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PEACE, THE KEYSTONE OF THE PAPACY! 
By Hucu McKenna, O.P. 


HE living voice of the Sovereign 
Pontiff was heard a few months 

ago at the four corners of the earth. 
The most extensive radio broadcast- 
ing hook-up ever attempted carried 
his words to the world-wide audi- 
tory. The intense interest, the en- 
thusiasm manifested everywhere on 
that occasion, not only by Catholics, 
but by those of all faiths, is indica- 
tive of the unique international po- 
sition of the Papacy. The Holy Fa- 
ther’s message of peace and good 
will to all mankind has received the 
greatest praise from ruler and sub- 
ject alike. While the radio is a 
comparatively recent invention and 
this is the first time that the voice 
of a Pope was broadcasted, it is not 
the first time that the appeal for 
peace and amity among nations has 
come from the heart of Christen- 
dom. For centuries the voice of the 
Supreme Pontiff has been heard to 
reécho the message sung by the an- 


1This article is, in part, an address delivered 
at the Catholic University of America, March 
15, 1931, participating in the observance of 
Peace Week, proposed by the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace to the universities 
and colleges of the United States. 





gels over the cradle of the Prince of 
Peace: “Glory to God on high and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” 
A brief survey of the history of the 
Papacy reveals frequent and suc- 
cessful attempts to effect unity and 
concord among nations: the gospel 
of charity, unity and peace has been 
its charter from the beginning. 
Previous to the Edict of Milan in 
313, the Church had practically no 
political influence; she was perse- 
cuted, even proscribed. In the two 
centuries following, the time of the 
barbaric invasions, war of defense 
was a primary need, essential for 
the maintenance of Roman culture 
and civilization. It is well to re- 
member, however, that the majestic 
presence of a Pope rose superior to 
the din of arms and more than once 
saved the Eternal City from total 
destruction. Attila, the most for- 
midable of these invaders, before 
whom kings and armies withered, 
was so greatly astonished and awed 
at the sight of Leo I. that he spared 
the city. A few years later the same 
Pontiff went forth to meet the Van- 
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dals under the leadership of Gen- 
seric. On this occasion, although 
the Pope could not entirely prevent 
pillage, he nevertheless exacted a 
promise from the invader to respect 
the lives and honor of the Romans 
and to spare the public monuments. 
“More than this could not be ex- 
pected from a royal barbarian.” 
Thus was the capital of civilization 
spared for Western Christendom. 

It is with the Middle Ages proper 
that the Papacy begins to appear as 
an institutionalized force for peace. 
The old order of things no longer 
existed for all Western Europe was 
united under a common bond of 
faith and civil society was complete- 
ly under the sway of Christianity. 
Emperors were crowned by the 
Pope and the greatest princes looked 
to the sacred unction as the sanc- 
tion and, so to speak, as the com- 
plement of their right. Hilaire Bel- 
loc, in his Life of Wolsey, sums it 
up very well when he says: “All the 
life of Europe had been formed by 
the Church: its unity was the unity 
of Christendom. Through the uni- 
versal Church, with its universal re- 
ligion, Europe was still essentially 
one great state .. .” The Holy See 
was the highest tribunal. Its deci- 
sions’ were invoked in questions 
arising between rulers and subjects 
and its judgment was considered as 
final. Indeed papal decrees were 
incorporated into the civil law of 
the times. The Church legislated 
on matters connected with the daily 
life of all men. It would be difficult 
to appraise the tremendous effect of 
this papal legislation. But what is 
certain is that it tended for the gen- 
eral betterment of social conditions 
and to the interests of universal 
peace. “For Christianity,” as Guizot 
writes, “considered all men, all peo- 
ples as bound together by other 
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bonds than force, by bonds inde- 
pendent of the diversity of territo- 
ries and governments. . . . While 
working to convert all nations, 
Christianity wished also to unite 
them, and to introduce into their 
relations principles of justice and 
peace, of law and mutual duties. It 
was in the name of the Faith, and 
of the Christian law that the Law 
of Nations was born in Christen- 
dom.” 

Such was the state of affairs on 
the eve of the Reformation. But 
this excellent condition of society 
(at least, relatively excellent) had 
not been achieved without long-con- 
tinued effort on the part of the 
Popes and the Church. For the 
state of Europe in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries was dismal in- 
deed. An epidemic of private wars 
turned Europe into a battlefield 
bristling with fortified castles and 
overrun by armed bands which had 
no respect for either persons or 
places. It is noteworthy that this 
is the very period wherein the Ro- 
man See touched the lowest point 
and was little more than the prize 
of contending Lombard and Tuscan 
princelings. But with the revival 
of the independence of the Papacy 
a change is immediately observable. 
The first practical suggestion for 
the stemming of these feuds was the 
Pope’s Treuga Dei—the Truce of 
God—which decreed under penalty 
of excommunication that, whatever 
might be the occasion of their quar- 
rels, there should be a general sus- 
pension of arms during the days 
consecrated to commemorating the 
mysteries of religion, that is, from 
Wednesday night of each week till 
the following Monday morning. 
Even if this was not as successful 
as we would like to think it was, the 
success which it nevertheless did 























obtain represents a real victory of 
the Gospel morality over the bar- 
barous manners of an earlier age, 
was a great step forward for the 
times and shows an earnest wish 
for peace on the part of the rulers 
of the Church. Though to-day men 
might be inclined to sneer at this 
procedure, have we in this age of 
advanced civilization, with its boast 
of human solidarity, anything like 
it? When during the World War, 
Pope Benedict XV., inspired by sen- 
timents of Christian charity, invit- 
ed the belligerent Powers to agree 
to a cessation of hostilities for just 
one day in the year—Christmas Day 
of 1914—the consent of all could 
not be gained and the proposed 
truce was not observed. 

The Church reached the zenith of 
her power under Innocent III. whose 
pontificate was the culminating 
point in the development of an in- 
stitution which realized its influence 
for peace and which was deter- 
mined to impose its higher and 
more Christian policies in the ad- 
ministration of European affairs. 
During his reign was achieved the 
true, though momentary, realization 
of continental unity. But unity 
means peace, concord. Hence was 
achieved real, even if transitory, Eu- 
ropean peace. When Innocent as- 
cended the throne, a cruel war was 
being waged between Philip Augus- 
tus of France and Richard of Eng- 
land. Desirous of putting an end 
to the shedding of blood, he com- 
manded the cessation of hostilities. 
Through his efforts the two kings 
agreed upon a truce for five years. 
Scarcely a country in Europe but 
felt the influence of Innocent. He 
protected the people of Norway 
against their tyrannical king, Sverri, 
and after the king’s death arbitrat- 
ed between the two rivals for the 
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throne. He restored ecclesiastical 
discipline in Poland and brought 
about a settlement between the con- 
tending claimants to the Crown of 
Sweden. 

Later on we find Innocent IV. 
mediating in the dispute over the 
Austrian and Hungarian frontier. 
The short reign of the Dominican 
Pope, Innocent V., was devoted en- 
tirely to the restoration of peace 
among the petty states of Italy. 
John XXI. twice sent John of Ver- 
celli and Jerome of Ascoli, the Mas- 
ter Generals of the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders respectively, to 
Philip III. of France and Alfonso X. 
of Castile in an endeavor to avert an 
outbreak of a war between them 
and both times they were success- 
ful. During the Hundred Years’ 
War we find the Popes striving con- 
tinually to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the rulers and to secure 
peace. The most notable attempt 
was that of Boniface VIII. who, in 
an effort to empty the war treas- 
uries, forbade the taxation of the 
clergy. Historians for the most 
part have ignored the work of Mar- 
tin V. who, by repeated mediations 
with the contending parties, also 
sought to end this struggle. 

We might continue, did space 
permit, reign after reign, on the pa- 
pal efforts for the promotion of 
unity and peace. Here but a few 
have been mentioned. Not only in 
the Middle Ages, when the system 
of a community of Christian peo- 
ples prevailed, but for many gen- 
erations afterwards, as long as any 
trace of that ideal remained, we find 
the Popes recalling it, insisting upon 
it and begging kings, Christian in 
name, to be such in fact, to refrain 
from the useless waging of war and 
the shedding of blood in defense 
of selfish interests. 
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Hardly had the caravels of Co- 
lumbus returned to Spain, after the 
discovery of the New World, when 
both Spain and Portugal, then the 
two foremost maritime nations in 
the world, claimed jurisdiction over 
the newly discovered lands. War 
seemed imminent. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, appealed to Rome and Pope 
Alexander VL., after giving the mat- 
ter due consideration, drew an im- 
aginary line through the Atlantic 
passing one hundred leagues west 
of the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands. All discovered to the west 
of that line was to belong to Spain, 
since Columbus had sailed west; all 
to the east was to belong to Portu- 
gal, since her activities were along 
the coast of Africa. Much comment 
has been made on this division of 
Alexander VI., indeed it has often 
been ridiculed. But it is not so 
ridiculous, if we consider that at 
that time there was not the remot- 
est idea in Europe that an Ameri- 
can continent existed. The Pope, 
like everyone else, including Co- 
lumbus, the discoverer of the New 
World, “supposed that certain is- 
lands had been discovered near the 
shores of Asia, and he acted to pre- 
vent a war over these islands. On 
June 7, 1494, the two nations agreed 
to abide by the Pope’s ruling in the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, which gave 
Portugal her later title to Brazil.” 

A more delicate act of arbitration 
was performed nearly a hundred 
years later when Gregory XIII. dis- 
patched the Jesuit Father, Antonio 
Possevino, to mediate between the 
Czar of Russia and the King of Po- 
land. Not only was an amicable set- 
tlement brought about between the 
two rulers, but Catholics of Russia 
were assured of the right to prac- 
tice openly their religion. 

Much might be written on the 
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frequent efforts of the Popes in the 
next two centuries to establish peace 
and harmony among nations. Ever 
conscious of their mission, they 
strove to preserve the traditions of 
their predecessors. Owing to a va- 
riety of circumstances beyond their 
immediate control, they were not al- 
ways successful, but nevertheless 
the efforts were made. We might 
refer to the work of Gregory XV. 
and Urban VIII. culminating in 
1626 and averting war between 
France and Spain over the Valtel- 
line. To-day this place is of no 
great importance, but at that time 
was a very coveted valley between 
the Spanish Milanese territory and 
the Austrian Tyrol and was the only 
road by which Spain and Austria 
could hold military communication. 
It was Clement IX. who acted as 
arbiter between France and Spain 
at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Let us now pass on to more mod- 
ern times. The Franco-German 
War of 1870-1871 created a new 
power in Europe and shook France 
to the very core. On the eve of the 
outbreak of this war, out of which 
came the French Republic and the 
German Empire, Pius IX. ventured 
to intercede with the combatants to 
stay the dreadful conflict only to 
have his offer received with cool po- 
liteness by the Prussian King and 
laughed at by the public press of 
Europe. Yet suppose for a moment 
that his proposal had been favor- 
ably received on both sides, as hap- 
pened many times previously when 
Popes sought to prevent open hos- 
tilities, who can say that Europe 
would not have been the gainer 
rather than the loser. 

Leo XIII. was the next to occupy 
the throne of the Fisherman and 
his long reign is one of the most 
brilliant in all the history of the 

















Church. Time and time again did 
this Pope in his learned encyclicals 
set forth the basis of true interna- 
tional peace. It is not surprising 
then that he was chosen as mediator 
by Catholic Spain and Protestant 
Germany to settle the question of 
the sovereignty of the Caroline Is- 
lands. Title to these islands was 
claimed by Spain on the ground of 
discovery and first occupation, al- 
though the only steps taken towards 
colonization were the few attempts 
made by missionaries to convert the 
natives. The chief reason for this 
lack of interest in the islands was 
due to their remote geographical po- 
sition and to the fact that compara- 
tively little importance was at- 
tached to them. By 1870 new fac- 
tors had arisen which somewhat al- 
tered these conditions. European 
Powers were seeking new lands for 
empire building and this coupled 
with the increase of commerce in 
the Pacific Ocean gave the islands 
a new strategic importance and 
commercial value. Both England 
and Germany recognized the grow- 
ing importance of the Caroline Is- 
lands and, knowing that Spain had 
virtually abandoned them, informed 
the Spanish Government that they 
could not acknowledge its sover- 
eignty over them. Some time later 
Germany formally took possession 
of the Island of Yap, the most im- 
portant one of the group from a 
military standpoint. This aroused 
national sentiment in Spain to such 
a pitch that the palace of the Ger- 
man Ambassador was attacked and 
the German flag was burned with 
every circumstance of ignominy. 
Doubtless had Spain been in more 
favorable circumstances, war would 
have been the inevitable result. 
Upon the recommendation of Bis- 
marck, the German Chancellor, the 
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matter was referred to mediation 
and, to the astonishment of every- 
one, Leo XIII. was chosen as medi- 
ator. For while Spain, it will be 
remembered, had been a Catholic 
country for centuries, Germany un- 
der Bismarck’s leadership had more 
than once found itself at odds with 
the Holy See. 

The Pope immediately appointed 
a commission of Cardinals to in- 
vestigate the questions of interna- 
tional law and of fact connected 
with the case. He was in constant 
communication with this commis- 
sion and, after about a month of in- 
tense study, he suggested a solution 
extraordinary in international af- 
fairs in that it was perfectly agree- 
able to both parties. By the terms 
of the award Spain’s sovereignty 
over the islands was recognized on 
the one hand, but she was advised 
to make her occupation more effec- 
tive in the future; Germany, on the 
other hand, was granted full and en- 
tire liberty of commerce and the 
right to establish a naval base and a 
coaling station on the islands. It 
might be mentioned in passing that 
these islands were later purchased 
from Spain by Germany for the sum 
of $3,300,000, and as a result of the 
World War became a mandate of 
Japan. 

The sentiment of the world at 
large against war is by no means of 
recent origin although it has been 
greatly quickened during the past 
generation by reason of the fact 
that armed conflicts no longer in- 
volve relatively small numbers of 
fighting men but vast armies. Many 
suggestions for the establishment 
of universal peace have been pro- 
posed by eminent members of the 
Catholic hierarchy, such as_ the 
Abbé Dubois and Cardinal Alberoni. 
The nineteenth century was not 
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lacking in its attempts and one of 
the outstanding facts which marked 
the close of this century was the 
Hague Peace Conference called by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands at the suggestion of the Czar 
of Russia. Its main purpose was 
to consider the problem of world- 
peace, particularly by the limitation 
of armaments and the settling of 
disputes by arbitration or some sim- 
ilar pacific means. In view of the 
almost unbroken record of the Pa- 
pacy in this direction it is difficult 
to understand why one who has 
done more than any other for the 
advancement of international unity, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, should 
have been excluded from this con- 
ference. The representative of that 
institution which brought the an- 
cestors of modern Europe out of 
barbarism and taught them to use 
the pen and the plow instead of the 
sword and the lance; the represen- 
tative of that institution which strik- 
ingly exemplifies in its international 
organization the basic principles of 
true peace; the most powerful of all 
existing moral forces, was designed- 
ly kept from actively participating 
in this movement for greater equity 
and better understanding among na- 
tions which, no matter how much 
the formal agencies of peace are de- 
veloped, to be really successful must 
depend, in the last analysis, upon 
the universal acceptance of the 
Christian principles of justice and 
charity. 

It is not my purpose to go into the 
reasons for his exclusion, suffice it 
to say that Leo XIII. protested 
against this action and rightly so. 
Although forcibly deprived of all 
temporal power as a result of the 
unification of Italy, he was consid- 
ered even by Italy itself a sovereign 
and an international person. Con- 
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sequently he should have been rep- 
resented at the Hague Peace Con- 
ference. It is indeed a sad com- 
mentary on human affairs but nev- 
ertheless a fact, that the same in- 
ternational jealousy, the same self- 
interest which excluded him from 
participation in the Hague Confer- 
ence was to persist until the end of 
the World War and to close the 
doors of the Versailles Conference 
to Benedict XV. 

The Great War came in 1914. 
For some time past, nationalism, 
imperialism and militarism had 
been the shibboleths of the Euro- 
pean Powers and war was but the 
natural consequence. Pius X. did 
all in his power to avert open strife. 
He pleaded for peace and the prac- 
tice of brotherly love, but his voice 
was not heard. When the ambassa- 
dor of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
came to ask his blessing on the 
“necessary” enterprise of the Cen- 
tral Powers, the Pope, much sur- 
prised, even indignant, that such a 
request should be made, simply 
said: “I bless peace, not war.” Pius 
X. died, it is said, broken-hearted 
because he was unable to prevent 
the conflict. Benedict XV. suc- 
ceeded him and his Pontificate was 
one long series of acts which well 
merited for him the title, “Benedict, 
the Peacemaker.” 

Beginning almost immediately 
after his coronation in September, 
1914, Benedict XV. sought to bring 
about a termination of the war. In 
his first Encyclical he implores 
“Kings and Rulers to consider the 
floods of tears and of blood already 
poured out, and to hasten to restore 
to the nations the blessing of peace.” 
Later, through his efforts the bel- 
ligerent nations made exchanges of 
disabled prisoners and of civilians 
in occupied territories; sanctuary 




















for the sick and wounded was 
found in Switzerland and other 
neutral countries; financial assist- 
ance was given to the poor and 
starving of both sides without dis- 
crimination. Indeed, throughout 
the war the Pope maintained a strict 
neutrality. His third and final ap- 
peal for peace was made August 1, 
1917. Passing from general terms 
he outlined concrete suggestions for 
a just and lasting peace; general 
disarmament; a Court of Arbitra- 
tion where international questions 
would be judged impartially and in 
accordance with the laws of justice 
and right; the true liberty and com- 
munity of the seas; and with re- 
gard to the war itself, reciprocal 
condonation of all injuries; restora- 
tion of invaded territories; the 
guarantee of Belgium’s full polit- 
ical, military and economic inde- 
pendence. 

As we know, the effort was not 
successful; there was to be another 
year of war. We have since, how- 
ever, ascertained one of the painful 
reasons for this failure.2? The Treaty 
of London had forestalled in the in- 
terest of Italy any such step on the 
part of the Vatican. Article XV. of 
that treaty reads: 


“France, England, and Russia ob- 
ligate themselves to support Italy in 
her desire for non-admittance of the 
Holy See to any kind of diplomatic 


2General Pershing, writing in My Experiences 
in the World War, which has appeared re- 
cently in many of the daily papers, states 
that the Pope’s proposal for peace was un- 
successful because “it failed to condemn Ger- 
many’s violation of treaties and her inhuman 
submarine warfare.” It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Benedict XV. was acting 
only as peacemaker and consequently it was 
not for him to signal out and pass sentence 
on certain acts of one party but merely to 
offer proposals. The invasion of Belgium was 
directly included in the words of the consis- 
torial allocution of January 22, 1915, which 
“openly condemned every act of injustice, 
wherever or for whatsoever motive it might 
have been committed.” 
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steps for the purpose of the conclu- 
sion of peace or the regulation of 
questions arising from the present 
war.” 


And Article XVI. states that “this 
treaty must be kept secret.” Mil- 
lions of lives were yet to be sacri- 
ficed in order to satisfy the whim of 
an individual nation. It is worth 
while noting that a year later when 
peace was finally brought about, 
many of the conditions accepted 
were substantially the same as those 
of Pope Benedict. 

“The Peace of Christ in the 
Reign of Christ” is the motto of the 
present Pope, Pius XI. From the 
very day of his election to the Chair 
of Peter he has done his utmost to 
heal the wounds of war and to pro- 
mote peace among the nations of 
the world. Announcing the inten- 
tions to be prayed for by those mak- 
ing the Jubilee in 1925, he mentions 
three, religious peace, peace in the 
Holy Land, peace among nations. 
The settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion, which “had too long been in- 
jurious to religion and culture, the 
two primary sources of life and so- 
cial order,” has won for Pius XI. 
the admiration of the world and has 
caused him to be reckoned among 
the greatest of the Popes. 

Such, in brief, is the history of 
papal contribution to international 
peace, and it is, indeed, not the 
least of the glories of the Church. 
It is a record of which Catholics 
have every reason to be proud. And 
Doctor James Brown Scott, an emi- 
nent authority on international law, 
in an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law held recently in 
Washington, foresees “the State of 
the Vatican, barely large enough 
for the Pontifical throne . . . render- 
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ing services in the future even 
greater than the Papacy in the 
Fs 

The question whether the world 
will ever be entirely rid of war is 
one which cannot be answered. It 
is “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” but which can be obtained 
only after nations as well as indi- 
viduals have become conscious of 
their moral obligations and have 
learned to practice the Christian 
virtues of justice and _ charity. 
There must be a realization of the 
universality of brotherhood and of 
the right and wrong of internation- 
al activities. The Church through 
the teaching of her supreme rulers 
is a beacon light pointing the way 
to international amity. Religious 
prejudice has only too often blinded 
the eyes of whole peoples so that 
they could no longer see that light. 
The World War, however, has 
awekened a strong determination 
on the part of all nations and peo- 
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ples to obtain a universal peace. 
The eyes of the world are focused 
upon the Vatican, for there men 
recognize a power without bound- 
aries, a prince without an army, a 
ruler whose sway transcends the 
frontiers of race and creed and 
whose polity alone is age-old and 
ageless—age-old because it is tradi- 
tional; ageless, because it is spirit- 
ual. His fiat alone is universal in 
its influence. Not only can he 
alone direct the minds of the great- 
est single united body on earth, but 
he alone can be as it were the reser- 
voir into which flow the streams of 
individuals’ will for peace, and 
from which reservoir there shall 
pour forth one single flood, sweep- 
ing before it prejudice and self-in- 
terest, whether local or national, 
breaking down the barriers of race 
and creed, the excuses for war, if 
not its causes, and laying down a 
soil ever fertile for the growth of 
universal peace and brotherhood. 


TO A MONK 


By JULESTER SHRADY Post 


HAT Hands have paused in blessing on your head? 
What Visions fair, denied to me, their lovely radiance shed 

To make your eyes as still, as clear, as children’s are? 

I, who croach penitent against the bleeding Feet, 

Who dare not see the tortured Hands, the quivering Scar, 
Would ask you, Brother, 
Whence your inner grace? 
Would ask you, Brother, 


Looked you on His Face? 




















SMALLER AND BETTER MEN 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI 


HAVE not noticed in our press 
any account, in fact not even a 
filler, concerning the Biological Con- 
gress recently held at Leningrad. 
Our scientific periodicals have not 
printed a word about it (as far as I 
have been able to ascertain), join- 
ing in the conspiracy of silence all 
too apparent on the part of the ordi- 
nary journals. Perhaps the Con- 
gress has aired questions too fan- 
tastic or too subversive and our 
bourgeois science no less than our 
press aims at keeping us comfort- 
able. On the score of actual impor- 
tance the proposals set forth at the 
Leningrad Congress are so far- 
reaching that the London Naval 
Pact, Briand’s United States of Eu- 
rope and the whole League of Na- 
tions are child’s play in compari- 
son. The practical adoption of the 
Leningrad biologists’ schemes 
would influence deeply human life, 
greatly enlarging—for the use of 
the coming generations—the habit- 
able surface of the earth. 

While Russian scientists were in 
the majority at the Congress— 
many famous men from other coun- 
tries were in attendance and read 
papers or made speeches (relayed 
by interpreters) so that the conclu- 
sions of the Congress must be taken 
as representing the effort of the best 
biological thought of the non-reli- 
gious world for the betterment of 
the human race. I presume there 
is hardly any need of cautioning 
readers that I appear merely as a 
chronicler in the course of this pa- 
per; I quote from the official acts of 





the Congress and from articles 
printed in the Leningrad Isvestia 
and Novo Vremja which give some 
interesting sidelights. 

Stalin himself opened the Con- 
gress and set, as it were, the key 
for the whole proceedings when he 
expressed the hope that “as the 
great Communistic economical pro- 
gram is making headway with the 
help of industrial science, thus the 
road to even larger benefits to hu- 
manity may be paved by biological 
science inspired with communistic 
ideals.” The Soviet government 
does not care for merely speculative 
science, and the President of the 
Congress, comrade Professor Ivan 
Dizinoff—of the Bureau of Com- 
munistic Biological Research of the 
Edessa University—saw to it that 
matters for discussion should be re- 
lated to practical life. 

As might have been expected, the 
first subject in the Agenda was that 
of birth control; about the desira- 
bility of this there was no dissent- 
ing voice in the Congress but sev- 
eral speakers indicated that the pol- 
icy of birth control must be inte- 
grated by several other complemen- 
tary practices, namely eugenic mar- 
riage, sterilization of the unfit and, 
above all, state education of chil- 
dren beginning at the very cradle 
stage. An eloquent speech by the 
venerable looking (according to the 
Isvestia) comrade Professor Axel 
Botuliski made it plain that good 
biology as well as good statesman- 
ship requires ultimately the disap- 
pearance of the family. 
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“The family!” —cried comrade 
Botuliski—“Voila ’ennemi! Itisa 
nest of private allegiances, the 
breeding ground of sentiments an- 
tagonistic to the good of the com- 
monweal. On the other hand, it 
binds together people of irreconcil- 
able characteristics, perpetuating 
the worst traits of each generation. 
It has been a chain around the neck 
of all, but mostly around the neck 
of the proletarians since for them 
the links of that chain were welded 
together by economic necessity. 
But the Communistic State will not 
countenance any coalescing of indi- 
viduals except either through the 
spontaneous and reasoned desire of 
the individuals themselves or for 
the supreme interests of the com- 
monweal!” (Prolonged applause.) 

At this point Professor Bonadio 
Salvateci, an Italian expatriate, de- 
fied the temper of the audience by 
venturing a mild objection. He 
begged the Congress to consider 
that certain prejudices are deeply 
imbedded in the consciousness of 
the race and that possibly it might 
not be good policy to advocate im- 
mediately such far-reaching meas- 
ures. He would be in favor of a 
more Fabian tendency. Salvateci 
was sonorously hissed down. 

“No!”—shouted again comrade 
Botuliski—“the family must go: it 
is a product of capitalistic biology 
and we must be done with that. My 
friend from Mussolini-land seems 
to imply that the family is some- 
what based on Nature; very well, 
then; we shall abolish Nature!” 

(Prolonged applause; many rush 
from the audience to the stage and 
kiss comrade Botuliski all over his 
bearded features.) 

Comrade Dizinoff requested the 
Congress to avoid excessive demon- 
strations as the time required for 
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the work at hand could not be 
squandered in useless gestures; he 
introduced Professor W. Rabbit, of 
England, well known in Western 
Europe as coworker of the late la- 
mented Earl of Birkenhead and si- 
lent partner of the same in the 
writing of that famous book The 
World in 2030. Professor W. Rab- 
bit, asserted Dizinoff, would ex- 
pound a very important biological 
plan which would bring about the 
final overcoming of the natural, or 
capitalistic, biogenetic process. 

“IT am not bringing to you any- 
thing exactly new,” began Professor 
Rabbit, “as I am sure that most of 
you are already familiar with the 
work of my revered master, capital- 
istically known as the Ear! of Birk- 
enhead, whose recent untimely 
death has been indeed a heavy loss 
to science; yet at the same time I 
can bring you the assurance, as one 
who has in some modest way co- 
operated in the actual experiments 
which have not been revealed to the 
general public, that our previsions 
and our promises rest upon a solid 
base. Birkey—you will excuse me 
if I call my revered master in the 
intimate manner to which I was ac- 
customed—has proved that the con- 
nection between mother and child is 
purely a chemical one and that it 
can be reproduced in the laboratory. 
Consequently, in the not far distant 
future, motherhood as it is known 
at present will be totally unneces- 
sary and the laboratory production 
of human beings in any desired 
quantity will be a simple matter. 
This process has been given the 
name of ‘ectogenetic birth’ and it 
simply means the development of 
the child from a fertilized cell in a 
glass vessel filled with serum—we 
have the serum’s specifications al- 
most complete: one element or two 
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we are still somewhat doubtful 
about, but the perfect formula can- 
not escape us much longer. After 
all, it is not such an extraordinary 
step from the raising of babies on a 
bottle to the raising of them in a 
bottle. 

“May I point out a few of the 
great advantages of this new proc- 
ess? I leave out the more obvious: 
but consider how this strictly scien- 
tific method will remove all uncer- 
tainties, all haphazard devices for 
keeping the population of a district, 
state or continent at a certain desir- 
able level. The quality, too, of the 
product would be guaranteed of a 
high class and quite uniform. The 
biological and social factors known 
as ‘accidents of birth’ which now 
cause so much unhappiness and so 
much injustice would be totally re- 
moved. Again, from the State’s 
point of view, ectogenetic citizens 
are indeed immensely more desir- 
able than the usual variety since 
they will be brought to life by the 
will of the State and by the State’s 
scientific organization: hence the 
ecto-citizens will transfer to the 
State all the old-style bourgeois al- 
legiances to mother and father; 
they will feel themselves as a mat- 
ter of cold reality authentic chil- 
dren of the State. I may add that 
ectogenetic production will soon be 
an actual necessity since the most 
enlightened nations of the world 
are emancipating their womanhood 
more and more from the thralldom 
of the so-called natural process and 
consequently it becomes more and 
more imperative that an artificial 
substitute be devised lest civiliza- 
tion fail for lack of human ele- 
ments,” 

A great demonstration took place 
at the end of Professor Rabbit’s re- 
marks—here briefly epitomized— 
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and the Congress passed unani- 
mously the following resolution: 
“That Ectogenesis be made a part 
of the social program of the Soviet 
Union and an essential item of its 
world-wide propaganda.” 

The proceedings very summarily 
sketched so far, occupied the first 
two days of the Congress; startling 
as some of those pronouncements 
may appear to the non-scientific, 
non-sovietic mind what is to come 
may seem even more startling and 
revolutionary. Comrade Dizinoff 
opened the morning session of the 
third day with certain remarks 
which, in themselves, would have 
been applauded heartily by a bour- 
geois audience. He said, in part: 
“It must not be presumed that we 
subscribe unqualifiedly to the pro- 
gram of the birth-controllers and of 
the eugenists. Their position could 
easily be considered as rather an 
egoistic one as they intend to turn 
back the tide of humanity from the 
ocean of possible life for the benefit 
of the small number of men al- 
ready safely on the shore. But we 
recognize that Life, even in the 
present unsatisfactory condition of 
the world, is the supreme gift; a 
gift whose worth will be wonder- 
fully enhanced by the application 
of communistic principles. We in- 
tend to see, then, that more and 
more human beings are brought 
forth to enjoy Life. It is true that 
of the two thousand millions, 
roughly speaking, of human beings 
now upon this earth only a very 
small number may be said to find 
themselves in a sufficiently agree- 
able condition such as to make life 
worth living, but this is not due to 
an overcrowding of the earth or to 
an inescapable lack of what is re- 
quired for a happy life: the prob- 
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aspect and to take care of this our 
communistic principles are suffi- 
cient. However, biological science 
also comes to the help of humanity 
in several ways and these shall be 
pointed out to you by my esteemed 
friend Dr. Seiho Kamakura, whom 
I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you.” 

Dr. Kamakura, a little bespecta- 
cled man, with the racial smile set 
on his face, went up to the plat- 
form saluted by a clamorous ova- 
tion. Let me state that Dr. Kama- 
kura is a scientist of world-wide re- 
nown (including the Americas); 
his studies on the primitive peoples 
of South America carried on in 
1929 under a grant from the Japan- 
ese Government have been recog- 
nized as epochal. Most famous of 
his books is one on the Interchange- 
ability of Racial Characteristics. 
Dr. Kamakura proceeded immedi- 
ately to the kernel of his address: 
“We have dwelt so far upon the 
subject of birth control, but science, 
biological science, offers us some- 
thing much more important than 
that, or the process—to be various- 
ly applied—of what I have had the 
honor of calling ‘growth control.’ ” 

The Doctor reviewed briefly the 
advance of science in the study of 
glands and their functions. In the 
control of bodily growth the glands 
most concerned are the thyroid 
and the hypophysis or pituitary; 
their secretions, the hormones, 
have been isolated and their effects 
studied in animals structurally al- 
lied to the human race. In humans, 
glandular treatments, especially 


according to the Voronoff methods, 
has been used so far in producing 
rejuvenation. While that is a nota- 
ble achievement, we are now pre- 
pared to accomplish much more 
radical corrections of Nature in re- 
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Counter- 
acting decrepitude should be un- 
dertaken on a universal scale not 
merely for the purpose of restoring 
a semblance of youth, but in order 
to eliminate from human life—all 
human life—a non-productive, non- 


gard to growth control. 


enjoyable period. Corresponding 
with this revigoration of the for- 
merly senile end of man’s life, we 
must have a speeding up of the 
growth-process at the infantile end 
of life. There is to-day no reason 
why the adulthood of man should 
be delayed so many years. A prop- 
er dose of hormones, aided (this is 
Dr. Kamakura’s original contribu- 
tion) by the use of ultra-violet rays 
will give us a completely adult hu- 
man individual at the age of eight 
or nine years. Possibly this proc- 
ess may be even more intensely has- 
tened. The studies of—to mention 
only some outstanding figures—Dr. 
Herrick of Chicago and of Professor 
Muller of Germany are extremely 
promising: the growing rate of liv- 
ing tissues has been speeded up by 
them in an extraordinary manner. 
Muller has produced life changes 
150 times as fast as it is possible 
by the tardy process of nature. Yet 
even nature gives occasionally a 
hint of her impatience with things 
as they are and of her willingness 
to hurry her usual adagio. A case 
is reported from Toledo, a North 
American town, concerning a boy 
aged 6 but physically developed like 
a boy of 16; he has a bass voice, 
smokes and shaves while—and this 
is a very attractive feature of the 
case as we shall see later—he has 
not grown at all in stature. 

What is to be deplored, in the 
present arrangement of the matter, 
is not so much the non-productive- 
ness of the human infantile and 
senile period; the world will be so 


























organized that a very limited 
amount of work will be required by 
the individual as his contribution 
to social welfare, but infants and 
elders do not really live—not in 
the full sense of the word—and be- 
sides, they require a great deal of 
attention from other individuals ca- 
pable of better things who are tied 
down to duties, in the main, dis- 
tasteful. Speeding up of growth 
and staving off decrepitude will be 
an enormous boon to mankind. 
About the possibility of this proc- 
ess there is no doubt whatever—as- 
serted Dr. Kamakura—and it may 
be equally applied either to conven- 
tional or to ectogenetic babies. 

With all his faith in Science, the 
Doctor indicated that he would not 
venture at present to predict that 
by bio-chemical means the intellec- 
tual power of man may be in- 
creased. In fact he was rather 
skeptical as to the advisability of 
such an increase for the mass of 
mankind, even if it were practi- 
cable. He professed, of course, to 
be quite familiar with the work 
done so ably in America for the cor- 
rection of cretinism by means of 
tyroxine and he paid his respects to 
American scientists in this field, es- 
pecially Dr. Kendall and Dr. Abel: 
the results of their experiments 
and their methods are now com- 
mon property of the world’s med- 
ical men. Their purpose, however, 
was only the restoration of normal- 
ity; the acutization of normal in- 
telligence is another matter alto- 
gether. 

“I know,” continued Dr. Kama- 
kura, “and you know as well, what 
has been claimed by Dr. Steinach 
of Vienna and by his disciple Dr. 
Haberlandt. They have experi- 
mented with injections of hormone 
from brain-cells of cattle upon 
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frogs and rabbits. They assert that 
animals thus treated have exhibited 
a marked increase of activity: their 
frogs are able to catch more flies 
than the usual ones, and their rab- 
bits have evinced responsiveness to 
music. But supposing that such 
behavior is a proof of a supernor- 
mal frog-intelligence and rabbit-in- 
telligence the advantages of it are 
highly doubtful. Catching so many 
flies a frog is liable to disturb its di- 
gestive apparatus by over-indul- 
gence in food while an ear for mu- 
sic would probably upset the other- 
wise tranquil, if apathetic, routine 
of a rabbit’s life. We would have a 
similar condition if we stimulated 
artificially the normal sense-power 
of man: it would give no pleasure 
to be able to look through a wall or 
to hear the grass grow. I fear that 
a general rising of the human I. Q. 
might be a curse in disguise: I am 
of the opinion that man’s senses 
and his so-called intelligence have 
developed in harmony with his bio- 
logical milieu and that such a bal- 
ance should not be disturbed, until, 
at least, we know positively all the 
factors in the case. I propose there- 
fore, to direct all my efforts to the 
growth-control of the body.” 

In a pause that followed, to give 
Dr. Kamakura some rest, many 
groups took up the discussion of 
the subject he had touched upon. 
Most of the scientists present, prob- 
ably being persuaded that they had 
enough intelligence, anyway, 
seemed to be with him, in deprecat- 
ing any artificial stimulation of 
brain-power (as a general measure) 
but the contrary opinion had also 
its warm supporters. These more 
adventurous scientists claimed that 
the so-called mind had as much 
right to develop as the body and 
that it was ludicrous to speak of 
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the danger of knowing too much in 
a world about which, when all is 
said and done, so little is known. 
Such private discussions threatened 
to degenerate into a general dis- 
turbance but Comrade Dizinoff 
squelched it all by calling a recess 
for luncheon. 


Resuming his speech—in the aft- 
ernoon of the third day of the meet- 
ing—Dr. Kamakura finally launched 
his biggest bomb. The master- 
hand of Science, as we have seen, 
is able to control the growth and 
the deterioration of the human 
body; it may regulate also—and it 
should be asked to do so—the size 
of the human body. Many things 
considered unalterable in the past 
have been modified or utterly trans- 
formed by modern Science; among 
the things most obviously taken 
for granted has been the stature 
and, in general, the size of man’s 
body. “Even in your Gospel,” said 
Dr. Kamakura, but he caught him- 
self in time—“Even in the Gospel 
of the Christians there was a say- 
ing to the effect that no man could 
by thinking add a cubit to his stat- 
ure. However, not by mere think- 
ing, but by the application of bio- 
logical principles I suggest that a 
cubit or so be taken away from 
man’s stature. You must allow me 
a little leeway in presenting this 
matter for your consideration, since 
to some of you it may seem, at first 
sight, slightly preposterous. First 
of all, lest we build upon shifting 
sand, let me state that our present 
biological knowledge assures us 
that size-control is perfectly feasi- 
ble, and indeed presents little diffi- 
culty.” 

Dr. Kamakura referred to the 
experiments carried out in many 
laboratories and especially to those 
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of Professor Nevins and Professor 
Arrowsmith of the University of 
California who, back in 1926—by 
modifying the flow of glandular 
hormones—succeeded in producing 
giant or dwarf rats, at their pleas- 
ure. Since then their claims have 
been checked by many other scien- 
tists, and experiments have been 
carried out in such numbers and so 
successfully that at the present time 
no serious scientist entertains any 
doubts as to the possibility of regu- 
lating the anatomical structure of 
man according to preéstablished 
measurements. The doctor men- 
tioned the Toledo case previously 
discussed, observing that it is only 
necessary to trace the cause of this 
phenomenon (a cause by this time 
almost perfectly understood) to re- 
peat it on a quantity production. 
“This program of somatic re- 
trenchment,” went on the Doctor, 
“which I place before you is the 
only base for the realization of the 
ideals expressed by our worthy 
Chairman, comrade Dizinoff, when 
he said that biological science will 
help generously in permitting an 
almost unlimited number of men to 
exist simultaneously upon the 
earth, with each individual enjoy- 
ing at the same time abundant sup- 
plies. We have now upon this globe 
about 1,950 millions of human be- 
ings; sociologists tells us—and I re- 
fer to the works of Dr. S. M. Shiro- 
kogoroff of Shanghai, of Professor 
E. M. East of Harvard, and of many 
others—that if we anticipate a pop- 
ulation of only 5,000 millions, 
which may be reached at about the 
year 2075, the support of human 
life even on a very modest plane 
will require a world-wide organiza- 
tion and coérdination of all sources 
of supply and distribution. One 
thing seems axiomatic: we cannot 




















enlarge the surface of the habitable 
earth (except in some insignificant 
proportions); but by sufficiently 
limiting the size of the human unit 
we may easily double the number 
of the earth’s inhabitants. Natural- 
ly, smaller size entails smaller con- 
sumption of all sorts of commodities 
and hence the possibility of two 
million people living in plenty 
where one million struggled before. 
You have heard the saying ‘it is a 
small world’; it is a small world 
because men are too big; make men 
smaller and the world will grow 
bigger. 

“However, before I proceed any 
further, I would like to have some 
confirmation of my ideas on this 
subject by some other authority. I 
desire to show to this noble Con- 
gress that I am not a solitary think- 
er in this field. I ask our Chair- 
man to call to this platform an es- 
teemed friend of mine, the famous 
English scholar and Utopiologist, 
Mr. Gerald Heard, who in a recent 
book has authoritatively expounded 
certain ideas which are in funda- 
mental accord with my program.” 


A tall, slender young men, fault- 
lessly dressed in the afternoon at- 
tire of an English gentleman and 
wearing a monocle stepped to the 
platform at comrade Dizinoff’s in- 
vitation. He carried himself with a 
sort of aristocratic air, rather out 
of place in that particular galley. 
He shook hands with Dr. Kamakura 
and bowed cursorily to the chair- 
man and to the audience. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” 
he began (but the official translator 
was wise enough to turn the “gen- 
tlemen” into the regulation “com- 
rades”), “I shall only say a few 
words as I fear that my interest in 
biology is not quite in unison with 
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the interests of this audience; but 
I owe something to my old friend 
Dr. Kamakura and I am happy to 
offer a few remarks in support of 
his thesis which I accept though not 
exactly for the same motives. 

“It is an obvious fact that of all 
the species which have become 
dominant on earth, the human 
species is the only one which has 
not increased vastly in size on at- 
taining to unrestricted supplies. 
Undoubtedly man’s energy has been 
greater—great enough to volatilize 
in thought. The body is beginning 
to diminish and must diminish at 
an increasing rate. Mr. Wilfred 
Trotter has demonstrated clearly 
enough the reasons for this dwin- 
dling of the human physique. In 
the first place, man no longer needs 
his present bulk. Evolution has 
built up elaborately to the attain- 
ment of self-conscious understand- 
ing, and now having attained it, the 
circumventing steps, which outer 
conditions and inner uncertainties 
necessitated, can be cut out. As the 
late Dr. Gamble said in his presi- 
dential speech to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1925, the sheer length of 
our ‘lines of communications,’ the 
elaborate hierarchy of ganglia—to 
leok only at the highest part of the 
range—each of which is ‘an auto- 
matic mechanism’ of the greatest 
delicacy, has become too extensive. 
Not only does failure at any one 
link cause a breakdown at the 
front, but the front is so far ad- 
vanced that it may be completely 
ignorant of the essential needs of 
those which sustain it and so it 
must send back orders in the at- 
tempt to meet a condition when the 
whole may become deranged and 
the front collapse. Further ad- 


vance demands a shortening of our 
communications. 
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“These are the negative reasons 
why we should not retain our pres- 
ent physiological elaboration. There 
are positive reasons also. Our size, 
once moderate enough, now stands 
in our way. It is an obstacle not 
only to our physical efficiency but 
to our further apprehension of the 
outer world. Imperatively, we re- 
quire to be smaller if we are to mas- 
ter things. Thus, as a first step, 
our hand must grow ever neater for 
plying the minute instruments at its 
disposal so as to direct them to 
touch the invisible little at which 
low level lie all the powers that now 
concern us, powers which at the 
‘animal-man’ scale are as obstinate 
as adamant or have the invisibility 
of death, but which at their own 
scale are not merely ductile but may 
be seen to have a path which if de- 
tected may point to an intenser 
plane of life. A smaller size will 
then make man a stronger master 
of nature, will grant him a deeper 
consciousness and release his spirit 
to more sustained flights.” 

Mr. Heard spoke thus briefly— 
and rather superciliously. He was 
listened to with respect somewhat 
grudgingly accorded. The audience 
sensed in him a sort of spiritual 
bias and was hardly in sympathy 
with him. As a matter of fact it 
seems that Leningrad got suddenly 
too hot for Mr. Heard and he de- 
parted — or was deported — from 
Russia that very evening, with some 
haste. The afternoon session of the 
Congress was adjourned after his 
speech. 


The fourth day of the Congress 
was scheduled to be the last one 
and several other speakers were on 


1This speech by Mr. Gerald Heard has been 
reproduced, almost verbatim, from a chapter 
of his book, The Ascent of Humanity. 
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the program, but by a majority vote 
the audience decided to hear Dr. 
Kamakura to the end. He prom- 
ised to be as brief as possible. He 
began by apologizing for having 
called on Mr. Heard stating that 
some of the reasons given by Mr. 
Heard for the desirability of a 
smaller human size sounded very 
fanciful and bourgeois. Yet it was 
quite interesting to notice that even 
thinkers of perhaps a different 
school had had a glimpse of the 
truth. As far as the so-called mind 
is concerned we have but to look at 
history to realize that among the 
men who are acknowledged as great 
in any field, by far the vast major- 
ity have been of small stature. Nor 
did the Doctor accept the opinion 
that in the present evolutionary 
age the natural process tends to a 
reduction of man’s bulk. 

“Many anatomists,” he stated, 
“have made contrary observations. 
I may quote, for instance, Dr. 
Hrdlicka of the United States who 
after thousands of measurements 
finds the average North-American 
stature on the increase. In the 
same country, the women especially 
—owing to outdoor life and general 
emancipation—are said to grow 
taller. I fear that nature, if left un- 
checked, would lead the race—or a 
considerable part of it — toward 
giantism which is, after all, but a 
phase of senescence and of decay. 

“From the point of view of ana- 
tomical history,” stated Dr. Kama- 
kura, “nature cannot be said to 
have had any standard size for man, 
and hardly for any other living 
thing. It is, however, significant 
that in all ages and in all climes na- 
ture has produced a large number 
of Pygmies. In fact many anthro- 
pologists maintain that the Pyg- 
mies were fashioned in nature’s 


























original mold and that larger races 
are probably the result of a patho- 
logical condition. The Pygmies 
exist in all parts of the world where 
primitive life is still possible and 
are the cleverest of all uncivilized 
tribes. All over Africa the Pygmies 
are feared and are acknowledged 
to have certain rights, being tradi- 
tionally considered as the original 
owners of the land. 

“The present average size of man 
is not related at all to the conditions 
of life; very often it is a handicap. 
Machines do all the heavy work and 
very soon will release man from 
any necessity of muscular exertion. 
Ours has been called the push-but- 
ton age: massive limbs are not re- 
quired for pushing buttons, or to 
manipulate a lever, or to steer a 
wheel—nor, for that matter, to fire 
a gun. There is no activity, in 
work, in sports, in the arts which 
cannot be carried on as well by men 
of smaller size: indeed in one re- 
gard which touches upon possibly 
the most vital requirement of mod- 
ern society, that is transportation, a 
smaller size would be an inestima- 
ble boon. Aéroplane transportation, 
for a glaring instance, shies at six- 
footers but takes kindly to its bosom 
the little fellows. 

“If it is true that nature is now 
undertaking, in a manner of speak- 
ing, a program of body enlarge- 
ment, that is a mockery and a 
snare: under guise of a gift nature 
is preparing our undoing. Man 
must be reduced to a measure which 
will allow him to occupy less space 
and to use less food and other sup- 
plies. This is an imperative need 
for which happily we have the an- 
swer in biological growth-control. 

“In closing,” said the Doctor, “let 
me state that possibly because my 
race is somewhat sma!] and I per- 
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sonally am far from a giant, some- 
one might think that I am trying to 
bring the rest of mankind down to 
my stature. This, of course, is a 
foolishness which my known inter- 
est in science and in the welfare of 
mankind should easily dispel; in- 
deed, I—speaking for myself or at 
least for my descendants—am quite 
willing to sacrifice a few inches, 
even a whole foot of my present 
stature, and thirty, nay, fifty pounds 
of my bulk for the benefit of the un- 
born, and I fear otherwise unborn- 
able millions.” 

After launching this last orator- 
ical rocket, Dr. Kamakura stood 
still and poised for a deprecatory 
bow in answer to the applause of 
the audience, but the applause did 
not come. The audience seemed 
somewhat stunned and the Doctor 
might have interpreted that attitude 
as the pregnant silence which at 
times precedes the storm of an ova- 
tion. However, when the assembled 
scientists began to look alive, it was 
to break into a storm of denuncia- 
tion. Many rose from the floor to 
shout violent protests, many groups 
engaged in heated and disorderly 
discussions. Stalwart Russians, 
heavy-paunched Germans, long- 
limbed Swedes, massive Chinese, 
elongated English and Americans 
all contributed to the turmoil in 
their various languages. 

“England will not give up an 
inch!”—cried out Professor W. W. 
Smith-Smith (Oxford, 6 ft, 2 
inches). 

“You said a mouthful!”—shout- 
ed Professor Alex D. Pearson (6 ft., 
1 inch, Cornell, U. S.). 

“The race of Primo Carnera will 
not be stunted!”—clamored Pro- 
fessor Fattinelli of Bologna (5 ft., 
10 inches). 

An imposing Chinese in Man- 
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darin robes kept delivering his pro- 
test in a speech that nobody under- 
stood but that sounded high above 
the general din. The hall was filled 
in a few minutes with a shouting, 
gesticulating, menacing mob. Doc- 
tor Kamakura, in the face of such 
opposition was growing smaller and 
smaller, and in much quicker time 
than any biological process would 
have required. Chairman Dizinoff 
vainly tried to restore some peace; 
in vain he appealed to the audience: 

“Comrades, comrades! Remem- 
ber we are here for the good of hu- 
manity!” 

While the noise went on, Dizinoff 
held a brief consultation with Doc- 
tor Kamakura and then, some or- 
der having been at last obtained, he 
spoke blandly: 

“Comrades! It is easily per- 
ceived that the leveling of man- 
kind according to Dr. Kamakura’s 
program, with which I must say 
that personally I am deeply in sym- 
pathy, would prove rather prema- 
ture, owing to existing racial preju- 
dices. I suggest that we name an 
international Committee to study 
this vital question and to arrive at 
an understanding. I believe that as 
a preliminary step the Committee 
might propose a certain ratio which 
would preserve for a given period 
of time the comparative racial stat- 
ures. For instance, we might con- 


sider, say, four feet for the Nordics 
in general, including the Russians; 
three and a half for the Latins or 
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Mediterraneans in general; three 
feet for the Orientals.” 

The Chinese Mandarin was on 
his feet again; so were a couple of 
athletic Greeks, a towering French- 
man, a bony Jugo-Slav and many 
others. An Argentine shouted: 

“How about South Americans?” 

“That’s right,” admitted Dizinoff, 
quite flustered by this time, “I had 
forgotten South America.” 

“And how about Australia?” 
shouted a large personage from the 
Antarctic. 

“Yes,” apologized Dizinoff, “i had 
forgotten Australia.” 

From now on the Congress be- 
came a pandemonium and against 
the general tumult the Chair was 
powerless. The press reports of the 
Congress and even the official Acts 
give a clouded account of what hap- 
pened; it seems that a Committee 
to study a racial stature ratio was 
actually appointed and was direct- 
ed to present its finding at the next 
Congress whose date and place does 
not appear to have been settled. A 
guarded hint in the Isvestia would 
give the impression that the Red 
Guard was called in to disperse the 
enraged scientists. It is really a 
pity that an assembly gathered in 
the interest of science and human- 
ity should have been thus wrecked 
on the rocks of prejudice. At any 
rate much good was accomplished 
by the Congress—asserts the Novo 
Vremja and a new horizon has been 
lighted by the sun of biology. 


























FIESOLE 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


EARY and sick at heart I came 
And saw thee in the glorious frame 
That Nature reared unto thy fame, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


A voice within my bosom spoke 

My soul from out its durance broke, 

And all that’s high in me awoke, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Now I have climbed St. Francis’ height 

Whence all the vale in golden light 

Spreads out enchanting to my sight, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Spreads far and wide the landscape fair, 

The peace of Christ is in the air!— 

What soul could see thee and despair, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Fain would I to this hilltop cleave, 

Of God the favor to retrieve, 

And like a child, love and believe, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


The knowledge that has brought me woe, 

The guilt that makes my tears to flow, 

These would I cast far, far below, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Too long have I with purblind sight 

The works of men sought with delight, 

While thou to Heaven didst invite, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Ah teach me evermore to keep 

The vision from this mountain steep— 

Let me not lose it, wake and weep, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 


Be thou my kismet pure and free, 
To watch between my soul and me, 
And hold us ever true to thee, 
Fiesole! Fiesole! 
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By WiituiAM A. KINNEY 


E minute hand on the dirty 

moon face of the Covent Gar- 
den clock jerked laboriously from 
black mark to black mark, telling 
off the shuffling watch of the tired 
feet that picketed night in the dirty 
square below. The sky was acid 
blue with cold and the wind made 
a bitter, melancholy sound, half 
wailing, half soughing. It was an 
insidious whisper, making itself 
felt rather than heard above dull 
laughter, the bargainings of curses 
and shouts, the misanthropic slith- 
er of thin-worn shoes on the grimy 
pavements. The wind was a cock- 
ney wind with a throaty cockney 
laugh, and the merriment of wet 
clay clumping on a coffin. And it 
was all bitter cold. 

A man with a handful of cheap 
pencils crowded back against a 
bleak wall. Shivering, he hitched 
up the collar of his coat. The coat 
had once been black with shiny, 
satin-faced lapels, but now it was a 
dingy gray-green with frayed cuffs 
and ragged linings. The cold ma- 
sonry bit through the thin cloth, 
and the man bundled his coat col- 
lar tighter about his throat. It was 
only a gesture, for the threadbare 
coat was at best a cheap compro- 
mise with the weather; but there 
was an instinctive pride in the ges- 
ture—a pride less concerned with 
the numbing slash of the wind, 
than with the guilty knowledge that 
there was no shirt under his over- 
He held his collar tighter lest 


coat. 





people discover his secret, lest some 
officious reform worker offer him 
insinuating charity. 

Charity—for him. For Francis 
Thompson. What a neatly barbed 
paradox the concept made. It 
pricked his mind into a sudden stir 
of determination. He clamped his 
chattering teeth together. The pen- 
cils were extended with a new en- 
ergy, but even the new energy could 
not give them anything but a timid, 
reluctant air. No one in Covent 
Garden bought pencils anyhow. 

He stood there, trapped within 
the little square of pavement lines. 
Faces slipped by in vague proces- 
sion—a coster who jostled him, 
two tradesmen, laughing over the 
steaming tops of woolen mufflers, a 
drunkard who slued by mumbling 
to himself. And there were women 
in their sleezy clothes, with a saucy 
light screwed into their eyes, and 
smiling magenta lips. They never 
stopped to speak to the pencil man. 
They knew him of old; he never had 
the necessary fourpence—or when 
he had, it went for opium, not for 
them. So they minced by, their 
cheap laughter trailing in the wind 
like a boat’s broad furrow in the 
ocean. In a little while it would 
die, and there would be no sound to 
tell who had passed—no sound, just 
the stale soul of laughter mixing 
with the market smells. 

A Salvationist halted to ask im- 
portantly, “Are you saved, my poor 
man? Do you rejoice in the glory 


























of the Lord?” He suddenly thought 
better and said nothing, for he rec- 
ognized the proud, pinched face. 
That face had once laughed at him 
in a eoffee stall, had laughed at him 
when he tried to speak to it of God 
and Jesus. The Salvationist coughed 
and proceeded about his circum- 
spect, Christian way. 

Heavy drays rumbled in the 
crowded streets, and in the gutter 
twittering sparrows fought over 
some stray garbage. Not even birds 
sleep in Covent Garden. 

The man shifted his pencils to 
the other hand, staring at them 
stupidly with his sleepy eyes, half 
decided to throw them away. He 
didn’t know why he wanted to 
throw them away—unless it was to 
escape, and he couldn’t escape. He 
didn’t dare stir from the sanctuary 
of the three pavement lines—and 
even if he dared, there was too lit- 
tle strength in his tired legs. The 
very thought of forsaking the pave- 
ment lines with their strange secu- 
rity made him start with fright. 
He would have to cross the street— 
and the street was crowded with 
heavy lumbering carts and drays. 
The iron of the horses’ hoofs struck 
frosty green sparks from the cob- 
bles. Somehow green sparks made 
the pencil man think of Heaven. 

Heaven. Of course he didn’t be- 
lieve in it; but if there were a para- 
dise, it would be green like the souls 
of those frosty sparks—it would be 
a place of sleep, and opium, and 
sweet warmth, with a little hot- 
coffee stall tucked away in the cor- 
ner of some celestial alley. There 
would be a portly angel in a tar- 
nished halo and a white apron be- 
hind the counter. An angel who 
never bothered about making 
change. An angel who would let 
him sleep in the corner. 
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The vision of sleep was haunting. 
It would be cold along the embank- 
ment to-night—no matter how thick 
the makeshift blanket of stray 
newspapers. Suddenly the pencil 
man knew that he had no desire to 
sleep, no desire to eat. That was a 
negative happiness, and he had 
reached the point where such things 
were of no moment, where every- 
thing was merged into a dull, stun- 
ning emptiness that made pain a 
fierce ecstasy, both kindly and nour- 
ishing. Ah, that dullness,—if only 
it were not that the crying hunger 
for opium that rubbed his nerves 
until they were raw and sensile only 
to pain. 

Thoughts began to bob up in his 
brain like myriad corks on a trou- 
bled pond. One of the bobbing 
thoughts had the picture of a girl’s 
face. Slowly he remembered her. 
She had passed his way a fortnight 
ago—and she had stopped to buy 
one of his pencils. It was unusual, 
because no one ever bought pencils, 
no one wanted them. Even the girl 
didn’t want the pencil. When she 
thought she was out of sight, she 
threw it into the gutter. The pen- 
cil man knew. He had watched 
her; and he watched her the next 
night, the next and the next, as she 
went by, taking a pencil and leav- 
ing a coin—and throwing the pen- 
cils into the gutter. Through the 
vagueness of his mind she came 
back clearer to him. Somehow the 
vagueness made his _ perspective 
more acute, more true. Her pennies 
had bought him coffee and scraps 
of bread. In his mind a part of him 
laughed bitterly at it. The price of 
his life: the price of her body. 
What a sense of humor the Al- 
mighty must have! He Who creat- 
ed these blasphemies. He made the 
wind so cold. He wasn’t the God 
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schoolboys knew at St. Cuthbert’s. 
He wasn’t the God of the priests. 
Perhaps He wasn’t God at all. 
God isn’t. How perfectly it fitted 
into the scheme of Covent Garden. 
No sleep. Hunger in the kitchen of 
London. Women and love—if you 
are lucky to have the fourpence 
with which to buy. Fourpence, 
fourpence! The pencil man won- 
dered what would happen if Christ 
should suddenly stand at his side. 
Would He know His people, or 
would they know Him; or would 
unwashed beggars and harlots push 
him off the curb into the filthy gut- 
ters? Christ; God; and Coffee,—or 
Opium. The mental enumeration 
was like an inventory of luxuries. 
The pencil-man choked on a tear- 
ing spasm of coughing. It left him 


weak with a stabbing pain in his 
lungs; but the weakness, the pain 


could not calm the rioting brain 
that gave no peace, but panic. It 
must be the lack of sleep, the cold. 
Strange, he felt so faint, so dizzy. 
He didn’t seem to be himself. The 
lines of the pavement—oh, he was 
safe if he did not venture beyond 
them. Safe; and then his pencils. 
And the wall—it was good behind 
his back. Only—if his knees were 
not so weak. Now for a shilling— 

Suddenly he knew that some one 
was standing before him, and he 
raised his red eyes. It was the girl 
of the fortnight ago—the girl who 
threw his pencils into the gutter. 
He stared at her resentfully, dumb- 
ly. This was an intrusion. 

The minute hand of the dirty 
moon-faced clock laboriously jerked 
to another black mark. 

The girl did not speak—as if 
there were no need for words. The 
pencil man felt her hand slip under 
his arm. Somehow, almost against 
his will, he was following her along 
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the crowded pavement. Everything 
began to be blurred and indistinct, 
until he was moving through the 
fog. He couldn’t seem to think cor- 
rectly. He only knew that this har- 
lot, who threw his pencils into the 
gutters, was guiding him along by 
the arm, and that he must be very 
weak, for he was leaning heavily on 
her. He didn’t know where they 
were going, or why—uniless the har- 
lot was looking for God. 

Once out of the crush, the girl 
found a ramshackle cab. With the 
help of a surly coachman, redolent 
of stale beer, she helped the pencil 
man into the musty-smelling dark- 
ness of the coach. He collapsed on 
the cushions like an empty burlap 
bag, and his battered hat fell under 
his feet. The coach jerked for- 
ward, its wheels complaining in the 
cold. 

The man’s head slipped down 
along the cushions until it rested 
on the girl’s shoulder. She looked 
at him but said nothing. Lights 
from occasional street lamps slant- 
ed through the dusty little window, 
lighting up her oval face for brief 
instants. Each time her lips were 
formed as if she were going to 
speak, but there was no sound. The 
man had no desire to talk. His 
head pained incessantly, and the 
world spun about him. The coach 
lurched over a deep rut, almost 
throwing him to the floor. Dimly 
he was conscious of the girl catch- 
ing him, and putting his head back 
on her shoulder. She pushed back 
the hair from his forehead. She 
was talking. 

He heard the words. “What's 
your name—boy?” They were 
strained, almost bashful — those 
words, and for a long time they 
were meaningless vocal sounds in 
his ears. 




















For an instant the fog cleared, 
and he understood. “At school 
they used to call me Tommy, short- 
ening my last name, you know. 
Only—” his voice trailed off. That 
sounded so childish; but he was too 
tired to explain. Later, perhaps. 

The meager information seemed 
to satisfy the girl. They rode on 
in heavy silence, like two reserved 
strangers in a railway compart- 
ment. The girl was thinking of the 
man’s slim hands, of the way he 
referred to a school nickname, and 
of the tremulous way in which he 
talked. She hadn’t thought to find 
a schoolboy selling pencils in Co- 
vent Garden. 

The cab stopped with an emphat- 
ic jerk before a blistered wooden 
house with myopic windows. The 
girl and the man climbed four steep 
flights of stairs and turned down a 
narrow hallway. 

The fog was thick again. 
five shillings— 

Unlocking the door, the girl led 
the way into the room and lighted 
the small oil lamp on the table. 
Weakly the man found a seat in the 
low cane chair pulled close to the 
cold, pot-bellied iron stove in the 
corner. He looked around tenta- 
tively. It was a small room, with 
sloping walls, chaste of paper or 
whitewash. There was a bed, and 
some chairs, and a window looking 
out over London. And, somehow, 
looking through the window, there 
still seemed to be stars in the sky. 
(Stars—it was funny.) 

Stripping off her coat and hat, 
the girl tossed them on the bed, 
then fetched a half pint bottle of 
brandy from the mangy washstand. 
Tommy took a drink from the bot- 
tle. It burned. Another gulp, and 
the burning gave way to a pleasant 
sense of warmth. He forgot how 


Now 
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cold he was. Mechanically the girl 
took the bottle from him and re- 
placed the cork. She had that pe- 
culiar faculty of speaking in si- 
lences, which made words sacrilegi- 
ous. Without speaking they looked 
at each other. The pencil man saw 
that she was young, much too 
young, with her slim girlish body 
and the illusion of childish virgin- 
ity that still lurked in her eyes and 
in the perk of her soft mouth. 
Tommy blinked and, remembering 
conventional politeness, started to 
get to his feet. 

Her hand on his shoulder checked 
him. “Now, you sit where you are. 
I'll fix the fire, and find us a little 
to eat. Just you sit where you are 
and warm yourself. You look aw- 
fully blue from the cold.” 

Tommy subsided in his chair, and 
his blood-shot eyes were grateful. 
His voice sounded queer when he 
spoke. “Thank you, Miss. I’m 
afraid I am a little tired. I’d like 
to help a bit, though .. .” 

The girl smiled. She wasn’t used 
to being called Miss, and it made 
her feel momentarily refined. “No, 
you sit right where you are. You'd 
only be in the way, and besides you 
don’t know where anything is in 
this place—yet.” 

“Yes, Miss,” he said obediently, 
just like a schoolboy would say it. 

As they spoke the girl went me- 
thodically about preparing some 
supper. From a wooden box on 
the window ledge she took some 
sliced bacon wrapped in a greasy 
sheet of gray paper. The frying 
pan had not been washed since last 
night, but there was no time to 
waste with it now. The girl laid 
eight strips of bacon on it and set 
it on the stove. After all, the pan 
did not look so terribly dirty, and 
she doubted that the pencil man 
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would even notice it. She dragged 
the fire box from a corner and set 
about kindling a fire in the maw of 
the pot bellied iron stove. 

Tommy watched her with fasci- 
nation. 

“You'd better take another nip of 
that brandy,” she advised him, as 
she stuffed kindling and old papers 
into the stove. “It will warm you 
up a bit. The stove will be going 
in a minute, now.” 

Obediently he reached for the 
brandy. 

The fire was made; the bacon be- 
gan to sizzle; and the little pot of 
tea, perched precariously near the 
rusty stove-pipe, began to simmer. 
Tommy was left beside the fire, and 
the girl was setting the small center 
table with her tiny assortment of 
chipped crockery. Tommy sat there 
in the half light with the shadows 
playing on his high forehead and 
his sunken eyes. The mouth that 
was almost too sensuous was mov- 
ing silently. He didn’t know what 
he was trying to say, unless that 
the warmth of the stove was more 
painful than the cold. Everything 
was jammed together in one gigan- 
tic tangle, and it wouldn’t unravel 
for him. More and more his raw 
nerves cried out for opium. 

Supper was ready. There were 
buns, bacon and tea on the table. 
The girl had discarded her street 
clothes for a black kimona with 
large faded sunflowers on it. 

“Tommy,” she called cheerfully; 
but the man in the chair gave no 
answer. Francis Thompson had 
fallen asleep, clutching in his hand 
a packet of cheap pencils. 

The girl went over to the chair 
by the stove. She brushed back the 
hair from his forehead. “Poor 


devil,” she said, and tenderly she 
kissed his brow. 
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For Tommy the weeks that fol- 
lowed were a blissful surcease from 
the long, agonizing, sleepless nights 
on the grimy pavements. The 
numbing narcotic of pain was gone. 
He had food now, sometimes there 
was even a slender packet of opium 
that the girl bought him “when 
trade was good,” and occasionally a 
dram of cheap brandy. There was 
no more picketing the night into 
dawn. Instead, at evening by the 
smoky light of the oil lamp Tommy 
scribbled odd scraps of poetry on 
the margins of newspapers. The 
girl never quite understood what he 
was writing about, but she liked to 
hear him read, to see his eyes light 
up, to hear his apologetic, tremu- 
lous laughter. 

His poetry affected her like mu- 
sic. It did not require the halting 
medium of words. She felt it, with- 
out ever understanding what it was. 
When he had finished reading, she 
always told him, “Tommy, you 
make me feel all queer inside, sort 
of.” Then they would sit there in 
silence, as if ashamed of each oth- 
er, and listen to the sharp crackle 
of the fire, until the man’s eyes got 
heavy staring at the faded yellow 
sunflowers on the black kimono. 

Every morning they breakfasted 
together in a neighboring coffee 
stall, whence Tommy would turn 
his thin shoes to Covent Garden, or 
Drury Lane, or the streets about 
Charing Cross, always with the 
same hopes and the same handful 
of pencils. The girl went her way 
—Tommy never inquired what way 
it was—for she had a double liveli- 
hood to make. Her clientele held 
forth on a slightly higher social 
plane than that of the fourpence 
Covent Garden tarts, and she went 























to them in her light-hearted way, 
with an absurd childish dignity and 
with a smiling face as befits a 
daughter of joy. 

Her name Tommy never learned. 
Her answer was always the same 
half sardonic, half whimsical puck- 
ering of her lips. 

“It doesn’t matter that much— 
and besides, what you don’t know is 
always the easiest to forget.” 

“But why should I ever want to 


forget?” That made it so perplex- 
ing. 

“You will, though, sometime, 
Tommy. Besides, it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 


“But I shan’t ever forget. Come 
now, what is it?” 

No matter how often that ques- 
tion was repeated, she never 
deigned to answer it. She would 
shrug her small shoulders, kiss his 
frowning forehead and beg him to 
forget all about it. She was an aw- 
ful lot like De Quincey’s Ann must 
have been, Tommy decided. She 
with that understanding ignorance 
of hers that reached up to you at 
the oddest moments—and so pa- 
thetically, that it almost made tears 
start in your eyes. So Tommy 
came to calling her Ann, and she 
never asked him to explain why. 
She answered to “Ann” with the 
same indifferent grace with which 
she would have responded to Guini- 
vere—or Maisie. Names were im- 
material; and Tommy remembered 
that the Canaanitish woman lived 
more happily in history without a 
name than Herodias with one. 

So the girl became Ann. It was 


just a name, and the fact that the 
mother of the Virgin bore the same 
name never occurred to either of 
them. Which was just as well, for 
such a thought would have sug- 
gested religion, and Tommy’s reli- 
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gion had reached a stage where it 
had become an isolated, detached 
something, chill as marble, of much 
philosophy and little belief. As for 
Ann, Tommy’s idea of religion did 
not exist. She was a lusty, un- 
moral little pagan, with the same 
childish idea of God as a toddling 
baby. She regarded Him much the 
same as a Prince in a fairy tale— 
Someone Who rode a charger, white 
and soft as samite, and who hadn’t 
an awful lot to do with His time. 
“Something like the Prince of 
Wales, you know, Tommy. Only 
much better looking.” 

Indirectly it was God Who led to 
their fierce little quarrels. It was 
Ann’s naive conviction that a 
deity’s name should be used in the 
same carefree way one would use a 
Prince Charming’s—or a Prince of 
Wales’. When she was speaking to 
Tommy, she had the unconscious 
habit of throwing “God bless you” 
into her conversation in much the 
same easy way that she would toss 
a handful of chestnuts on a pan 
over an open fire. It annoyed 
Tommy. At times it even made 
him wince. God belonged to Covent 
Garden. Let Him stay there. Tom- 
my wanted to get away from the 
thought; it made him _ restless, 
when God came crowding in on one 
like this. He didn’t belong in Ann’s 
crowded little room, where the stars 
and moon shone in through the 
small window. 

And Tommy and Ann would have 
childish fights about Him, and 
Ann, with no faith and less philoso- 
phy, but with a shining Fairy 
Prince, always seemed to have the 
better of it. 

“Ann, it’s stupidly foolish. You 
can’t possibly believe in any such 
Thing.” 


“Of course I do. Everybody 
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knows there is such a Thing; and 
you don’t have to believe when a 
Thing is.” 

Poppycock. What did a prosti- 
tute know about theology. 

“Very well if you feel that way 
about it. But keep your God to 
yourself, and stop throwing those 
‘God bless yous’ at me. I don’t 
want anyone to bless me.” 

“You can’t get away from Him 
that way, Tommy,” she would say 
quietly, and the stilted realization 
always told. He couldn’t answer 
that. Nor could he make a reply 
when Ann asked him why, since he 
resented the idea of God, didn’t he 
tear that papist, holy medal from 
his neck. That question always 
routed him into sullen quiet. As 
long as he could remember the 
medal had hung about his neck on 
its little chain, and some invisible 
force made the thought of tearing it 
off cowardly and sacrilegious. 

Their quarrels always ended the 
same way. Tommy would subside 
into a stubborn silence and go to 
bed without so much as another 
word, save perhaps a gruff “Good- 
night” when he felt Ann’s hand on 
his shoulder after the light was out. 
Sometimes the silence would sur- 
vive the night, and last even beyond 
the frugal breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Many times when they left 
the coffee stall together, Tommy 
would go off sullenly silent with his 
handful of pencils, leaving Ann 
standing on the pavement to watch 
him as he sidled along the wall, 
every now and then hitching up the 
collar of his coat as if it were slip- 
ping from his none too thickly cov- 
ered shoulders. On such times 


Ann would tell herself that Tommy 
was a queer boy, and she would go 
her own way, feeling very sorry for 
him. 
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What Tommy’s thoughts were in 
these black moods, Ann never di- 
vined, but with a woman’s intuition 
she sensed that it was best not to 
bother him. Tommy was uncon- 
sciously grateful for her non-inter- 
ference, even though silence made 
thought more difficult. He often 
marveled that Ann said so little, 
and that that little stayed with him 
so long. Throughout the day her 
phrases kept recurring in his mind 
—“You can’t get away from It that 
way, Tommy.” Standing on some 
corner with his handful of pencils, 
he would wrestle with the idea un- 
til he was cowed and frightened. 
Supposing there was a God. Sup- 
posing he couldn’t get away. And 
he had a disordered vision of being 
crushed under a huge juggernaut in 
which rode Ann and her Fairy 
Prince. Supposing— 

Then a constable’s surly com- 
mand, “Move on, there, move on!” 


Ill 


Three weeks after Francis 
Thompson first went to live with 
his Ann, he was waiting for her at 
his old stand in the shadow of the 
Covent Garden clock. The Febru- 
ary cold stabbed like a legion of 
chilled silver daggers, and every- 
thing was sodden in the drizzling 
mist that hid the rough outlines of 
the buildings in a dim opaque 
shroud. Even the streets were 
strangely deserted, and mufiled 
footfalls waked an army of dumb, 
startled echoes. Those who picket- 
ed the darkness were few to-night; 
and rain water squished against the 
bare feet in the worn shoes. 

Tommy held his pencils while a 
thin rivulet of water meandered 
down his wrist and arm. Things 
had not been going so well of late; 























and his confused thoughts dived 
and sputtered like cursing meteors. 
They had quarreled again that 
morning—no, he had quarreled— 
Ann was too even tempered, too 
childish to be serious. Ann and 
her God blessing—she didn’t know 
what she was talking about. Tom- 
my laughed bitterly to himself. 
God bless him! Why they didn’t 
have enough money the last few 
days to afford even a miserly few 
grains of opium. If it were “God 
damn him,” it could not be any 
worse. 

The thought of opium sent his 
whole being crying with hunger. 
Damn this infernal rain! 

A cab lurched up to the curb; he 
saw Ann’s face in the window, 
heard her light, cheerful call of 
“Tommy, Tommy. Come now, it’s 
time to come home.” The riotous 
luxury of the nightly cab often set 
Tommy wondering, but he never 
dared to ask about it. A cab was 
stupid, though, when it was only a 
few blocks to Ann’s lodgings. (“God 
bless Ann.”’) 

“Come, Tommy.” Dully Tommy 
pocketed the pencils, crossed the 
pavement and climbed into the clap- 
trap conveyance. From the roof a 
dithyramb beat on his ears with the 
tattoo of the splashing rain drops: 
God bless, God bless, God bless .. . 

Ann was talking. “Beastly weath- 
er, Tommy, isn’t it? This weather 
makes it awfully hard for you with 
that cough.” 

Some innate chivalry made him 
gracious in spite of himself. “Oh, 
it wasn’t so bad. And I managed 
to get sixpence doing some odd jobs 
for a green-grocer. And he gave me 
my dinner besides.” He fished in 
his pockets and produced a damp 
parcel. “I bought some tea. Ours 
was all gone this morning.” 
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“Tea, and sixpence. Tommy, 
you’re a dear.” Ann laughed. She 
was in perfect humor. “I don’t 
know what I should do without you, 
God bless you.” 

“Ann, please don’t say that again. 
I don’t want you to. It drives me 
mad. If you must say something, 
say ‘God damn you.’” He was surly 
again. “Moreover, I haven’t six- 
pence after buying the tea. I’ve 
only fourpence.” 

She disregarded this. “But Tom- 
my, why should I say that, when I 
don’t want you to be damned. I 
love you too much.” 

He growled some answer. Ann 
took his head caressingly in her 
arms. 

“Tommy, you’re cold and hun- 
gry. Don’t be so cranky with me.” 

Instantly his chivalry returned: 
how nonvolitional it was. “I’m 
sorry, Ann. I didn’t know what I 
was saying. I’m feeling ragged, I 
guess. You know when I don’t have 
opium for a week, it makes me all 
nerves, all nagging.” 

She smoothed his wet hair and 
he knew that she understood, knew 
that he suddenly wanted to tell her 
what was troubling him. Words 
tumbled out in confusion until he 
scarcely knew what he was trying 
to say. 

“Everything is so confused—I’m 
lost—I can’t seem to know where I 
am. When I was a young boy on 
my way to school, we went from 
Durham to Upshaw in a carriage, 
—and I had a bag of jam tarts in 
my pocket. They got hopelessly 
smashed and messy, and the other 
boys found out—and they teased 
about it—and frightened me. 
That’s the way I feel now— it’s as if 
everything I have has been smashed 
as squashy as those jam tarts—and, 
in place of the boys, God is sitting 
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on the other side of the carriage, 
teasing and frightening me.” He 
stopped, then added in a small 
voice, “I had to throw the jam tarts 
away, they were so smashed.” It 
sounded like an apology. 

“I know, Tommy, I know. It’s 
just that you’re tired, and wet from 
the rain. A nip of brandy and some 
hot food will make you right. Now 
stop worrying about that sack of 
tarts—and don’t be so foolish about 
God. He isn’t teasing you.” 

“But, Ann, He is. That’s why I 
don’t want you to say that—that 
thing.” 

They reached the ramshackle, 
listing house, and Ann paid the 
cabby his fare. To-night there 
were no stars in the frame of the 
little window, and the rain, beating 
down on the slate roof, made the 
small room uncomfortable and 
damp. There was a large irregular 
splotch on the ceiling where the 
roof leaked. Methodically Tommy 
set a pan under it to catch the drip, 
then took some brandy from the 
washstand. 

A leaking roof, and no stars could 
not annoy Ann. Humming snatches 
of a music hall air, she slipped out 
of her dress and flung on the sun- 
flower wrapper. Still singing, she 
lighted a cigarette and, leaving 
Tommy to coax the embers in the 
stove into a cheerful blaze with the 
wood of a broken packing case, she 
set about getting the supper. 

The smoke from Ann’s cigarette 
drifted in long gray streamers over 
the chimney of the smoky oil lamp. 
Presently she made a half-hearted 
effort to start some conversation. 

“It will be Spring soon, Tommy, 
and there will be band concerts in 
the parks and we can go together.” 

“Yes, Ann, it will be Spring,” but 
there was no enthusiasm in his 
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voice. He didn’t know whether he 
was going mad or not. His head 
was all queer; his thoughts startled 
up like a covey of scarlet birds and 
circled around with great beatings 
of their huge red wings until it 
seemed as if they would knock him 
to the ground. Someone was sitting 
on the other side of the coach teas- 
ing him about his squashed jam 
tarts. The pot bellied stove was 
making ribald faces at him... 

“Tommy, things—things were 
much better to-day, so I got you a 
little packet of opium. I have it in 
my purse ’til after you’ve had some- 
thing to eat. Now fix that fire for 
me, like a good boy, God bless you.” 

The words boomed like a salvo of 
cannons. Something snapped with 
a bright pain. “Ann—God bless— 
God damn—Oh, my God!” He 
screamed and collapsed unconscious 
to the bare floor. 

In the morning the errant sun 
slanted through the little window, 
but Francis Thompson never knew 
it. He lay there on the narrow bed, 
now burning, now freezing; and his 
head was bursting with a strange 
pressure. It was a toy box, and 
God was throwing all its shiny toys 
into the gutter where they were 
crushed to pieces under the horses’ 
hoofs and the grinding wheels of 
the heavy drays. It was a drum 
that boomed with pain. Everything 
was insecure, trembling, like a 
house of cards tumbling down in a 
fog. It was so dark. If he could 
only whistle to keep up his courage 
—and, somehow when he dared to 
plunge through the dark, he always 
found Ann’s face waiting for him in 
the shadow of the Covent Garden 
clock—and Ann’s hand outstretched 
to help him where the road was 
bad... 

For two weeks Tommy tossed on 

















his narrow bed. His footsteps re- 
ceded until they stumbled along the 
blurred edge of silence. A doctor 
came, diagnosed the illness as pneu- 
monia complicated by a serious 
mental fever, took his fee, and went 
away. Ann’s money vanished, and 
it was out of the question for her 
to leave Tommy’s sick-bed for her 
daily assignations. When her funds 
ran out and there was no food, she 
pawned a gold watch, the last me- 
mento of what had been her former 
associations. The money bought a 
bottle of port wine and dainties to 
tempt a weary appetite; and left 
enough for the less prodigal neces- 
sities of her own life. 

For two weeks Ann sat by the 
bedside, listening to his delirious 
ravings of Manchester, of the shut- 
ter he had dropped on the customer 
of McMaster’s in Panton Street, of 
jam tarts, of God, of laudanum; and 
watching him pick at the conse- 
crated medal about his neck. Then 
one evening at twilight Tommy 
opened his eyes and smiled at her. 
“Ann,” he whispered, and straight- 
way fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Ann got up, and put a small glass 
of wine on the chair by the bedside. 
She threw aside her black wrapper, 
laced her corsets, and slipped on 
her frock. The money from the 
watch was all spent; but Tommy 
was going to get well again. She 
could leave him now without being 
worried. Ann looked out the win- 
dow. It was a pleasant evening. 
Trade would be good—three shil- 
lings perhaps, or even a crown. 
Lamb chops for Tommy. 

Ann put on her hat and went out. 


IV 


Convalescence was slow and fret- 
ful. 


There was no promise, how- 
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ever faint, of Spring in the harsh 
February winds; and Tommy 
squirmed on his hard bed, watching 
the thin sunlight creep across the 
chilly room to touch the battered 
wooden furniture as a lover would 
touch his mistress. Tommy had 
wanted to die and now, with life 
thrust back on him again, he found 
it very lonely, especially since Ann 
was away more often and never re- 
turned until it was very late. Ann 
was quieter, and there were times 
when she dumped the day’s receipts 
on the table to count them, that 
there was a new hardness about her 
mouth, something older about her 
eyes. Tommy saw it, and it set 
him wondering. And a sick man 
has lots of time in which to think. 

In her attitude towards Tommy, 
however, there was no change. Her 
profession with its bargain counter 
commerce, she always left outside 
the warped door, just as if it were a 
pair of muddied overshoes. Even 
with his sullen blasphemies, she de- 
cided that Tommy was a bit too 
clean to have his heart tracked up 
with the mire of gutters. To Tom- 
my, Ann remained half sister, half 
beloved—a chaste Galatea. At 
nights when she sat by his bedside 
with the faded sunflowers on her 
wrapper dull splashes of punctua- 
tion in the darkness of the room, 
he would bethink himself of the 
paradox until he was too tired to 
think longer. After all, it was much 
nicer to lie there and have her rum- 
ple his hair. It made drowsiness so 
peaceful. 

With returning health, songs be- 
gan to well up in Tommy’s heart, 
and his lean fingers ached to talk 
to a pen. He devoured the maga- 
zines Ann brought him. The old 
fervor came back, and odd lines 
and stanzas were laboriously traced 
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out on nondescript shreds of pa- 
per. Poems and papers jostled 
each other in his crowded imagina- 
tion, until he was no longer an in- 
valid in Ann’s cheap rooms. Even 
Ann faded pathetically in this new 
world. She became remote—as if 
she were his in eclipse, beside him 
but obscured in a radiant light. 

In another few days Tommy 
would be able to venture out again, 
but now he lay there turning over 
phrases in his mind. This paper, 
or these poems—one of the reviews 
might take kindly to them, per- 
haps. His roving eyes saw a beetle 
squashed in the center of the irreg- 
ular yellow splotch of ceiling where 
the roof leaked. It made him think 
of a smeared sunset clotting the 
horizon. Hm—smeared sunset— 
beetles. Good line, that; very felici- 
tous. He must make a note of it. 
He reached for the little sheaf of 


paper and the scrubby pen on the 


chair. He scratched down the 
phrase on a fresh sheet; then, 
struck by a sudden zest, he sat up, 
raised his knees and started to write 
on a_ half-finished manuscript. 
Paganism: New and Old. The title 
struck Tommy as a bit too preten- 
tious; and he knew that it was like- 
wise slightly insincere, for he wrote 
of Christianity like a stanch church- 
man. 

The words came easily. “... Not 
in marriage, they proclaim, is the 
fulfillment of Love, though its 
earthly and temporal fulfillment 
may be therein; for how can Love, 
which is the desire of soul for soul, 
attain satisfaction in the conjunc- 
tion of body with body. Poor, in- 
deed ...” And as he wrote the 
lines, he thought of Ann. 

That night when Ann returned, 
the paper was finished, and some 
poems recopied. Ann hung over 
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his shoulder as he composed a letter 
to the Editor of Merry England. 
She didn’t quite understand the 
grimy, dog-eared manuscript, nor, 
for that matter, any of the poems; 
but Tommy, sitting there at the ta- 
ble with a blanket wrapped around 
his shoulders, showed the first en- 
thusiasm he had in months, and she 
didn’t dare tell him that no one 
would read that sort of thing, what 
with all its strange names and big 
words. There was a poem, “The 
Passion of Mary”—and Ann knew 
it was too holy. No one read holy 
things any more, and besides Tom- 
my wasn’t quite the person you'd 
expect to write holy things after 
what he had said about God... And 
she smiled to herself as she listened 
to Tommy spend the money he 
would receive for his poems on a 
fairy holiday for Ann and himself. 

Next morning Ann mailed the 
manuscripts, and for several weeks 
Tommy sent her daily to the Char- 
ing Cross Post Office—he was still 
too weak to travel that distance 
himself—to make inquiries for a 
letter. There was no letter. The 
uninviting manuscript was pigeon- 
holed by a bored editor in the maga- 
zine offices. Nothing worth while 
could be expected from such a dirty 
looking paper. (These authors! 
The overworked editor yawned and 
inspected his finger nails.) 

After a while Tommy ceased ask- 
ing Ann to look for the letter. Ann 
knew the silence hurt him, but she 
never mentioned it. He had ex- 
pected so much; and she knew the 
defeat rankled. After all, he must 
know that she appreciated the holi- 
day he had planned for her, even if 
she knew before the copy was post- 
ed that it would be tossed aside and 
never acknowledged. Her poor 
Tommy. 














Spring came to London — and 
everyone continued to go about his 
business. There was no time for 
stupid foolishness. The days 
slipped into the drowsy languor of 
summer, and existence for Ann and 
Tommy became almost idyllic. 
Money was plentiful, and there were 
little excursions to the sea or to the 
country. For the first time in 
months Ann tasted happiness, and 
bolted it just like a greedy child. 
There were nights when, the din of 
London behind them, they sat to- 
gether on some grassy hillside, 
watching the Great Bear prowling 
along the horizon, sniffing the frieze 
of gorse and bracken as if nosing 
for the moon-pot of golden honey. 
It was good to lie in Tommy’s arms 
at such moments. He was so ten- 
der, so nice. His kisses were half 
passion, half apology, just like a 
schoolboy’s. Ann liked him to kiss 
her. He was a gentleman. 

Life lazed along. Ann very rare- 
ly caught Tommy scribbling on his 
scraps of paper. He was apparently 
content with the few menial jobs 
he picked up during the day. Ann 
distrusted this new contentment— 
even if it did make Tommy more 
tender and more affectionate to her. 
In it she sensed a rival, because in 
her naive way she could feel the 
restless seething behind his tremu- 
lous laughter and his schoolboy em- 
braces. Tommy’s hidden discon- 
tent worried her, but she went on, 
trying to laugh at her fears, and 
squandering his smiles and kisses 
for her own secret happiness. 

Since Tommy’s illness there had 
been no more quarrels, no more 
talk of God. But this, too, was 
largely external; for Ann under- 
stood that Tommy still fretted about 
his metaphorical jam tarts, about 
the One Who sat on the opposite 
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side of the coach teasing him. Time 
and again she caught herself with 
the forbidden expression on her 
lips, and she had to stop in confu- 
sion. Tommy would look at her 
gratefully and smile. He knew, too. 
And Ann would suddenly be over- 
come with a pathetic, helpless feel- 
ing. She wanted to help him, but 
she couldn’t. He must help him- 
self, and that, Ann knew, was ex- 
pecting too much from the helpless 
Tommy, whom she wanted to help 
so much. 

This vaguely sensed unrest was 
the invisible cloud that cast its 
shadow over their friendship. It 
embarrassed both of them like a 
shadowy premonition of disaster. 
Ann hated it, because it meant shar- 
ing Tommy with a stranger—and 
she wanted him all to herself. 

With the first silvery traces of 
frost on the London housetops 
Tommy’s health began to get trou- 
blesome again. His cough got 
worse, and he needed more opium 
to soothe his restless nerves. He 
became querulous, but Ann re- 
mained as cheerful as ever. There 
came the interminable, slashing 
winter rains, the fogs, the snow. 
Ann eked out happiness with the 
horded memories of fresh green 
grass, the brazen moon, and the 
spark in Tommy’s eyes when he 
kissed her under the stars. In spite 
of Tommy’s melancholy, the way 
she went around the little room in 
her sunflower wrapper, humming 
her songs, smoking her cigarette, 
made it cheerful if not comfortable. 
She treated Tommy as if he had 
been the most beautiful guest in her 
very brilliant salon. Ann’s cheeri- 
ness was, as she admitted to her- 
self, a little forced at times, but 
then it devolved on some one to 
brighten up the drafty hole of a 
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room, when Tommy was sunk in 
one of his abstracted, sullen moods. 

The bitter winter weather kept 
Tommy in the room most of the 
time, and once again he took to 
writing, and once again Ann took to 
bringing him home a few maga- 
zines. At night she would sit by his 
knee to watch him, as he spun with 
the alchemy of magic the gold of a 
sonnet from a tuppenny pot of ink 
and a ragged scrap of paper. It all 
perplexed Ann, just as it had per- 
plexed one of Ann’s sisters some 
centuries ago, when she sat by the 
knee of another Francis, watching 
him rime a ballade in a Paris tav- 
ern, and ready the while to stamp it 
with the imprimatur of her lips. 
Only Villon’s Anns had names of 
their own. 

Of the poetry Tommy wrote, 
most of it lived, like the May fly, 
for the briefness of a single day— 
the paper was too handy for kin- 
dling the fire. It seemed to serve 
only to increase his restlessness; 
and Ann could see the story of the 
jam tarts flash occasionally from 
his eyes. With the new year Ann 
saw this consuming discontent mag- 
nify and enlarge, and her secret ap- 
prehension grew for she recognized 
an interloper that made Tommy a 
stranger and threatened her brief 
dole of happiness. But the panic 
in her heart was too great; one 
night Tommy awoke from his sleep, 
and beside him in the moonlight 
Ann’s face was wet with tears. It 
made him wonder, but when she 
awoke him in the morning with a 
song, he said nothing about it. 

The incident was soon forgotten. 
Tommy only remembered it when 
the future sanctified the past. 

And the future seemed to spring 
from a bitter, rainy night when Ann, 
tired and bedraggled, came home, 
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bringing Tommy two wet and sod- 
den magazines. Tommy was more 
curt than his usual wont, so Ann 
left him to his reading. His fits of 
melancholia were familiar to her 
now, and she had learned that si- 
lence was a far better remedy for 
them than her solicitude. Ann 
gathered her wrapper around her, 
and curled up on the bed to darn 
some stockings. Between her lips 
was the incongruous cigarette and 
in her throat the refrain of the lat- 
est music hall song. 

Tommy sat by the pot bellied 
stove, hunching over the damp 
magazines. He turned the wet 
pages very carefully, lest they 
should tear, and wished to the high 
heavens that Ann wouldn’t sing all 
the time. The idiotic tune grated 
on his tensed nerves. Resolutely 
he tried to shut his ears to her 
voice, but it kept intruding, kept 
shattering his concentration. The 
magazine somehow failed to hold 
his interest to-night; reading it be- 
came an effort. 

When he had finished the first 
journal, his eyes had grown heavy 
and sleepy. He was about to lay 
the untouched magazine aside for 
the morrow when his restless fin- 
gers began idly to thumb through 
the pages. He was sleepy, but there 
was no desire for sleep in him, and 
this second book might contain 
something that would catch his 
eye. The wet wrinkled pages turned 
under his hands. 

No. Nothing unusual this month; 
the regular contents. This essay 
here—Francis Thompson stopped 
rigid. A line of bold-faced print 
sprang mockingly from the page 
and struck him in the face. His 
eyes closed as if from a physical 
blow. It was quite impossible. He 
stared again, and still his eyes de- 
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ceived. There in the magazine was 
his name, his poem. Dumbly his 
brain read the title: “The Passion 
of Mary,” by Francis Thompson. 
He stared; then everything swayed 
before his vision and the rest of the 
page tumbled into a riot of dancing 
black characters. 

“Ann. Ann.” 

The hoarse cry brought her to his 
side instantly. He couldn’t tell her. 
He couldn’t speak. He could only 
point to the miracle of the page. 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy! I’m so 
glad, so happy. I—” 

Tommy was thankful that she 
threw her arms around him and 
kissed him, because he didn’t want 
her to see his soul sitting naked in 
his eyes. Ann! My God! 

He choked out some meaningless 
jumble of words which Ann under- 
stood without hearing. She held 
him closer. They sat there to- 
gether for a long while, holding 
each other tight in their arms, lis- 
tening to the cold rain on the roof 
and the crackle of the fire. 

Finally Tommy got to his feet. 
He kissed Ann, and together they 
went over to the rickety table to 
compose a letter to Mr. Meynell, the 
editor of the periodical. Ann would 
have her holiday after all. 

Ann should have been very happy 
about it, Tommy thought, but the 
next morning he noticed that her 
eyes were red and swollen from cry- 
ing. This time again he could not 
understand. 

An answer from the magazine 
came promptly this time. Ann 
brought it up from the chemist’s 
shop in Drury Lane where it had 
been delivered. “He was very ugly 
about it, Tommy. You know we 
owe him three and ninepence, and 
he didn’t want to give me the letter 
until it was paid, so I—” 
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But Tommy wasn’t listening to 
her. His eyes were devouring the 
letter. He caught Ann in his arms 
and showed her the check. 

“Look, Ann, look! No more lean 
days, dear. The check is all ours. 
And he wants me to arrange for 
regular work. Aren’t you happy?” 

Ann kissed him in her childish 
way. “Of course I am, Tommy boy. 
Happy for myself, and awfully hap- 
py because you are so happy. I’m 
glad for you, God bless you.” 

There was an awkward, ominous 
pause. Ann disengaged herself 
from Tommy’s caress. It was the 
first time in months that she had 
used that expression, but it still cut 
Tommy like a whip lash. Pain 
caught her throat. Oh, why did she 
have to spoil everything for him like 
that? Why? 

This time, however, Tommy re- 
covered himself. swiftly. “Never 
mind that, Ann dear. Let’s forget 
it. Come, put on your hat and coat 
and we'll go to a restaurant for 
supper, and to a music hall. And 
we must get a bracelet for you. It’s 
an occasion, and we must celebrate. 
Come along.” 

He was more like a schoolboy 
than ever, and his high spirits gave 
him a schoolboy’s insensibility. He 
did not notice the shadow that 
passed over Ann’s face. He did not 
see the hungry look in her eyes. 

She shook her head. “No, Tom- 
my. You go alone. I don’t want to 
go out to-night.” 

“Why, Ann. Why, what’s the 
matter?” Instantly he was all so- 
licitude. “Aren’t you feeling well?” 

“I’ve got a bad headache, Tom- 
my, and I’d rather go to bed. Even 
—even a—a hustler gets tired at 
times, you know.” 

Tommy stiffened. This wasn’t 
Ann. He was talking to a stranger, 
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the stranger who had been support- 
ing him by the sale of her body. 
Oh, it must be Ann. It was Ann, 
and she was feeling very ill. 

“Of course, dear. Now you go to 
bed, and I'll stay here with you. 
We can have our party to-morrow, 
or some day when you feel more 
fit.” 

“All right, Tommy,” she said 
weakly with tears in her voice, and 
obediently like a very small child 
she went directly to bed. 

For a long while Tommy held her 
hand until she fell asleep. After- 
wards he sat up alone for the great- 
er part of the night, smoking Ann’s 
cigarettes, writing and dreaming in 
feverish fits of illusion. The world 
had woke up for him. His poems. 
His—and finally he fell asleep in 
the low cane chair by the stove, 
with the copy of Merry England, 
opened at “The Passion of Mary,” 
clutched in his hand. 

It was almost noon when he 
awoke in a room full of warm, 
golden sunlight. Ann had evident- 
ly gone out. Her bed was empty 
and the bed clothes were all pushed 
together in a heap. At first the dis- 
order of the room struck Tommy 
as unusual, because Ann usually 
made the bed before she left. But 
possibly she had overslept and did 
not have time to straighten up the 
room before she went out to—work. 
Work! The word caught in his 
brain like a chestnut burr. It gave 
him furiously to think. Now that 
he had the opportunity to repay her 
all he owed her, he could take her 
out of all this slime and muck. She 
wouldn’t have to go to work after 
this. She shouldn’t have gone out 
to-day. But Ann was so childlike 
that perhaps she did not under- 
stand that the check belonged 
equally to both of them. 
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Francis Thompson sighed. Ah, 
well, it would be different now. 

He crossed the room and took the 
teapot off the stove. The table was 
set, although it did not look as if 
Ann had taken breakfast. He set 
down the teapot. He would have a 
cup of tea before doing a little work. 
Then to-night he and Ann would 
have wine at dinner. 

Visions of a feast shattered 
abruptly at the sight of a note 
propped up against the sugar bowl. 
It was written in pencil on that 
cheap, glazed paper with which a 
butcher wraps meat, and it was an- 
chored against the sugar-bowl by a 
half-crown. Mechanically Tommy 
picked it up to read it. It was from 
Ann. He read. 


“Dear TOMMY :— 

“This is good-by. You are among 
friends now. I am leaving you. 
They would never understand our 
friendship. It would soil you. I 
always knew you were a genius. 

“ANN.” 


and further down the paper, close 
to the anchoring half-crown, was 
the scrawling postscript: 


“Good-by, and—this time I say it 
like a prayer—God bless you, my 
Tommy.” 


That was all. 

“God bless you, my Tommy.” 
Stupidly he stared at the crude 
writing; he felt chastened by the 
dull sense of loss. The loss of 
something incalculably beautiful. 
And that pathetic note—her way of 
giving him back himself—himself, 
good-by, and half a crown. God 
bless him! Oh, God. 

Francis Thompson fell on his 
knees. 
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Somewhere in the distance a 
clock was striking noon. Each note 
boomed, God bless You, God bless 
You. He was beginning to under- 
stand now. Ann’s God. God bless 
you, boomed the clock. 

The last note echoed, shaking 
Tommy from his trance. He flung 
himself at the table and pulled some 
paper from the drawer. Cups, 
plates, teapot, sugar bowl, all were 
swept crashing to the floor. Witha 
fierce understanding passion Fran- 
cis Thompson began to write: 


“I fled Him, down the nights and 
down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways 

Of my own mind... .’ 


The shattered teapot made a large 
and unregarded mahogany stain on 
the bare floor. 


GOD BLESS YOU 





IV 


A woman stood before a shop 
window in a little street off Charing 
Cross. She was smiling. A man 
sauntered by, and stopped to inspect 
the display in the shop window. 
He jostled the woman and grinned 
at her. She smiled back. The man 
appraised her with his eyes. 

“Busy, sister?” 

“Doesn’t seem that way.” 

The man grinned with his lips, 
but not with his eyes. They still 
appraised. 

“Come along a bit?” 

“Don’t mind if I do.” 

The man slipped his arm around 
her waist, slyly pressing her firm 
young breast. The woman smiled 
into his face, and they started down 
the street. 

The man suggested a bit to eat, 
and maybe a bit to drink. 

The woman said, “That’s a nice 
boy, God bless you.” 





MOLINOS: A WANING INFLUENCE 


By MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


F all the Church’s condemna- 

tions of false doctrine, none 
has been so severe and sweeping as 
that stigmatizing the teaching of 
Miguel Molinos, the Spanish Quiet- 
ist (1628-1696). Not only the slen- 
der measure of his printed books 
stood condemned, but even any 
works left by him in manuscript, 
including the vast number of let- 
ters of spiritual direction which he 
wrote to his penitents (omnia opera 
tam edita quam manuscripta). In 
fact it is from his letters and, to 
some extent, from his oral teaching 
testified to by witnesses at the trial, 
that the famous sixty-eight con- 
demned propositions have been 
taken. It might be imagined that a 
man so wholly and entirely banned 
by the Church would be regarded 
as a tower of strength by her ene- 
mies. Certainly that attitude has 
been taken up from time to time, 
but it has never been pushed with 
much vigor or constancy. Indeed 
it is rather singular how the efforts 
to press Molinos into service against 
the Church seem destined to fizzle 
out and fail. The reason is not far 
to seek. Molinos’ published works 
consist of the celebrated Spiritual 
Guide, a Brief Treatise on Daily 
Communion, unexceptionable in its 
doctrine and far ahead of the times 
in Italy, and two Letters to a Span- 
ish gentleman on the practice of 
mental prayer. The matter of these 
books is far too Catholic in senti- 
ment to be of much use to the 
enemy. Even the Spiritual Guide, 
he finds to his astonishment, has 


very much the look of an orthodox 
Catholic treatise. With the best 
will in the world he cannot find a 
niche for Molinos among Pietist di- 
vines — unless mutilated — and his 
only resource is to say that the six- 
ty-eight propositions are a carica- 
ture of Molinos’ teaching and that 
the trial and condemnation were an 
impious farce. 

Of recent years Molinos seems to 
have ceased to attract as a possible 
weapon against the Church. But in 
the course of 1928 another and a 
plausible attempt was made to 
arouse sympathy and admiration 
for him. In that year there ap- 
peared the following book: “The 
Spiritual Guide Which Disentangles 
the Soul and Brings it by the In- 
ward Way to the Getting of Perfect 
Contemplation and the rich Crea- 
ture (sic; for Treasure) of Internal 
Peace. Written by Dr. Michael de 
Molinos, Priest. Translated from 
the Italian Copy printed at Venice 
1685. Printed in this Year 1688.” 
(This title-page is a facsimile of 
the original one.) The book is 
beautifully printed, the paper ex- 
cellent, the binding and get-up in 
every way attractive. The very 
jacket calls for admiration. The 
price is six shillings and Hodder & 
Stoughton are the publishers, a 
name which stands high in the pro- 
fession. The editor and writer of 
the “Foreword” is the Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., a 
well-known Congregational minis- 
ter, author of a book on Madame 
Guyon and numerous other works. 
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There is a dedication “To the Soci- 
ety of Friends who have kept alive 
in England the tradition of the In- 
ward Way.” That, too, should have 
helped to give a certain measure of 
success to the book. But all in vain. 
Molinos obstinately refuses to be 
vindicated. In two years or less, 
this beautiful looking book had 
found its way to the remnant mar- 
ket, and its price has come toppling 
down from six shilling to the very 
modest figure of twelve pence. 
Apart from general considera- 
tions there are perhaps two partic- 
ular reasons to account for the fail- 
ure of the book. The first is that 
the editor manifests certain preju- 
dices against the Church and the 
Society of Jesus of a somewhat out- 
of-date character which, to my 
mind, hamper him in his honest en- 
deavors to give a true presentment 
of Molinos and his book. He makes 
his own a number of passages from 
John Inglesant, a source both in- 
accurate and prejudiced. When he 
speaks for himself he hetrays the 
same bias, and even accentuates the 
Jesuit bugbear. “But the Jesuits 
had scented their prey and like 
hounds on the scent, were deter- 
mined to hunt him [Molinos] 
down”: writing of this description 
does not make for equanimity of 
judgment, and he seems unable to 
realize that certain priests of the So- 
ciety were in all sincerity concerned 
(together with many other Priests 
and Religious in Rome) at the grave 
dangers to morality of some aspects 
of the oral and epistolary teaching 
of Molinos. It was a priest of the 
Oratory, the learned and pious 
Francesco Marchese, who first took 
alarm at the danger. In Mr. Mac- 
fadyen’s view the Jesuits were alone 
concerned with the fact that if 
Molinos’ quietistic doctrines were 
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generally embraced “there would 
soon be no use for Church cere- 
monies, confession, absolution and 
the like. As priests they would be 
side-tracked.” He might have add- 
ed that all other priests would have 
shared a like fate, and that the 
Catholic Church would then happily 
have ceased to exist. 

Moreover he seems to hold that 
true spirituality and the Catholic 
Church are incompatible. Of Moli- 
nos he writes: “He knows that it is 
an enormous boon to the soul to be 
freed from the impediments of reli- 
gion and to come to close grips with 
spiritual reality. He feels, rather 
than argues, that this is what reli- 
gion really means, and all the rest 
is frills and trappings.” And again: 
“Molinos believed that he had 
found a royal road to God without 
any intermediaries at all.” Molinos 
was most regular and punctual in 
saying daily Mass: does Mr. Mac- 
fadyen really imagine that he re- 
garded the Holy Sacrifice as among 
the “frills and trappings” of reli- 
gion, or his assiduous offices in the 
Confessional as impediments in the 
way of his penitents, who should in- 
stead have been walking on a 
“royal road to God without any in- 
termediaries at all”? That surely 
would be to call him hypocrite. 

The second probable reason for 
the indifferent success of the book 
is of more general application. The 
English edition of the Spiritual 
Guide of 1688 is a rare work. Moli- 
nos is on the Index, and therefore 
Catholics do not buy or consult him 
unless for specially sanctioned pur- 
poses of study. But the ordinary 
book collector, content with a re- 
print where he cannot have the orig- 
inal, has a real grievance against 
the present publication. It is not 
what it professes to be. It professes 
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to be the Spiritual Guide by Miguel 
Molinos: it is not: for it merely 
contains the first book of the three 
which make up the work. Even 
this first book is not complete. It 
is wanting in “The Author to the 
Reader” and in the four important 
preliminary Admonitions, which 
together would run to about fifteen 
pages in the format of the present 
work. On the last page of the book 
—page 155—is written not “End 
of the first Book,” but “The End.” 
Exteriorly, therefore, the book com- 
pletely misleads. It is no satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser who has been 
offered what is apparently the en- 
tire work in a catalogue or an ad- 
vertisement, to find afterwards that 
the editor states in his “Foreword”: 
“The present republication [!] of 
the Spiritual Guide has an entirely 
practical purpose. It is to be used, 
not merely read; digested, not de- 
voured. For this reason it is print- 
ed separately from the other books 
which accompanied it in the orig- 
inal Venetian edition.” Very near- 
ly two-thirds of the work are want- 
ing in this book which professes on 
the face of it to contain the whole. 
As an edition of the Spiritual Guide 
it is not worth even the quarter- 
dollar for which it can be bought 
on the London remnant market. 
Had the present editor published 
the work in its entirety, he would 
have found a number of chapters in 
Book II. which he could hardly have 
wished his readers to “use” or “di- 
gest,” to wit, those dealing very 


1The original edition of the Spiritual Guide 
was not published in Italian or at Venice in 
1685. The original edition appeared in Span- 
ish and at Rome in 1675—La Guia Espiritual 
—and the first Italian edition was likewise 
published there in the same year. There is no 
such thing as “the original Venetian edition.” 


There were even three earlier Venetian re- 


prints of the Italian edition than the one se- 
lected by the old English translator: Venice, 
1677, 1678 and 1683. 
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sympathetically with such “impedi- 
menta” to true religion as Confes- 
sors. The late Mrs. Kathleen Lyt- 
tleton, who edited the same old Eng- 
lish translation of the Spiritual 
Guide for a non-Catholic Library of 
Devotion, expunges eleven of the 
eighteen chapters of Book IL, 
though in this publication too the 
title-page leads us to suppose that 
the work is complete. The separate 
title of this Book is: “Of the Ghost- 
ly Father and the Obedience due to 
him.” It is, of course, no longer ap- 
plicable to Book II. in its gravely 
mutilated form, and the title “Of 
Obedience” has been substituted. 
“In the present edition,” writes Mrs. 
Lyttleton (p. 41), “I have omitted 
those chapters which speak more 
directly of Direction.” Why? No 
reason is given. It is easy to con- 
clude from the tone of her introduc- 
tion that the subject must be dis- 
tasteful to her. That is no justifi- 
cation for multilating a text. Moli- 
nos’ teaching on spiritual direction 
—in print at all events—is impres- 
sive, illuminating, convincing and 
calculated to make a good impres- 
sion on Protestants ignorant of the 
subject. That may be the reason 
why the English translation of 
1699—several times reprinted— 
omits Book II. altogether. William 
and Mary had come to the throne: 
Protestantism was definitely in the 
ascendancy, and Papistical doctrine 
such as the Confessional was not to 
be tolerated even in the mouth of a 
heretic. The days we live in are 
more correct in practice, and there 
can be but few people left who 
would publish a work in an incom- 
plete form in order to further a re- 
ligious end. I should suppose that 
editions of the Jmitation suppress- 
ing Book IV. on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, have now ceased to appear. 























The suggestive concluding para- 
graph of the Spiritual Guide would, 
I fear, also not be at all to the taste 
of the present editor had he pub- 
lished the book in full. It is thus 
given in the English edition of 1688: 
“I submit everything with humble 
prostration to the correction of the 
Holy Roman Catholick Church.” 
Mrs. Lyttleton omits this protesta- 
tion altogether. Surely such an 
omission amounts to misrepresen- 
tation of the author, just as it 
amounts to a confession of preju- 
dice in the editor. It is a part of 
the text, and good editing and jus- 
tice require that it should have 
been printed. Nor does Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton give the old translator’s notes. 
They are not a part of the text, but 
they are a part of the book. Cer- 
tainly there are notes which would 
jar rather in a book selected to edi- 
fy the general reader in a Library 
of Devotion, as for instance, the 
note on paragraph 194 of chapter 
xix., Book III.: “Here is most deli- 
cious nonsence, and a very curious 
Bull”; or the note on paragraph 201 
of chapter xxi. of the same Book: 
“I defy all the Quakers in England 
to match this incomparable piece of 
Nonsence and Enthusiastick Cant.” 
A passing word would have suffi- 
ciently excused the absence of the 
notes, but their suppression should 
have been acknowledged. 

The original Spanish edition of 
the Guia, under the editorship of 
Sefior Rafael Urbano, was reprinted 
at Barcelona s.d. by the Biblioteca 
Orientalista, a non-Catholic society; 
and the original edition of the Ital- 
ian translation (1675) was reprint- 
ed in the Poetae Philosophi et Phi- 
losophi Minores series (Naples, Per- 
rella) in 1908, edited by the well- 
known Socialist leader, Giovanni 
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Amendola, both of course in contra- 
vention of the express prohibition of 
the Holy Office, but at least in both 
cases the original text is reproduced 
with scrupulous completeness down 
to the obnoxious submission to the 
Holy Catholic Roman Church. The 
Spanish reprint even includes, as it 
should do, the highly eulogistic ap- 
probations of distinguished theolo- 
gians with which the book was ush- 
ered into the world and commend- 
ed to the Roman people. In the 
matter of straightforward and com- 
plete editing, the two Freethinkers 
certainly show greatly to advantage 
beside the two Protestant Pietists. 
A text is a text, and it has to ap- 
pear in fullinareprint. If it please 
the fancy of an editor to cut out 
passages, chapters or books, if sup- 
pressions seem to him to advance 
the cause of true religion, then he 
must bear the possible opprobrium 
of such a proceeding, and testify on 
the title-page that the reprint is 
abridged or incomplete. A_ too 
great scrupulosity in the matter is 
impossible. How many of us have 
not had the irritating experience 
when, in a fit of unrighteous econ- 
omy, we have bought standard his- 
torical works at a shilling a volume, 
only to find that all references and 
author’s notes have been ruthless- 
ly swept away! 

Mr. Macfadyen’s edition does not 
profess to be more than a reprint. 
Therefore we have no right to look 
for explanatory notes from him. A 
few there are, and they are all serv- 
iceable. But seeing his admiration 
for Molinos, he might in a note 
have rescued his reputation from an 
absurd piece of nonsense for which 
the old English translator alone is 
responsible. The absurdity has es- 
caped Mrs. Lyttleton also: 














Translator 


In the time of thy recollection, of 
the peace and resignation of thy 
soul, God will more esteem the vari- 
ous impertinent, troublesome and 
ugly thoughts that thou hast, than 
the good purposes and high senti- 
ments. Book I, ch. xi, §68. 


CHARTRES 


Molinos 


In the time of recollection, God 
will more esteem the peace and 
resignation of thy soul in the midst 
of impertinent, importunate and 
ugly thoughts, than good resolu- 
tions and high sentiments. 





Singular that such a solecism 
should have been perpetrated by 
the English translator; still more 
singular, perhaps, that it should 
have escaped the notice of two cul- 
tivated modern editors. 

Miguel Molinos was a man full of 
promise as a spiritual influence. 
But an abnormal mind and temper- 
ament brought him low, and his in- 
fluence became most pernicious. 
The idea that he was a hypocrite 
from the beginning I find it quite 
impossible to believe. There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his 
recantation, the veracity of his ad- 
missions of corrupt teaching and 
evil practices. Nor can there be 
any doubt that he was sincere in 
his repentance, and it is charitable 
and reasonable to believe that for 
the last nine years of his life, passed 
in confinement in the monastery of 
San Pietro in Montorio, he lived as 


a devout and penitent Catholic. An 
unbeliever he never was; there is 
not the slightest evidence that he 
ever rejected a single article of the 
Catholic Faith in the unity of which 
he had lived, in the profession of 
which he died. As a fallen and re- 
pentant priest he would surely wish 
that complete oblivion should over- 
take his memory. As the world is 
constituted that cannot be, but the 
ill-success of the last attempt to 
commend and accredit him, is sure- 
ly rather striking evidence that in- 
terest in his life and work as a spir- 
itual guide is misplaced and more- 
over now very distinctly on the 
wane. 


If any reader of these columns should de- 
sire to consult an thenti t of the 
life and doctrine, the unhappy fall and elab- 
orate trial, of Miguel Molinos, I strongly com- 
mend to his notice Le Quiétiste Espagnol Mi- 
chel Molinos (1628-1696), by Paul Dudon, S_J., 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1922, pp. xxi.-314. 
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By BLaNncHE H. Dow 


HADOWS cling at dusk 
to vaulted arch and fling 
Their mesmerizing mantle 
Over nave and transept. 
The last light steals 


Down those long paths of quietness; 
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Blue of the depth of ocean, touched by fire, 
Red of the robes of kings, 

Green of deep forests, violet, 

Blent in one mellow harmony. 


Then do they come, out of the shade, 

A great procession. Dead, you deemed them? 
No. With royal mien they pass 

Beyond the carved stalls to that dim shrine 
Where Mary, Queen of Heaven, waits to bless; 
Philippe, the “Son of France,” Pierre of Dreux, 
Proud of their southern lancets, turn their eyes 
Away from the northern Rose 

Which throbs and glows 

Like some rich chaplet of gems 

Set in the silver frame of evening. 

Admire their rival’s monument? Not one glance 
In its direction. 

Beyond them, head uplifted, hand outstretched, 
The queen moves slowly to the altar, 

The queen, of Castile born, but wed to France, 
Embracing all the splendor of her regal state. 
No slight of theirs can touch her majesty; 

She yields the scepter only to her son, 

Louis, the Saint, who walks beside her, 

Wrapt in the vision of a far crusade. 
Dreaming they go abreast, 

Mindful alone of that maternity 

Which fills the great cathedral, 

Mary, humblest of earth, but “Queen of Heaven,” 
Mary, the mother, kneeling to her Son. 


But magic vanishes; 

Night folds the miracle of color 
Into her darkness. 

Gone are the lovely lights 

That conjure up the storied past. 
Gone are Pierre, Philippe, gone the queen. 
Only the Virgin stays. 

But angels come to bear her company, 
Their tapers glowing, 

Lending their light to grace 

The gentle sweetness of her mother face. 











THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CHILDHOOD 


By Paut HAnty Furrey, Pu.D. 


HEN we deal with the prob- 

lem child, or with any child, 

we deal with a rapidly changing in- 

dividual. The growing boy or girl 

changes from year to year and even 

from month to month. It is not 

enough, therefore, to understand 

children in general. Every sex and 

age period has its own distinctive 
characteristics. 

Neglect of this fundamental prin- 
ciple often leads to difficulty. Con- 
duct which may be abnormal at one 
age may be perfectly normal at an- 
other. If an eight-year-old girl 
suddenly begins to assert herself 
and demand permission to stay out 
late at night the mother would 
quite rightly be concerned. Yet at 
the age of fifteen such behavior 
would be merely the normal mani- 
festation of adolescence. A boy of 
six who likes to play house with his 
little sister is reacting quite nor- 
mally. But at the age of twelve this 
would represent distinctly retarded 
personality development. 

The moral is that we must judge 
every child’s conduct in the light of 
his age and sex. A thorough fa- 
miliarity with the normal course of 
child development is an essential 
part of the equipment of anyone 
who wishes to deal with children. 

There is still room for a great 
deal of research on the psychology 
of childhood. In spite of the enor- 
mous development of both pure and 
applied science in the last century 
relatively little attention has been 
given to this most important sub- 


ject. Nevertheless science has 
made some progress in these fields 
and, although many questions re- 
main unanswered, enough is known 
to be of very real assistance in deal- 
ing with children. 

Although educators have theo- 
rized about child development for 
the last two centuries or more, and 
although individual children have 
been made the object of study for 
at least a century and a half, really 
scientific child study is a compara- 
tively recent growth. It is scarcely 
forty years since G. Stanley Hall be- 
gan his classical work at Clark. Al- 
though Hall’s methods are now ad- 
mittedly out of date, we must not 
forget that he was the founder of 
systematic child study in America. 

Hall relied very largely on the 
questionnaire method in his work. 
Subjects were asked to answer 
questions about their own child- 
hood or about the behavior of their 
children. While this method is sub- 
ject to certain obvious inaccuracies, 
it did bring into relief some of the 
principal phases of child develop- 
ment and it laid the foundation for 
future work. 

The last two decades have seen 
enormous further developments in 
child study. To this result three 
things have principally contributed 
—the test movement, the child guid- 
ance clinic, and the nursery school. 

The first tests in the modern 
sense were developed by Binet and 
Simon in France before the War. 
Since the War, various objective, 




















standardized tests have been widely 
applied in education. While these 
measurements have been made 
principally from the standpoint of 
the educational psychologist, they 
have thrown important sidelights 
on the matter of child development. 

The work of the child-guidance 
clinic has also added to our knowl- 
edge of childhood. In such clinics, 
problem children are studied in- 
tensively from various aspects. The 
published results of the experience 
of these clinics for several years 
have given a very weil-rounded in- 
sight into the behavior of problem 
children. Here, too, the science of 
general child development has been 
aided very much. 

The last, and in many ways, the 
most significant contribution to 
child psychology has been the de- 
velopment of the American nursery 
school. The term “nursery school” 
refers to an institution which is at- 
tended by children below the legal 
school age. These centers have 
reached only a very small fraction 
of one per cent of all pre-school 
children; but the light they have 
thrown on the psychology of the 
young child has been entirely out of 
proportion to their size. The best 
of these schools have on their staffs 
experts in the various phases of 
child development who have studied 
the young child intensively and 
published their results. The work 
of such persons as Baldwin and 
Stoddard at Iowa, Gesell at Yale, 
Anderson and Goodenough at Min- 
nesota, Stutsman at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit, and a 
dozen others is perhaps the most 
significant development in child 
psychology during the present dec- 
ade. 

The child at birth is a very un- 
developed animal. A visitor from 
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Mars would scarcely recognize him 


as human. Certainly he shows 
none of the mental characteristics 
which distinguish men so sharply 
from the brutes. The newborn in- 
fant would in fact compare rather 
unfavorably in mental ability with 
many of the lower animals. His 
whole mental equipment comprises 
little more than a few uncodrdinat- 
ed, apparently random movements 
plus a few reflexes. 

Although the infant is so poorly 
equipped at birth he makes alto- 
gether remarkable progress during 
the first year of life. His first vic- 
tory is the establishment of control 
over his own muscles. At the age 
of one month most infants can 
raise their heads and grasp a large 
ring in the hand. Another month 
brings horizontal eye coérdination, 
and the ability to turn from side to 
back. At four months most infants 
can turn from back to side, hold the 
head erect, and lift the head when 
held prone. At six months the nor- 
mal child will be able to turn from 
his stomach to his back and from 
his back to his stomach. In anoth- 
er month he will be able to sit, 
while at nine months he will be able 
to sit alone, to stand with help, 
and to creep. Finally the infant at 
one year should be able to stand 
alone and walk with help. 

It will be seen that the child 
makes remarkable progress in mo- 
tor development in the first twelve 
months of life. No less remarkable 
is his mastery of language. During 
the first few months the child 
makes a number of apparently ran- 
dom sounds. Even the fondest 
mother would hesitate to call this 
“talking.” Yet it is an important 
preliminary to language. For the 
child thus learns to gain control of 
his vocal organs without which abil- 
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ity it would be useless to try to 
learn to talk. At six mogths the 
majority of children recognize their 
own names. At nine months they 
can say “mama,” “dada,” or the 
equivalent, and at one year they 
have mastered a vocabulary of pos- 
sibly half a dozen words. 

The first year of life does not 
pass without some elementary so- 
cial development. At two or three 
months, children notice each other. 
At nine months most infants can 
wave a “bye-bye” and at one year 
the foundation for social control is 
laid with the development of the 
ability to inhibit forbidden acts. 

The first year of life is thus seen 
to be a period of remarkable de- 
velopment. The infant at birth 
gives fewer evidences of intelli- 
gence than most beasts. At one 


year he has already outstripped the 


rest of the animal kingdom. He is 
almost ready to walk and he talks a 
little. The next six months see a 
rapid development of these two 
abilities. At eighteen months most 
children can walk. Nice is author- 
ity for the statement that the aver- 
age child of a year and a half has 
a vocabulary of seventy-one words. 
This vocabulary grows rapidly. 
The child of two years has a vocab- 
ulary of 272 words according to 
Smith. At three it has grown to 
896, and at five years to 2,072 
words. 

The ability to talk and to under- 
stand makes social development 
possible. By his second birthday 
the child should have learned to 
avoid certain forbidden acts. He 
knows his name and can relate his 
experiences. He shows affection for 
the adults who have charge over 
him. Habit formation has pro- 
gressed to the stage of bowel and 
bladder control. 
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Although Sister Mary' could dis- 
cover no moral ideas in the average 
two-year-old, such ideas had be- 
come quite common by three. Chil- 
dren at this age could tell the exam- 
iner certain things which were 
“good to do” or “bad to do.” It is 
interesting to note that the moral 
ideas of a two-year-old child are 
largely concerned with obedience 
and disobedience. The young child 
takes his morality on faith. It is 
only later that he learns to judge 
right and wrong for himself. 

Self-expression during the pre- 
school period largely shows itself 
in the form of play. Play during 
these early years is generally cast 
in the dramatic form. That is to 
say, it consists for the most part in 
the imaginative reproduction of ad- 
ventures. It is the age of make- 
believe. The young child works 
out his desires in the form of play. 

It is for this reason that toys find 
their greatest popularity during the 
pre-school period. Toys are the ap- 
paratus of dramatic play. They are 
not absolutely essential. The four- 
year-old is quite capable of chang- 
ing an old stick into a horse or a 
bunch of rags into a baby. Yet a 
toy horse or a doll is a distinct help 
towards dramatization. 

Parents should remember this 
fact when they buy toys for young 
children. Toys are intended to fa- 
cilitate dramatic play. The more 
plastic the toy, the more valuable 
it will be. A box of blocks or a cart- 
load of white sand gives almost un- 
limited play to the imagination. 
The doll has long been the stand- 
ard toy of girlhood because an al- 
most limitless number of play situa- 
tions may be evolved around it. 


1Sister Mary McGrath: “Some research find- 
ings in the moral development of the pre- 
school child.” Cath. Educ. Rev., 24:145-53, 


March, 1926. 




















At about the age of six most chil- 
dren enter school. For the ordi- 
nary child, this implies a quite rad- 
ical change of environment. In- 
stead of moving in the family circle 
as a center of attention and interest 
he is lost in a group of his peers 
and the teacher can devote only a 
relatively small amount of attention 
to him and his problems. 

The first few years of school life 
are years of self-assertion. A re- 
cent study of the conversation of 
primary-school children has shown 
that self-assertion forms the most 
important single item in their con- 
versation. The child is beginning 
to measure himself against his 
equals. 

Games of individual competition 
are naturally very popular. Tag is 
the embodiment of the spirit of this 
age. Ward reports the popularity 
of this game even among girls. 
Two-thirds of those studied at age 
eight expressed their fondness for 
this amusement. 

The boy is interested in baseball 
and football, but these are not the 
same games which his older broth- 
er enjoys. Instead of playing base- 
ball with nine players on a side, the 
younger lad enjoys playing catch 
or else he plays a game of baseball 
in which the players rotate in their 
positions. Football for him may 
mean kicking the ball about more 
or less aimlessly. 

This is the age of informal games 
—“games of low organization,” rec- 
reational experts call them. Such 
games as hide-and-seek, red rov- 
er, hill-dill, cops-and-thieves, and 
scores of others are played. There 
are many local variations in the 
rules and even in the names of such 
games but they have common fac- 
tors running throughout. They are 
games which stress the individual 
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rather than the team. They are 
simply organized and accommodate 


a varying number of players. They 
involve a good deal of energy and 
excitement but not much skill. 

The dramatic play of the preced- 
ing age carries over to the individ- 
ualistic period. One hundred per 
cent of a group of six-year-old boys 
studied by the present writer en- 
joyed dramatic play. Ward reports 
that 86 per cent of six-year-old girls 
and 74 per cent of eight-year-old 
girls played with dolls. The child 
in this age period loves reality and 
self-expression but he is not quite 
sure enough of himself to abandon 
the make-believe of the dramatic 
age. 

The first real religious develop- 
ment belongs to this period. The 
pre-school child may say his simple 
prayers and have an elementary 
faith in the mysteries of his reli- 
gion. He begins also to distinguish 
between right and wrong. But it is 
only with the beginning of the 
school years that the Church con- 
siders him mature enough to be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments. Under 
the present discipline of the Church, 
Holy Communion, and frequently 
Confirmation are received during 
this period. 

The boys and girls of this age 
may therefore become full members 
of the Church. Of course, this does 
not mean that their religious devel- 
opment is complete. Further dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong 
come only with developing intelli- 
gence. The capacity to love God 
intensely and to sacrifice one’s self 
for a great cause depends largely 
on a later emotional development. 
Yet the possibilities of sanctity in 
young children are vividly shown 
by the lives of a few child saints 
whom the Church has raised to her 
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altar. Priests and teachers should 
be on the alert to give the young 
school child the religious help which 
is useful at this age. 

At a varying period averaging 
from nine to eleven, a rather strik- 
ing change takes place in the boy. 
During the age which preceded he 
was an individual. He liked to 
compete as an individual against 
other boys. Now his interest sud- 
denly shifts to the team games. At 
the same time he keeps himself 
aloof from the little girls who for- 
merly shared his play. He is now 
very much of a man’s man. That 
the same thing is true for the girl 
has been shown by Moffit. Only 20 
and 22 per cent of the girls she 
studied admitted playing with boys 
at the ages of ten and twelve years 
respectively. 

As has been remarked already, 
this is the age of team games. No 
longer need the boy himself star to 
make baseball an interesting game. 
The success of the team means 
more to him than individual suc- 
cess. This is the age when he will 
play the great team games—base- 
ball, football, basketball—to exhaus- 
tion. The importance of this fact 
escapes many people. They do not 
realize that the same spirit which 
makes team play possible is also 
laying the foundation for social co- 
operation. The ability to lead and 
to follow, so necessary in a demo- 
cratic country, are first mastered at 
this tender age. 

The team spirit shows itself in 
other ways than in the playing of 
team games. One very important 
manifestation is the formation of 
the gang. Gangs are much more 
popular among boys than among 
girls; yet even among the latter a 
tendency towards clannishness has 
been remarked at this period. The 
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importance of the gang is not easily 
overestimated. Instead of living for 
and by himself the boy devotes a 
very large part of his time to ac- 
tivities carried on with a group of 
his fellows. Away from his own 
crowd he feels somewhat lost, some- 
what incomplete. It is only when 
he is with his gang that he feels he 
is really living. 

The intense life of the gang often 
leads the child into difficulties. For 
the gang must have activity and ex- 
citement. If these things cannot be 
found in any legitimate sort of way 
the gang often turns to less desir- 
able pursuits. Stealing, truancy, 
and mischief of various sorts are 
the result. 

We must always remember that 
these things are not necessary con- 
comitants of gang life. They are 
simply a wrong expression of very 
natural impulses. These impulses 
should not be opposed. We cannot 
eradicate them even if we are fool- 
ish enough to desire to do so. 
Rather, we should try to guide them 
into socially acceptable channels. 

With this thought in mind, a 
number of recreational agencies 
have grown up which seek to capi- 
talize the gang spirit. The Boy 
Scouts, for example, are organized 
into units of thirty-two boys called 
Troops. And these Troops are di- 
vided, each into four Patrols. The 
gang spirit is being utilized. A 
somewhat similar psychology un- 
derlies the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Catholic Boys’ Bri- 
gade, and similar organizations. 

The boy of the gang age is apt to 
be a bit boisterous and difficult. 
His sister may be something of a 
tomboy. But we must not lose pa- 
tience on this account. They are 
not necessarily bad. The gang age 
is a period through which the nor- 
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mal child must pass. Without it, 
normal development would not be 
possible. 

We must bear in mind the fact 
that not all children go through 
these stages at the same rate. One 
girl of eight may be more mature 
than another of ten, just as she may 
be more intelligent. This develop- 
ment of behavior in accordance with 
which the child behaves in a more 
mature manner and has more ma- 
ture interest as the years pass by is 
what I have called “developmental 
age.””2 

If all children progressed at the 
same rate, then their developmental 
age would always be equal to their 
chronological, or birthday, age. 
Every ten-year-old would show the 
same degree of maturity as every 
other ten-year-old. But this is very 
evidently not the case. Some chil- 
dren are, as the popular phrase has 
it, “old for their age.” Others, on 
the contrary, act less maturely than 
we might expect in view of their 
age. 

The present writer has developed 
a test to study such differences of 
behavior. By this test it is possible 
to measure, at least in a very rough 
way, whether the child is accelerat- 
ed or retarded in his “developmen- 
tal” progress. 

Take, for example, the case of 
Julian. Here was a boy whose be- 
havior was quite satisfactory to his 
school teacher. His marks were ex- 
cellent. A physical examination 
showed no significant ailments. A 
mental test administered by a psy- 


2Paul Hanly Furfey: The Growing Boy; Case 
Studies of Developmental Age. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1930. viii.-192 pp. 
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chologist showed that the lad ranked 
just a bit above the average men- 
tality for his age. 

Yet when the test for develop- 
mental age was administered, he 
showed a lower relative ranking 
than any other boy tested in the 
same school. The results of this de- 
velopmental retardation were evi- 
dent in his behavior. He was no- 
toriously a “sissy.” He played with 
little girls at an age when other 
boys would have scorned to do so. 
He never learned to take a healthy 
interest in the team games. He 
was always ill at ease among his 
fellows. 

It would be possible to quote oth- 
er cases of developmental retarda- 
tion and still others again in which 
boys and girls showed abnormally 
accelerated maturity. It is a sub- 
ject which needs further research 
and further experience before it can 
be satisfactorily treated. In the 
meantime we should be on the 
watch for these children who de- 
velop at a rate faster or slower than 
normal. Boys like Julian should 
be encouraged to play with boys of 
their own age. They should be 
taught to take an interest in games 
enjoyed by the other lads of their 
age group. On the other hand, those 
who are developmentally accelerat- 
ed should receive special attention 
lest the abundance of their spirits 
lead them into trouble. 

The secret of success in dealing 
with children is, as we have seen, 
the individualization of treatment. 
It is hopeless to try to suit the rem- 
edy to the individual without a 
thorough knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of every age period. 





ROMANTICISM IN RETROSPECT 


Apropos the Romantic Centenary 


By James A. Macner, S.T.D., Px.D. 


NE hundred years have passed 
since that stormy session of 
February the twenty-fifth, 1830, 
when the Hernani of Victor Hugo 
first braved the footlights. Hugo’s 
manifesto of romanticism, it is true, 
had been delivered brilliantly three 
years previously in his preface to 
Cromwell. But Cromwell, the drama, 
was too ponderous for production, 
and the actual triumph of its pro- 
gram was not achieved until Her- 
nani appeared. 

A motley crew of ardent roman- 
ticists, including Theophile Gautier 
and Balzac, accoutered in all kinds 
of bizarre costumes, had assembled 
before the entrance of the theater 
long in advance of the opening 
hour. A scuffle ensued with the in- 
transigeants of classical persuasion, 
and during the exchange of theat- 
rical ordure Balzac, among others, 
received a stump of cabbage. Once 
admission was gained, the theater 
itself became a scene of uproar, 
hardly quieted even by the raising 
of the curtain. The victory of ro- 
manticism was achieved not more 
by the excellence of the new liter- 
ary doctrines than by the pugilistic 
ardor of the Romanticists. 

A squadron of honor bore the 
poet in triumph to his house, cry- 
ing: “Long live Victor Hugo!” 
Gautier himself, writing of the 
event, declared: “A god was never 
so adored . . . We could not con- 
vince ourselves that he was only a 
human being, seeing him walk the 


streets among us as a simple mor- 
tal. It seemed to us that he should 
have appeared on the streets of 
Paris only in a triumphal chariot, 
drawn by four white horses and 
with a winged Victory in the act of 
placing on the head of the poet a 
crown of gold.” 

However the enthusiasm of the 
romanticists may have waned dur- 
ing the course of a century, the 
ideas which they represent have be- 
come a vital part of modern life. 
Hernani formulates a spirit that 
has been in genesis for a long time, 
leavening not only canons of liter- 
ary judgment but every sphere of 
human activity. 


I 


Walter Pater concludes his vol- 
ume on the Renaissance with the 
famous saying of Heraclitus: “All 
things are in a state of flux and 
nothing abides.” 

Says James Harvey Robinson: 
“Nothing is going to be settled in 
the sense in which things were once 
supposed to be settled, for the sim- 
ple reason that knowledge will 
probably continue to increase and 
will inevitably alter the world with 
which we have to make terms.” 

Claude Debussy concludes: “Dis- 
cipline must be sought in liberty 
and not in the formulas of a phi- 
losophy which is in decay and of 
use only to the weak; let us there- 
fore accept the advice of none save 
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the wind that passes and tells us 
the history of the world.” 

This question of standards of 
thought, whether they are to be ab- 
solute or only relative to the prog- 
ress of experience and science, is 
indeed the crux of our culture. The 
notion of divine revelation on great 
fundamental truths and of a living, 
divinely appointed authority in 
spiritual matters has been so inti- 
mately associated with the develop- 
ment of Christian civilization that 
the rejection of this revelation and 
this authority must signify a part- 
ing of the ways. 

Pagan philosophy and culture 
marked the Renaissance. The re- 
vival of Platonic zsthetics and the 
rise of an untrammeled humanism 
tended to revive the naturalism of 
the ancients. But the actual rejec- 
tion of spiritual authority was not 
accomplished until the denial of pa- 
pal jurisdiction, in 1517. Historical- 
ly speaking, the avalanche of mod- 
ern thought, in distinction to the 
medieval, dates from the Religious 
Revolution. The final effects of that 
revolt may be sounded in the ques- 
tions: “What think ye of Christ?” 
and “What think ye of God?” 

That the rejection of an infallible 
living authority in religion would 
inevitably result in a practical athe- 
ism probably never occurred to the 
“Reformers.” Nevertheless, the new 
system of individual assertion con- 
tained within itself as complete a 
logic as that of divinely appointed 
authority. In a recent magazine 
article, Elmer Davis voices the con- 
clusion which had been reached by 
the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century: 

“Canst thou by searching find out 
God? No, but you can find out cer- 
tain things that He pretty surely is 
not. Science is imperfect; much of 
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its present truth will turn out to be 
only half truth; certain fields of 
consciousness do not yet, and may 
never, admit of scientific descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, we must use the 
ordered body of human knowledge 
as far as it goes and for what it is 
worth. The senses and the mind 
are the only tools we have; if we 
are going to ignore their witness we 
had better stop thinking and stop 
trying—either eat, drink, and be 
merry, or surrender ourselves to 
the infallible Church.” 

It is true that the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a period of unrest and ex- 
pansion, and required a certain re- 
adjustment in intellectual stand- 
ards. Humanism, the geographical 
development of that age, advance 
in natural science, and the growth 
of political autonomy, all broadened 
the vision of men and urged a cor- 
responding solution of new intellec- 
tual problems. “That Scholastic 
philosophy was capable of such de- 
velopment and adaptation,” says 
Bishop Turner in his History of 
Philosophy, “must be admitted by 
all who recognize that thought is 
continuous in its historical evolu- 
tion; and if such development and 
adaptation did not take place the 
fault lay with those who failed to 
put Scholasticism in its true light at 
this most critical period in its his- 
tory.” 

At any rate the “Reformers” 
brushed it aside as the mechanics 
of a diabolic superstition. A new 
philosophy was necessary to inter- 
pret the new spirit; and it soon be- 
came obvious that this philosophy 
was going to be founded not on 
an ancient tradition, Scholastic 
thought, or divine revelation, but 
upon individual research and per- 
sonal verification. 

Thus began the systems of Bacon 
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(1561-1626) and Descartes (1596- 
1649). Whatever was thought of 
Christianity and theism, the new 
principles contained the germs of a 
thorough-going naturalism. Bacon, 
implicitly assuming that we can be 
certain of nothing except the testi- 
mony of the senses, opened the way 
for Hobbes to declare that mind is 
only an aspect of matter. Descartes, 
rejecting the inductive method of 
Bacon, began with the principle that 
we cannot be certain of anything 
which cannot be proved by syllo- 
gism. 

The difference between these phi- 
losophies is not so great, however, 
as one might think at first. The 
starting point for the Cartesian, “I 
think; therefore, I exist,” is the “I 
have sensitive impressions; there- 
fore, I exist,” for the Baconian. The 
poison of both systems lay in this, 
that they led the rationalists of the 
eighteenth century to reject as 
prejudice and superstition every- 
thing that could not be clearly 
proved. Now as a matter of fact, 
not only the mysteries of religion 
but also the fundamental truths of 
consciousness and being are with- 
out such proof. Truly, the scientist 
who rejects the principle of causal- 
ity, because it cannot be investigat- 
ed under his microscope or scalpel, 
will never witness evidence of God’s 
existence. 

Thus the philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century came to be dominant- 
ly a naturalism, denying or at least 
calling into doubt every permanent 
and universal principle of thought, 
all supernatural agencies and intui- 
tions. The general tendency of the 
period was that of pseudo-scientific 
investigation, formulation, and cata- 
loguing of all human knowledge; 
and in the more advanced schools 
of thought, from skepticism of all 
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things supernal to skepticism re- 
garding the value of reason itself. 
David Hume came to the conclusion 
that there is nothing which we can 
hold on to beyond our external ex- 
perience of external impressions. 

Quite naturally, all this had its 
reflex in the art and literature of the 
period. 

The Renaissance had achieved 
glorious things with the classic; but 
in the sudden enthusiasm for clas- 
sic art and letters, humanism had 
relegated not only medieval philoso- 
phy but also medieval art and lit- 
erature to historical recountal. It 
may seem strange that so magnifi- 
cent a thing as Gothic art should 
have been scoffed at by the hu- 
manists. The reason is that the 
main current of the spirit of the 
Renaissance was that of classic pa- 
ganism. One-half the beauty of the 
Gothic lies in its Christian symbol- 
ism. The only fitting symbol of the 
neo-pagan culture was classic art. 
It may seem strange that the tril- 
ogy of Dante should have been so 
completely ignored. Dante’s imag- 
ination was so inextricably bound 
up with Christian theology that it 
could not appeal to a mind craving 
pagan culture. The spirit of pagan- 
ism demanded a distinctive typical 
expression through the apparatus 
of art and literature. 

Another factor contributed to 
glorify the classic, especially in 
architecture. This was the in- 
creasing centralization of civil 
power and development of the the- 
ory of the divine right of kings. 
Regal omnipotence demanded its 
own atmosphere. The classic re- 
sponded perfectly. 

The Grand Siécle was surely the 
golden age of art and letters in 
France. From Germany, Lessing’s 
Laocoon (1766) remains one of the 

















greatest modern contributions to 
esthetics. The works of Pope, Dry- 
den, Gray, Goldsmith retain a uni- 
versal, sympathetic appeal. Never- 
theless, by a natural process, the in- 
spirational forces of the period were 
bound to spend themselves. Ba- 
roque art degenerated into mon- 
strous, flabby gestures. Poetry be- 
came a play of conceits. The whole 
thing fell prey to the rationalists 
who theorized on classic art and be- 
gan to fix its proper forms and lim- 
its. 

It was this general process of fix- 
ing, this final acceptance and gal- 
vanization of an ancient symbolism, 
that led to the degeneration and 
fatal smugness of eighteenth cen- 
tury classicism. The period had 
become decadent. The more ex- 
pansive spirits, galled by its op- 
pressive sterility, began their re- 
volt; and romanticism was on the 
way. 


II 


In 1821, Byron wrote to Bowles: 
“Schlegel and Madame de Staél have 
endeavored to reduce poetry to two 
systems, classical and romantic. 
The effect is only beginning.” Ma- 
dame de Staél was teaching in her 
study on literature and more em- 
phatically in her Germany that the 
distinction between romantic and 
classical art must be found in the 
difference in the temperaments of 
the North and the South. 

The real difference, however, at 
least between the classicism of that 
period and the romanticism as it 
was beginning to develop, had been 
sounded already by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-1778). Against 
Voltaire and his ilk, Rousseau had 
cried: “Flee from those, who under 
pretence of explaining nature, sow 
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desolate doctrines in the hearts of 
men, and whose apparent skepti- 
cism is a hundred times more dog- 
matic than the Romanish authority 
they ridicule.” What solution did 
he offer in place of their empty ra- 
tionalizing? “To wander alone end- 
lessly and carelessly among the 
trees and rocks about my dwelling, 
to muse or rather to be as irrespon- 
sible as I please, and, as you say, to 
go wool gathering... finally to give 
myself up unconstrainedly to my 
fantasies which, thank heaven, are 
all within my power; that, sir, is for 
me the supreme enjoyment, than 
which I can imagine nothing supe- 
rior in this world for a man at my 
age and condition.” 

The romantic ideal initiated by 
Rousseau, rejecting the conscious- 
ness of reason, was a glorification 
of that of instinct and feeling. “The 
child who is silent,” says Maeter- 
linck characteristically, “is a thou- 
sand times more wise than Marcus 
Aurelius speaking.” The idea has 
been to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween man and nature. Thus the 
instinctive feelings and expression 
of man become consonant with the 
great, hidden intentions of nature; 
he becomes, in direct ratio, a mouth- 
piece of the universe, or as Mr. 
Lippmann would say, “saved.” 

From the fundamental ideas of 
Rousseau one may trace the growth 
and logic of the whole movement. 
And from the fundamental charac- 
ter and possibilities of these no- 
tions, one sees why modern roman- 
ticism is not merely a transient lit- 
erary and artistic revolt against 
pseudo-classicism, but more funda- 
mentally as a solution for life’s 
problems, is the revolt of emotional 
naturalism against rationalistic and 
scientific naturalism. 

Rousseau suggested no _half- 
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measures. If instinct and emotion 
are the only true voice of nature, 
then the ideal existence, he conclud- 
ed, is that of the primitive man. 
The golden age of savagery, he pic- 
tured in a blissful Arcadia where all 
men were incorrupt and perfectly 
equal. The inheritors of the idea, 
however literally or not they may 
have accepted it, have found it good. 
Thus Villers wrote in 1803 to Ma- 
dame de Staél: “The fundamental 
and creative idea of all your work 
has been to show primitive, incor- 
ruptible, naive, passionate nature 
in conflict with the barriers and 
shackles of conventional life.” The 
sophisticated romanticist, however 
he may have scoffed the simple sav- 
age of Arcadia, has seldom failed to 
behold in himself or in his heroes 
and heroines the beautiful soul, 
whether by retrogression or evolu- 
tion, the disinterested soul, to whom 
Mr. Lippmann says “a mature de- 
sire is innocent,” the rare, gifted in- 
dividual who by sheer force of nat- 
ural temperament and sensibility— 
unperverted by society and perfect- 
ly attuned to the voice of nature— 
stands out as nature’s own child. 
Quite naturally, such a one has 
much to suffer at the hands of un- 
regenerate society. The élite, who 
can “follow what their hearts desire 
without transgressing what is right” 
are always bound to be “misunder- 
stood,” and the realization of their 
“right to happiness” is always be- 
ing hindered by old prejudices and 
religious fetishes. This struggle of 
the romantic hero with society has 
flushed the whole movement with 
color and given a divine melancholy 
to the very word “romanticism.” E. 
Seilliere, in his Mal Romantique, 
has catalogued the development of 
the spasm very neatly: 1—Sensibil- 
ity (Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, 
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1761); 2—Weltschmerz (Schiller’s 
Z:sthetic Letters, 1795); 3—Mal du 
Siécle (Hugo’s Hernani, 1830); 4— 
Pessimism (vogue of Schopenhauer 
and Stendhal, about 1865) ; 5—Neu- 
rasthenia (culmination of the fin de 
siécle movement, 1900). 

Of course, the underlying current 
throughout has been the adjust- 
ment of morals. Oscar Wilde de- 
clared: 

“And when we reach the true cul- 
ture that is our aim, we attain to 
that perfection of which the saints 
have dreamed, the perfection of 
those to whom sin is impossible, not 
because they make the renuncia- 
tions of the ascetic, but because they 
can do everything they wish with- 
out hurt to the soul, and can wish 
for nothing that can do the soul 
harm, the soul being an entity so 
divine that it is able to transform 
into elements of a richer experience, 
or a finer susceptibility, or a newer 
mode of thought, acts or passions 
that with the common would be 
commonplace, or with the uneducat- 
ed, ignoble, or with the shameful, 
vile.” 

D. H. Lawrence has a modifica- 
tion of the same notion: 

“If we think about it, we find that 
our life consists in this achieving of 
a pure relationship between our- 
selves and the living universe about 
us. This is how I ‘Save my soul’ by 
accomplishing a pure relation be- 
tween me and another person, me 
and other people, me and a nation, 
me and the trees and flowers, ... 

an infinity of pure relations; .. . 
This, if we knew it, is our life and 
our eternity; the subtle, perfected 
relation between me and my whole 
circumambient universe. And mo- 
rality is that delicate, forever trem- 
bling and changing balance be- 
tween me and my circumambient 














universe, which precedes and ac- 
companies a true relatedness.” 

Mr. Lippmann says: 

“Since there is no principle un- 
der modern conditions which au- 
thorizes the re-establishment of a 
moral code, the moralist, unless he 
revises his premises, becomes en- 
tirely ineffectual. To revise his 
premises can, under the circum- 
stances, mean only one thing: that 
he occupies himself with the prob- 
lem of how to encourage that 
growth into maturity, that outgrow- 
ing of naive desire, that cultivation 
of disinterestedness, which render 
passion innocent and an authorita- 
tive morality unnecessary.” 

Nietzsche fancied that the prob- 
lem would be worked out by evolu- 
tion: 

“And Zarathustra spake thus un- 
to the people: ‘I teach you the Su- 
perman. Man is something that is 
to be surpassed . .. What is the ape 
to man? A laughing-stock, a thing 
of shame. Ye have made your way 
from the worm to man, and much 
within you is still worm. Once ye 
were apes, and even yet man is 
more of an ape than any of the apes. 
Even the wisest among you is only 
a disharmony and hybrid of plant 
and phantom . .. Lo, I teach you the 
Superman!’ ” 

The Rousseauism in these views 
is evident. Whether Arcadia be 
placed in the primitive state, in a 
present personal equation with the 
“circumambient universe,” in a dis- 
interested maturity, or in the possi- 
bilities of evolution, its thoroughly 
naturalistic character is obvious. 

Nevertheless, romantic natural- 
ism with its mystic insight of na- 
ture is not devoid of religious feel- 
ing. On the contrary, your child of 
nature gains his towering individ- 
uality and ultimate comfort from 
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the thought that he is part and par- 
cel of the divine Cosmos or scheme 


of the universe itself. Perhaps no 
better exposition of this romantic 
pantheism can be found than in 
Emerson’s “Self-Reliance”: 

“The Magnetism which all orig- 
inal action exerts is explained when 
we enquire the reason of self-trust. 
Who is the Trustee? What is the 
original Self, on which a universal 
reliance may be grounded? What 
is the nature and power of that sci- 
ence-baffling star, without parallax, 
without calculable elements, which 
shoots a ray of beauty even into 
trivial and impure actions, if the 
least mark of independence appear? 
The enquiry leads us to that source, 
at once the essence of genius, of vir- 
tue, and of life, which we call Spon- 
taneity or Instinct. We denote this 
primary wisdom as Intuition, while 
all our later teachings are tuitions. 
In that deep force, the last fact be- 
hind which analysis cannot go, all 
things find their common origin. 
For the sense of being which in 
calm hours arises, we know not 
how, in the soul, is not diverse from 
things, from space, from light, from 
time, from man, but one with them, 
and proceeds obviously from the 
same source whence their life and 
being also proceeds.” 

It is interesting to trace in this 
phase of romanticism, which Emer- 
son illustrates, the influence of the 
German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804). Hoping to re- 
store knowledge and morality to a 
solid basis, but lacking the courage 
to draw the first principles together 
with the proof for God’s existence 
from the observation of external 
facts in nature itself, he fell upon 
the device of building practical 
knowledge and morality upon in- 
tuitions or pure feelings. 
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This distinction between pure and 

practical reason, however, leaves 
everything in mid-air. The “cate- 
gorical imperative” or inner urge 
which is supposed to bolster up mo- 
rality reduces itself to nothing more 
than an emotion. “Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your 
mind,” said Emerson. But integ- 
rity of mind, divorced from certain- 
ty of external facts and standards, 
amounts to integrity only of im- 
pulse. In the last analysis, Kantian 
sensibility and Rousseauvian pas- 
sion come dangerously near one an- 
other. 

From the “categorical impera- 
tive” or inner voice of the mind 
which Kant set up as the ultimate 
norm of all values, the German 
schools of philosophy through 
Herder, Fichte, and Hegel developed 
a new pantheism, that of a univer- 
sal Ego from which all self-con- 
sciousness is derived. Rousseau 
had already proposed a return to 
primitive equality as a collective 
movement. But his idea of union, 
leaving the individual free to refuse 
allegiance to the State or commu- 
nity, is manifestly impractical. The 
experiments of Robert Owen, the 
colony planned by Southey and 
Coleridge, Renan’s dream of an in- 
ternational fraternity of savants, 
even Brook Farm, all were Rous- 
seauvian, and doomed to failure. It 
is rather to the idea of group con- 
sciousness, derived from that of the 
universal Ego that the collectivism 
of the nineteenth century is due. 
Rousseau began the ferment of un- 
rest in the political and social 
fields. It was left for the German 
philosophers to interpret history as 
a movement of groups and to or- 
ganize, on an evolutionary basis, a 
new concept of national unity and 
industrial development. 
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Whatever the social benefits of 
all this cult of humanity, nothing 
can save it from the relentless urge 
of logic. The gestures of panthe- 
ism, like those of naturalistic indi- 
vidualism, are merely projections 
into a void. Group consciousness is 
a poor substitute for individual im- 
mortality. If this is the be-all and 
end-all of existence, then happiness 
is to be found in the illusion of es- 
cape from present woes, or prefer- 
ably in an escape from existence it- 
self. 

Such is the ultimate Thule of 
modern romanticism. The various 
panaceas and sham cults set up by 
the romanticists are no more than a 
means of self-delusion and escape 
from self. “It is through Art, and 
through Art alone,” cries Wilde, 
“that we can realize our perfection; 
through Art, and through Art alone, 
that we can shield ourselves from 
the sordid perils of actual exist- 
ence.” What is the morbid brood- 
ing of the Symbolists—of Beaude- 
laire, Mallarmé, Verlaine—so deftly 
expressed in the sensuous, shifting, 
inconclusive music of Debussy, but 
a final sigh of despair in all ulti- 
mate values? 

Elmer Davis asks what we are go- 
ing to do about it, and then says: 
“The answer is obvious: We must 
do the best we can regardless. Or 
if you say that this ‘must’ begs the 
question, it may be more exact to 
answer that the human race is so 
made that on the whole it is going 
to do the best it can regardless.” 
Science and the possibilities of evo- 
lution, of course, can always be 
dragged in by your contemporary 
romanticist to explain what is 
deemed the shiftiness of truth and 
uncertainty of values and to stave 
off disillusionment in a world where 
“all things are in a state of flux and 
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nothing abides.” As Babbitt says, 
in showing the contact of science 
with romanticism, “Those limitless 
forces which were raised into the 
scientific hypothesis of a self-evolv- 
ing, or rather self-creating, universe 
are the exact counterpart in outer 
nature of those limitless desires or 
impulses in the heart which are of 
the substance of the romantic illu- 
sion.” That may offer comfort to 
some. 

III 


Perhaps the most surprising as- 
pect, or rather offshoot, of modern 
romanticism has been a renewed in- 
terest in Catholicism. Romanticism 
as a movement had its program, 
both literary and social, a return to 
the genius of the native tempera- 
ment. The implication that classi- 
cism and the formule of the eight- 
eenth century were foreign and su- 
perimposed led, quite naturally, to 
the conclusion that native genius 
had been interrupted in its develop- 
ment by the novelty of the Renais- 
sance. Hence a return to the old, 
natural spirit of medievalism was 
in order, and upon this basis the 
culture and social progress of the 
future were to be built. 

A return to Catholic culture and 
ideals was farthest from the minds 
of these exponents of native tem- 
perament. De Staél’s idea of cul- 
ture is set forth amusingly in her 
statement: “In order that the supe- 
rior men of France and Germany 
may attain to the highest degree of 
perfection, the Frenchman must be 
religious and the German somewhat 
worldly.” 

Nevertheless, by sheer force of 
association and implication, the me- 
dieval movement has been most 
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fruitful for Catholicism. One-half 
the beauty of Gothic art and medi- 
eval literature lies in its symbol- 
ism; and whosoever regards this 
with any degree of sympathy cannot 
fail to experience the fascination of 
the Church, to gain some small in- 
sight into her transcendant spiritu- 
ality. In this way Frederick Schlegel 
found his way to the Church, there 
to find the fulfillment of the aspira- 
tions and ideals he had sought vain- 
ly in the currents of romanticism. 
Chateaubriand had the same expe- 
rience. Whatever the various causes 
of the Oxford Movement, it owed no 
small debt to the influence of medi- 
evalism. Newman himself acknowl- 
edged a debt to the romantic novels 
of Scott. The rebirth of Catholic lit- 
erature in England, from Digby on- 
wards, is conjoined inseparably 
with the heritage of medieval art 
and ideas. 

Perhaps most important of all: 
if this phase of modern romanti- 
cism had wrought nothing else than 
the revival of Scholastic philoso- 
phy, it would still have to be reck- 
oned of incalculable benefit to the 
Church and to mankind. The offi- 
cial establishment of St. Thomas as 
the prince of Catholic philosophers 
has truly marked that basis of con- 
tinuity in Catholic thought upon 
which our hopes are laid. 

It is indeed in the Catholic 
Church that romanticism finds its 
truest meaning and _ expression. 
The Church alone holds out an ideal 
that transcends the bonds of flesh, 
of time, of condition; and proposes 
a concept of life that imparts to 
every good act, be it great or small, 
successful or not, an infinite value: 
an integral contribution to eternal 
happiness. 









AMBAH’S WEDDING 


By Mary Hazzarp Buprow 


LL the little town of Siena was 
in a furor; at least the colored 
portion of its society, and even the 
white population was mildly and 
humorously interested. Never in 
all the history of the town, so Am- 
bah Washington said, had the élite 
been so agog over any social event 
as it was at present. Ambah should 
be an authority on the subject too, 
as the event attracting so much 
comment was her impending mar- 
riage. Siena was a town of only a 
few hundred white and something 
over four times as many colored 
people. Originally the town had 
been nothing more than the com- 
missary on the old Jean Pierre 
Marie DuPré plantation which old 
Jean Pierre Marie had named in 
honor of his wife. She had borne 
the name of St. Catherine of Siena, 
and so during her trip abroad upon 
completion of her education at the 
nearby convent she had visited the 
old Italian town and had been 
thrilled with her nearness to the 
great saint. When the descendants 
of this charming couple decided to 
mitigate their post-bellum poverty 
by selling the timber off the old 
plantation, sawmills were built near 
the old plantation commissary and 
the town grew into what was quite 
a city for it. But like all good 
Louisiana towns, Siena still retained 
its name of holy associations and 
many of the old aristocratic French 
customs among its white élite, 
which had undergone far fewer 
changes with the advent of the mill 
than had the colored. 


The coming of the mill to the 
town had brought many outside 
“niggers” and with them had come 
a colored school not taught by the 
nuns, and a church of their own. 
Over the door of the church was a 
sign declaring it to be the “Santi- 
fied Holyness,” but it could not 
compete in splendor with the public 
school building, so it was in the lat- 
ter where she, whose real name was 
Amber Washington, was to be mar- 
ried, according to the invitations. 
“According to the Invitations.” 


That one phrase holds the origin of 
all the furor. 
“Ambah,” as she was always 


called, had sent out invitations to 
her wedding. Ambah, when a girl 
of fifteen, had come to Siena with 
her family when Mr. Smith as head 
of the lumber company had brought 
his family there to live, for the 
Washingtons had been in _ the 
Smiths’ employ for many years. In 
the first place Ambah was decided- 
ly good-looking, showing her white 
blood distinctly in the refinement of 
her features. Now for close onto 
ten years she had been the belle of 
the colored population of the town, 
and with the keenest relish she had 
viewed and picked and discarded 
her beaux until she had caused a 
great deal of amused comment 
among the whites and far more 
comment though much less amuse- 
ment among her own race, especial- 
ly the younger feminine portion of 
it. Time and again she had let slip 
some remark to the effect that she 
was to be married, only to deny it 














so emphatically afterward that all 
would be sure to believe there must 
be some truth in it. But this time 
it appeared that Ambah was to be 
married “fo’ sho.” 

For much longer than she would 
ever think of admitting to a soul 
she had fully intended marrying 
George Johnson, although now that 
the wedding was actually soon to 
take place, it kept her busy denying 
the charges made continually by 
dusky belles that “Ambah’d jes 
tended takin’ Gawge all de time, 
on’y she wah jes wantin’ mo’ fun 
fust.” However, Ambah realized 
that when one begins to get along 
toward twenty-five one is no longer 
young and if one intends getting 
married (as of course everyone 
does) it doesn’t pay to wait too 
long. She. had assisted around 
white homes where weddings were 
in preparation and for many years 
she had dreamed of the day when 
she as a dusky bride would startle 
the town with her handsome wed- 
ding. Long before she had agreed 
to Gawge’s frequently voiced, “Am- 
bah, honeyest, let’s us git mawied,” 
all the details of the great event had 
been worked out in her shrewd 
mind. It was with the great event 
in view that she had rescued an in- 
vitation from “de missis” waste 
basket. Ambah was well educated, 
and after asking “Mis’ Smif” to read 
it to her once she was thereafter 
able to decipher the script engrav- 
ing at will. A long time the wed- 
ding invitation had been a thorn in 
her side, for in answer to her casual 
question as to what the “printer” 
wanted for making them the mis- 
tress had mentioned a few sums the 
least of which was staggering. But 
Ambah’s brain, never idle where her 
personal vanity was concerned, at 
last found a way. 
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The day following her acceptance 
of Gawge she met the colored teach- 
er after school and asked him, 
“would he min’ doin’ a lil’ writin’ 
fo’ her.” The ungainly, middle- 
aged school teacher for the time be- 
ing forgot about his heavy, middle- 
aged wife and nine off-spring as his 
gaze rested upon the lovely coppery 
Ambah. The interview resulted in 
her appearing in a couple of days 
at the schoolhouse a few minutes 
after school was dismissed with the 
request that he make her “some 0’ 
dem.” The school teacher in his 
ever precise oratorical voice read 
the proffered sample. For a long 
moment his gaze continued on the 
now none too white invitation he 
held. 

“But Ambah, what yo’ all plan- 
nin’ on doin’ wi’ dis heah fust line, 
dat ‘Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wilson’? 
It says they ‘request the honoh 0’ 


yo’ presence.” Who’s dem, any- 
how?” 
Ambah’s face fell. It was the 


first time the name had attracted 
her attention. For a long time the 
woolly mulatto heads bent alter- 
nately over the invitation between 
them or wagged disconsolately as 
their owners gazed in despair across 
the dreary expanse of cut-over land 
visible from the window. At last 
the matter was arranged to the sat- 
isfaction of both, and Ambah with 
the utmost care unwrapped the pre- 
cious bundle she bore. 

“Now, Mistah Cahson, I wants yo’ 
all should be mighty cahfu’ wid dis 
heah papah. It done cos’ me twenty 
cent fo’ on’y twenty-five piece an’ 
dat’s powfu’ high fo’ papah.” 

She was delighted with the gleam 
of pleasure entering the eyes of the 
schoolmaster as she opened the box 
and displayed her purchase to view. 
“Ambah Washington, Ah mos’ 
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suttinly is proud o’ yo’, Ah is. Ah 
couldn’t made a finah see-lection 
mahself. No sah, Ah couldn’t done 
bettah mahself. Yo’ sho am a tastey 
gal, an’ when that theah papah gits 
mah writin’ on it them bids is goin’ 
t’ be the swellest thing in this heah 
town of Siener.” 

A few days later the invitations 
were completed and with a list of 
names of the most important peo- 
ple, white and black, in the town 
she went to get them. Once more 
the school teacher yielded to her 
dusky charms and addressed the 
envelopes for her. The following 
day Ambah was in a fever of excite- 
ment for now it was known to the 
town in general that she was to be 
married. As she always called at 
the post office for her mistress’s 
mail she presented her invitation 
herself and the gasp that went up 
when the envelope was opened was 
all that even her fondest dreams 
had ever pictured. On the most 
vivid pink stationery conceivable, in 
brilliant green ink decorated with 
the most ornate flourishes of which 
the teacher was capable appeared 
the following: 


I 
REQUEST THE HONOR, 
OF YOUR PRESENCE AT 
THE MARRIAGE OF, 
MISS AMBER WASHINGTON, 
TO 
MR. GEORGE JOHNSON. 
ON SAT. NIGHT MAY 22, 
AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
AT THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


That evening upon returning 
home, Ambah mentioned to her 
parents for the first time the pros- 
pect of her impending marriage. 
With her natural shrewdness she 
had refrained from mentioning the 
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invitations for she knew her moth- 
er’s great pride in her and her even 
greater inability to keep a secret. 
It was very much of a relief to her 
parents that she had at last decided 
to get married and with a few clev- 
er suggestions here and there she 
soon had under way what both the 
old people believed to be sudden 
elaborate plans for a magnificent 
wedding. The fact that all the 
blood flowing in the veins of Ambah 
which had not come from her octo- 
roon mother was entirely white had 
never bothered old "Diah Washing- 
ton. Anyone, white or black, could 
see that Ambah was a hundred per 
cent pleasanter to gaze upon than 
the remainder of Cassy’s more 
dusky brood even though the oth- 
ers had all married long ago. A 
block-setter made good money and 
so did a good laundress and unlike 
the majority of their race both ’Diah 
and Cassy were thrifty. As a re- 
sult ’Diah had plenty of money com- 
ing to him from the mill which at 
his request had been keeping a 
small portion out of each pay check 
for some time, and Cassy had money 
up on the shelf hidden away in the 
old broken sugar bowl. Even Am- 
bah, far vainer that thrifty, had been 
saving money. The three were in 
high spirits and plans progressed 
rapidly. The wedding gown it was 
decided must be made by “Sistah” 
Melie DuPré, who as the daughter 
of the old slave seamstress of the 
DuPrés sewed for the whites of 
Siena. ’Diah would order wine that 
very night. He would order two 
kinds of wine. Since white folks 
had been invited to the wedding 
there must be wine for those who 
might come, but that wine cost 
money and there must be plenty of 
wine. None of the “cullud” guests 
should say that he was not doing 
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things up in proper style, therefore 
he must order a large quantity of 
cheap wine so there would be 
plenty. 

The days flew past and prepara- 
tions were well under way while 
only one cloud darkened the hori- 
zon of Ambah’s happiness, but for 
a time it threatened to obscure all 
her joy. She simply could not be 
married in such state as she de- 
sired without a wedding march. 
Miss Eugénie DuPré presided over 
the organ in “de uddah church” 
where she had once looked in upon 
a white wedding through one of the 
opened portions of a stained glass 
window. There the “niggers” wor- 
shiped with the whites, merely be- 
ing restricted to their own corner 
carefully labeled “colored.” For a 
time Ambah had serious misgiv- 
ings. How unsurpassable would 
such a wedding as hers be in the old 
plantation church of St. Martin. 
She wondered if she were married 
there if the white organist, that 
dainty little Creole maiden lady, 
would consent to play a wedding 
march for her. No, that would not 
do. Even with all her vanity Am- 
bah could not quite bring herself to 
going to the white priest and asking 
him to marry her in his church. 
She knew very well that if he were 
to marry her she would have to 
“jine” his church first, and if she 
did that she could never again lead 
in prayer before the whole congre- 
gation. 

On the very rare occasions when 
the organ in her own church was 
presided over at all, it was Ambah 
herself who did the presiding. As 
she pondered the matter over she 
thought how lovely would be her 
wedding if she could but devise 
some method by which she could 
play her own wedding march. Then 
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it would be her wedding indeed. 


How everyone, both white and 
black, would stare. As she turned 
the matter over in her mind there 
rose to her lips and welled out in 
great volumes of Negro contralto, 
the melody of the only “piece” she 
had ever been able to master. What 
a truly wonderful wedding march 
it would make. 


“Roll Johdan roll. 
roll. 
Ah wants t’ go t’ Hebben w’en Ah 
dies 
T’ heah ol’ Johdan roll.” 


Roll Johdan 


No, she really could not be her 
own organist. That was simply out 
of the question, for then how could 
she come down the aisle? She 
really must come down the aisle, 
for that was when everyone got the 
best look at the bride, and it was 
“when she was coming down the 
aisle” that everyone referred to her 
afterward. She mentioned her diffi- 
culty concerning an organist to a 
friend who told her that “dat deah 
Sissy wat wo’k fo’ Mis’ Wilson say 
she know how play de ohgan.” Sis- 
sy was interviewed and her serv- 
ices secured, so a load had been 
lifted from the woolly head. 

She had found some material at 
the commissary that would make a 
lovely wedding gown. The clerk 
had called it “silk mull.” It hadn’t 
looked exactly like the other silks 
she had seen, but it cost only seven- 
ty-nine cents a yard whereas other 
silks all cost more than a dollar. 
And the clerk said this really did 
shimmer in the sun. Seventy-nine 
cents was a lot to pay for any mate- 
rial but a wedding gown was a wed- 
ding gown. At that rate the silk 
alone would cost three dollars. and 
sixteen cents and she ought to have 
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some lace on it and a wedding veil. 

At length all arrangements had 
been made and everything was in 
readiness when the great day ar- 
rived. Ambah had asked for and 
gotten two days off; her wedding 
day and the day following which 
was Sunday. Mrs. Smith had en- 
dured too many days of abstraction 
on the part of Ambah to feel that a 
couple of days off entirely could 
make any very great difference 
around the house. Also she knew 
better than to expect any help at all 
on the morning following a wedding 
where the wine flowed so freely as 
it was rumored it would flow at 
Ambah’s wedding. 

For some reason or other, or 
more likely for no reason at all, the 
colored schoolhouse had been con- 
structed in the shape of a small 
capital “L” with the entrance at the 
end of one wing and the teacher’s 
raised platform at the end of the 
other, while directly opposite the 
platform was a small gallery acces- 
sible from the outside only. It was 
upon the suggestion of Mr. Smith 
that this gallery was reserved for 
the whites. Their number would 
be far smaller than that of the col- 
ored people as many argued it was 
bad policy to attend celebrations of 
any sort in the quarters; it was in- 
clined to make for too great a feel- 
ing of equality on the part of the 
Negroes. Nevertheless a few min- 
utes before seven o’clock Saturday 
evening the little gallery was filled 
with white women and a few men, 
although most of the men preferred 
to look on through the opened win- 
dows. Everyone, white or black, 
who wished to come did so regard- 
less of invitations, for Ambah had 
seen that it went the rounds of the 
town and the quarters that every- 
one was invited to the wedding. 
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“Lawsy massy. Wid de cos’ o’ pa- 
pah an’ stamps wat dey is, couldn’t 
spec’ folks t’ sen’ out bids t’ ebery 
body wat yo’ spec’ at de weddin’.” 

At length, Sissy attired in a new 
white dress with red sash bought 
for the occasion approached the or- 
gan with fear and trembling, and 
seating herself on the somewhat 
antique stool it soon gave forth in 
wheezing tones an air hauntingly 
familiar to those in the gallery. 
Suddenly some one recognized it 
and gasped, then recognition swept 
the whole gallery and an audible 
titter went up. Again and again the 
same little phrase was repeated, it 
being, in fact, the only thing Sissy 
could play, and with its constant 
repetition the titter of amusement 
kept renewing itself from time to 
time as the old organ continued to 
wheeze it out uncertainly: 


“Darling, I am growing old, 
Silver threads among the gold.” 


Had the strain so familiar to 
many happened to be recognized by 
some of Ambah’s none too devoted 
rivals they might have been led to 
remark somewhat spitefully that 
they “reckoned as dey sho wah trut’ 
in dat, an’ ef Ambah hadn’t a tought 
dey wah she sho wouldn’t be gittin’ 
mawied a-tall.” Fortunately for 
Ambah, Sissy’s rendition of the se- 
lection was on a par with the 
breadth of her repertoire and the 
melody was not recognized by the 
few among her own race to whom 
it might have been known. When 
Ambah had been ready to leave her 
cabin and start for the schoolhouse 
she had signaled to a watcher near 
the school door and Sissy had then 
started the wedding march. But 
even with Ambah’s love for stately 
dramatic effects it was difficult to 
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make the bridal procession as it 
wended its way across about two 
blocks of cut-over land and across 
the railroad yards quite as impres- 
sive as she had hoped. At length 
the last tracks were crossed and the 
organ could be faintly heard, then 
to the bride’s delight things began 
to assume more the tone she de- 
sired and by the time the door was 
reached a smile of satisfaction 
adorned the full lips of the beaute- 
ous bride. 

There was something of a stir as 
the bridal party appeared at the 
door. Leading the procession came 
a small niece of Ambah’s, Petunia 
Bonhomme. "Tuny wore a tiny 
white bow above her close little 
kinks and an originally orchid col- 
ored frock, that had, when new, be- 
longed to one of the little Smith 
girls, but now starched stiff enough 
to stand alone, graced her skinny 
little body. For once her legs and 
feet were not bare, for a pair of 
white cotton stockings and bright 
green sandals concealed their sur- 
face if not their color. With all the 
stiff dignity possible for a small col- 
ored child of seven (and to no crea- 
ture under the sun has more stiff 
dignity ever been given than to a lit- 
tle colored child) she strutted slow- 
ly up the aisle bearing the wedding 
ring reposing upon a very large pin- 
cushion, covered with white muslin. 

After "Tuny walked the groom, 
very awkwardly and sheepishly, 
trying without avail to look swag- 
geringly at ease. Then came the 
bride and her maid of honor, Ivory 
Clay. For a moment there was be- 
wilderment on the part of the gath- 
ering for at a glance both the girls 
seemed to be dressed alike, but upon 
closer examination it was noticed 
that where Ambah’s dress was 
trimmed with lace Iv’y’s was not, 
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although the material of both was 
the same. Nor did Iv’y sport a pair 
of white cotton gloves reaching to 
the elbow. This was in the days 
when boudoir caps were at their 
height. They might be called bou- 
doir caps, and for that matter were, 
but farther north farmer’s wives 
wore them on trips into town and 
others wore them for motoring. In 
the South the maid who came by 
her mistress’s discarded cap wore 
it on all occasions that required full 
dress. A few of the more extrava- 
gant colored girls who were making 
good enough money even bought 
near lace and near silk ones from 
the stores. But never before in the 
history of the quarters had such 
caps been seen as the twin ones that 
now adorned the heads of Ambah 
Washington and Iv’y Clay. They 
were white with a circle of lace in 
the crown and a narrow frill of lace 
running across the front and wid- 
ening toward the back until it fell 
to a depth of about six inches at the 
longest point. 

Ambah walking up the aisle arm 
in arm with the pretty Iv’y won- 
dered again and again if anything 
under the sun could possibly be 
lovelier. As they drew near the 
platform two women dressed in 
white, who had been sitting in the 
front chair on either side of the 
aisle, rose, and permitting the bridal 
party to pass between them re- 
mained standing for the ceremony. 
But when old Pahson Whitman 
dressed in his somewhat tight fit- 
ting “swallow-tail” coat and white 
shirt suddenly jumped to his feet 
from where he had been sitting on 
the platform and ejaculated, “Am- 
bah Washington, heah yo’ all is at 
las’, Sister,” she knew that nothing 
under the sun could be more won- 
derful. 
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For a moment there was a little 
something that resembled confusion 
for Iv’y and the groom both finding 
themselves on the same side of the 
bride had each attempted to get out 
of the other’s way by going around 
her, only to collide on the opposite 
side, but that was soon straightened 
out and the ceremony started. Pah- 
son Whitman was an orator of rare 
wit and ability. 

“Sister Ambah Washington,” 
came the sonorous tones, “yo’ done 
come heah dis night t’ make maw- 
idge wid dis heah Gawge Johnson. 
Dat’s mighty good. Yo’se a good- 
lookin’ gal an’ Gawge’s a good-look- 
in’ fallah.” Ambah straightened 
her shoulders a little further and a 
little more of a smile graced the full 
lips of the bride while a broad grin 
parted those of the groom as he 
shifted from one foot to the other. 
“Now Boy, dat yo’se makin’ maw- 
idge yo’ gotta quit chasin’ ’roun’ 
lak yo’ ustah. Yo’se gittin’ tied up 
now fo’ sho. Yo’ cayn’t go on no 

mo’ wil’ pahties. Yo’ gotta quit yo’ 
gamblin’. Cou’se Ah ain’t sayin’ a 
lil’ game craps goin’ hu’t nobuddy 
now den, but yo’ cayn’t gamble all 
time. Now dis heah gal, Sistah Am- 
bah Washington, she’s gwine be yo’ 
wife an’ she gwine do wat yo’ says. 
Ebery wooman mus’ do lak her man 
sey w’en she git mawied. Effen she 
ain’t good an’ do lak yo’ says, Ah 
tells yo’, don’ beat her. Don’ neb- 
bah beat yo’ wife. White men don’ 
beat deah wives. "Membah, Brud- 
dah Johnson, it ain’t goin’ do no 
good fo’ it ain’t goin’ make her no 
bettah. Now yo’se gitting mawied 
yo’ gotta settle down. Yo’ gotta sta’t 
comin’ t’ chu’ch fum now on an’ be 
a good man fo’ yo’se takin’ unto yo’- 
se’f a wife, an’, man, dat sho’ mean 
wo'k. 
“Now Ambah, does yo’ all know 
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dat yo’se gittin’ mawied? Does yo’ 
know wat dat mean? Gal, dat mean 
yo’ gotta be powahfu’ diffunt fum 
wat yo’ bin heah-to-fo’. Dat mean 
yo’ gotta quit chasin’ out wid any 
niggah wat come ’long. Dat mean 
yo’ gotta quit makin’ eyes at ebery 
cullud man wat yo’ see. Dat mean 
yo’ gotta stop lookin’ out de do’ t’ 
see who dat goin’ by an’ wavin’ him 
hello. Yo’ cayn’t stan’ ’roun’ down 
t’ de commissary an’ post office all 
time. Wen yo’ gits t’rough yo’ wuk 
yo’ gotta git home an’ git yo’ hus- 
ban’ suppah. Don’ hang ovah de 
fence talkin’ twell yo’ see him com- 
in’ den run put suppah on de stove. 
An’ don’ spec yo’ husban’ t’ eat light 
bread. Make him biscuit. Make 
him biscuit ebery meal. Ain’t no 
man gwine be happy eatin’ light 
bread. Keep yo’ house clean. Wuk 
hahd. Dah ain’t no man gwine be 
happy lessen his wife wuk. Yo’ 
gatta quit gaddin’ an’ stay home 
cayse yo’se gittin’ mawied, but don’ 
ax yo’ man whah he goin’ every 
time he step outten de house. ’Mem- 
bah he’s a man, an’ ’tain’t nobuddy’s 
business wheah he goin’. Ef yo’ 
man git cross, don’ sas him back. 
Jes’ gib him sumpin’ t’ eat, sumpin’ 
good. *Tain’t ebery gal wat lucky 
*nuf t’ git mawied. 

“Now Ah hopes t’ see yo’ all hap- 
py. Yo’se gittin tied up t’giddah an’ 
Ah hopes yo’ stays tied. °Tain’t 
good plan gittin’ dee-vowced an Ah 
hopes yo’ don’ try hit. Now, Ah 
reckon Ah’s said ‘’nuf fo’ ’vice so 
we'll git de knot tied.” 

From a book Pahson Whitman 
read a commonly used marriage 
form. Then he addressed the bride. 

“Ambah Washington, does yo’ all 
tak’ dis heah Gawge Johnson fo’ yo’ 
husban’. Answah me ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 

“Yassah, Ah does,” came the 
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“Gawge Johnson, does yo’ all tak 
Ambah Washington fo’ yo’ wife? 
’Membah, Ah’s axin’ yo’ fo’ de las’ 
time.” 

“Yassah, Ah tak’s Ambah.” 

Then the ring was called for. 
During the service little "Tuny had 
been sitting on the edge of the low 
platform facing the congregation. 
Now jumping quickly to her feet 
she barely saved the ring as the 
muslin covered cushion slipping to 
the floor went rolling away. How- 
ever when her first confusion was 
over she managed to hand it to Iv’y 
who passed it on to the Pahson who 
in his turn after instructing the 
groom to place it upon the hand of 
his bride passed it on to that em- 
barrassed gentleman. A moment of 
confusion followed. The groom was 
aware that the ring went upon the 
hand of the bride farthest from 
him, but not realizing that he was 
on the left side of the bride he at- 
tempted to place the ring upon her 
right hand. There was a little 
rather audible whispered conversa- 
tion after which Gawge walked 
around Ambah then reaching across 
he lifted the hand on which the 
wedding ring generally reposes, but 
his troubles were not yet over. 

Iv’y had looked on from behind 
the scenes at more than one white 
wedding for she was of the old plan- 
tation nigger families. Quickly she 
came forward and had actually 
started pulling off the elbow length 
glove of the bride before Ambah 
realized what was taking place. 
With a horrified gasp she haughtily 
rebuked Iv’y’s ignorance and re- 
placing the essential article of dress 
she held out her gloved hand to re- 
ceive the ring. Then it was all over 
and the bridal bouquet which she 
had been shifting all during the 
ceremony from one arm to the oth- 
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er, though by now somewhat limp, 
was once more tightly clasped be- 
tween her hands. Benediction was 
pronounced and the Pahson had in- 
vited all folks present, “includin’ all 
de white ladies an’ gemmen t’ cum 
obah dah t’ Ambah’s an’ ’joy’ de 
sumptus weddin’ repas’,” then lean- 
ing forward he planted a resound- 
ing kiss upon the cheek of the 
bride. 

The bridal party, just ready to 
leave the platform, hesitated. Gawge 
Johnson was very plainly a little 
embarrassed and somewhat disap- 
pointed. He had not figured on 
anything like that. Ambah, al- 
though taken very much by sur- 
prise was very seldom embarrassed 
and then never by a kiss. Again 
it was Iv’y who came to the fore, al- 
though recalling her recent rebuff 
she came not without trepidation. 
She plucked at the sleeve of the 
groom and as his woolly head bent 
to her she whispered something in 
his ear. A broad grin lighted up 
the massive chocolate colored face 
and turning to the bride he not only 
planted several kisses upon her 
dusky countenance but wrapped 
her comely form the while in what 
would commonly be termed a “bear 
hug.” 

Once more a couple of lines of 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
were coaxed from the organ and with 
’Tuny leading the way followed by 
Iv’y then the bride and groom with 
the Pahson bringing up the rear, 
the procession wended its way back 
across the tracks and cut-over land 
to where awaited the “weddin’ re- 


pas’.” A repast it was indeed, such 
as would bring a grin of delight to 
any dusky face. Great platters there 
were of fried chicken and syrup and 
sweet potato pie in plenty. Then 
there was an immense gingerbread 
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cake, cut by the bride herself, and 
cheap wine enough to make every- 
one happy. It was only a couple of 
the old plantation niggers sitting 
apart who recalled the good old days 
“fo’ de wa’” when the “white mis- 
sis,” keeping motherly guard over 
the physical and moral welfare of, 
her charges, lent a quiet dignity to 
the nuptial festivities by her pres- 
ence. They lamented that no white 
woman ever thought of coming near 
the quarters during wedding fes- 
tivities now. But to Ambah came 
no such regrets. A few white men 
stopped for a moment to take note 
of just how much of a celebration 
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was in progress, and that was all 
Ambah’s heart could possibly de- 
sire. She was glad that the white 
mistress would not be present for 
Ambah would not have thought it 
much of a wedding celebration had 
it been toned down to the mistress’s 
ideas of propriety. Was not this to 
be in all respects the one wedding 
which would be talked about in the 
quarters until all those young black 
heads present had grown white and 
had finally laid down to their last 
long rest? Ah yes indeed, thought 
Ambah, truly this was the fitting 
culmination of her reign as Siena’s 
dusky belle. 


TRIFLES 


By E.va FRANCIS GILBERT 


E little things are the things we remember; 
The smell of pines in a summer rain, 
The moon on the first white snows of winter, 
The whistle of a distant train; 


The sight of an old man on a doorstep 
At midnight, in a city street, 

The eyes of a dog we paused to pat once 
When he came creeping to our feet. 


The little things are the things we remember; 
And now that you have gone away, 
My heart is haunted by the memory 


Of one word you did not say. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


F civilization is to continue, the 
world must pass, and quickly, 
out of the time-old era of national 
competition into the new era of in- 
ternational codperation. . . . The 
highest type of nationalism, the 
highest type of patriotism, is not 
found in the desire for national 
glorification or national aggrandize- 
ment or in steadily extending phys- 
ical and economic power over oth- 
ers, but rather in making the most 
of a nation’s capacities and oppor- 
tunities while granting precisely the 
same rights and opportunities to 
every other nation. Privilege is as 
unbecoming and unworthy in a so- 
ciety of nations as it is in a well- 
ordered society of individuals. 
There is no need to establish a su- 
per-state. There is no need to ap- 
peal to some hitherto undeveloped 
form of force. All that is needed is 
intellectual insight and moral pow- 
er to act as national citizens of an 
international community. Given 
that, the future is secure. Without 
that, there can be no future of 
which one dare trust himself to 
speak. 


—Dr. Nicuoras Muarnay BuTLer. 


Nothing is more striking in the 
European university than the inter- 
est of the students in the political 
life of their time. In one way and 


another, politics is, perhaps, the 
major non-academic activity. 

To the European observer few 
things are more startling than the 
contrast in this respect with Amer- 
ica. 


The student seems to be al- 





most a non-political animal. . . 
One does not hear the kind of talk 
at the American university out of 
which there could grow a conscious 
and continuous interest in the work- 
ing of institutions. The under- 
graduate observes them as a spec- 
tacle with which he has no connec- 
tion. His sense of responsibility 
for their operation is non-existent. 
In an English University students 
discuss what should be done as 
though they themselves were the ac- 
tors on the stage; in America they 
discuss what is being done as 
though they were the audience at a 
play. 


—Harorp J. Lasx1, in Harper’s, July. 


There can be no question that 
there has been within the last year 
and a half an enormous growth of 
conviction in the United States that 
there can be, or at any rate will be, 
no fruitful social change save by 
violent revolution. The men and 
women who profess this belief very 
seldom belong to the small Commu- 
nist party. Some of them are a 
rather undesirable type of parlor 
Reds. These men and women, usu- 
ally intellectuals or at least college 
graduates, are simply compensat- 
ing for the futility of their actions 
by the violence of their opinions... . 
Any violent revolt in America, how- 
ever, on any large scale in any near 
future would be far more likely to 
be Fascist than Communist. The 
native, untaught, more or less spon- 
taneous radicalism of America hates 
with about equal fervor Wall Street, 
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foreigners, recent immigrants and 
Negroes. Its ignorance and preju- 
dice could be better exploited by an 
American Mussolini or Hitler than 


by an American Lenin. 
—Noaman Tomas. 


No editor or publisher should in- 
fer that this weighty and conclusive 
judicial decision [on the freedom of 
the press} yields the slightest war- 
rant for unlimited license in print- 
ing scandalous or defamatory mat- 
ter. The freedom of the press, now 
again happily vindicated and af- 
firmed, is not freedom to be a 
“chartered libertine.” With the 
liberty freely to think and utter 
goes a constant and grave responsi- 
bility. It is a responsibility partly 
to public opinion, partly to the law. 
It should be, above all, a responsi- 
bility to a newspaper’s own con- 
science. That cannot be violated 
without incurring automatically 
penalties graver than any which a 
hastily devised statute could in- 


flict. 
—The N. ¥. Times, June 3d. 


The religion of nationality has its 
dignity, its greatness and its place in 
history, but carried to fanatical ex- 
tremes it is destructive of the civi- 
lized world. . . . The soldier has had 
a great place in history; he still 
holds an honored and a useful réle, 
but that réle must be subordinated 
to that of the lawyer and the states- 
man. Our profession today can 
play a more useful part than ever 
before in history. The great con- 
troversies, whether justifiable or 


not, have become amenable to set- 
tlement through the methods em- 
ployed by the bar, the impartial as- 
certainment of the facts, the appeal 
to reason and the ultimate settle- 


ment through pacific means. 
—Fareperic R. Coupert, lawyer. 
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A newspaper that regularly prints 
a short story about gunmen, rack- 
eteers, sugar papas and gold-dig- 
gers is not taking its cue from the 
public—it is giving its cue to the 
public. It is not giving the public 
what it wants. It is educating the 
public to certain things which are 
simple and vulgar and therefore 
more easy for the great majority to 
understand and like. Such things 
are just as much _ habit-forming 


drugs as cocaine and heroin are. 


—Paoresson Roseat E. Rogers, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


When Mr. Coolidge retired from 
the presidency the American people 
were enjoying a sense of power and 
well-being such as no nation of the 
modern world had approached. 
American prosperity was a com- 
manding reality; it was rare to find 
an American citizen who was pre- 
pared to express a serious doubt as 
to the permanence of the structure 
of American industry, commerce 
and credit. And—more significant 
still—the theory that America had 
opened the road to plenty, discov- 
ered the secret of continuous pros- 
perity, and abolished the cycle of 
good and bad trade, was carried 
from the Rotary Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce into the col- 
leges; it was being adopted as the 
new orthodoxy by the faculties of 
Economics. Of all this, needless to 
say, nothing whatever is now to be 
heard. The shock of the depression 
has been terrific, overwhelming, 
and there does not exist in any 
country so widespread a spirit of 
perplexity, concern, and self-criti- 
cism as may be met with in the 
United States. Until these present 
times of trial the American has 
been sure of at least one thing—the 
rightness and soundness of the 
American economic system. Not 














even of that can he be certain to- 
day. 


—S. K. Ratcutrre, in The Contemporary Re- 
view, June. 


There’s no point in saying that 
war is impossible or even that it is 
unthinkable. Obviously, many men 
of various stripes of political opin- 
ion are talking war vociferously. 
But it seems to me that this should 
be matched by a greater amount of 
articulation concerning peace. I 
have expressed the opinion that 
there can be no such thing as a de- 
fensive war. In terms of world con- 
flict any sword which is unsheathed 
will have a double edge to cut both 
those in front and into the home- 
land as well. Nobody can deny that 
from now on war will bite deeper 
than ever before. Gas and the air- 
plane have vastly increased its pene- 
trating power. When the army flies 
its fleets above our great cities I see 
in these exercises no hope of safety 
but only a threat. There is blood 
upon the wings. We need pre- 
paredness for just one thing, and 
that is preparation for defensive 


peace. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


The perfect Five-Year Plan for 
Literature would call for a complete 
cessation of book-publishing for 
that period. Think of it! Five 
years of freedom from symposiums 
on what ails us; from books about 
hard-boiled guys and their “janes”; 
from books about Russia; from 
300,000-word translations from the 
German; from epics of the soil; 
from third-rate biographies com- 
piled from second-hand sources; 
from novels called the something or 
other Virgin; from books on the 
psychology of what have you. Five 
years in which to return to those 
books which we all “have been 
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meaning to read”—five years in 
which to discover that some rather 
good things found their way into 


print before May, 1931. Five years 
of freedom from saying: “I guess 
I'll have to read it,” and from lis- 
tening to literary conversation con- 
sisting of: “Have you read it?” 
“Yes, it’s swell”; or “Yes, I think 
it’s lousy.” The matter of enforce- 
ment would be absurdly simple. 
Let the offending publisher be con- 
demned to read the books he pub- 
lishes. As for the rebellious author, 
deprive him of the breath of life— 


that is to say, publicity. 
—The N. Y. Times, June 2d. 


The worker [in Soviet Russia] 
may criticize the administration, 
union and party leaders through 
the Communist press in the form of 
letters to the editor. After a letter 
is read it is dealt with in one of 
three ways. If it is consistent with 
Communist ideas, it is printed; if 
it contains criticism of the policies 
of the Communist party and its or- 
gans, it is sent to the G. P. U.; if it 
criticizes the management of an in- 
dustry or the union or party lead- 
ers, it goes to the secretary of the 
District Communist party. The let- 
ter and its author are thus dealt 
with as seems fit, but only Com- 
munist sentiment is permitted to 
find expression in print. Similar- 
ly, all assemblies, demonstrations, 
speeches and ovations are arranged 
by Communists. No individual or 
group is permitted to arrange a 
meeting of any kind. In short, the 
right to think, to express ideas and 
to speak is confined to Communists. 
Any one desiring to exercise what 
he might think are his natural 
rights may do so at the risk of be- 


ing imprisoned or shot. 
—Vincent Vocovicn, in Current History, 
June, 


















T this period in the affairs of 
Cortes, Spain at home was in 
difficulties. Charles V. preferred 
the Netherlands to his most Catho- 
lic grandparents’ throne. Dissen- 
sions had sprung up in the Spanish 
Court over the preferences being 
shown to the Flemings. Finally 
Charles withdrew to Germany and 
left Spain to shift for itself. All 
this was to the advantage of Cortes 
inasmuch as it protected him from 
adverse official procedure—ofiicial 
procedure being necessarily leisured 
and orderly. His little ship which 
he had sent to Spain the previous 
summer with personal letters to the 
King had been seized by order of 
the Council of the Indies, its crew 
imprisoned, its small cargo confis- 
cated. Nevertheless the trusty Cap- 
tain had managed to smuggle 
through secretly Cortes’ communi- 
cation to Charles. Now, however, 
Charles had withdrawn, and Car- 
dinal Ximenez had passed away. 
The latter’s place was taken by 
Adrian of Utrecht—afterwards Pope 
Adrian—but Bishop Fonseca was 
still president of the Council of the 
Indies — still wroth with Cortes 
from his friend Velasquez’ account 
of him; now fuel is about to be add- 
ed to the flame. Narvaez who with 
some companions had been courte- 
ously granted his freedom by Cor- 
tes came over to Spain to wreak his 
own and the Cuban governor’s re- 
venge upon their common enemy. 


CORTES, THE CONQUEROR OF MEXICO 


By MARGARET GIBBONS 
PART II 


THE FIGHT RENEWED 





Great was the excitement, in high 
circles, at the wonder-tale of the In- 
dian Empire. Some were filled with 
admiration for Cortes’ daring, yet 
many a Spanish brow darkened 
with scorn to hear that “the adven- 
turer” —as Narvaez’ party styled 
him—had brought defeat upon the 
Christian arms. Cortes’ friends 
worked hard in his interest. Bish- 
op Fonseca stormed about the treat- 
ment that was due to his “traitor- 
ous conduct,” but for all that Adrian 
took no notice of either party. Final- 
ly Fonseca succeeded in wringing 
his consent to an order arranging 
that an arbitrator be sent to Mexico 
with authority to investigate the 
conduct of Cortes, and to render full 
satisfaction to the Governor of Cuba. 
Fortunately for Cortes and the 
Spanish Empire the execution of 
this commission came to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

We left the conquered hero seat- 
ed on the steps of a pagan temple 
and weeping like a woman at sight 
of the forlorn remnant of his gal- 
lant band. He thought of the fate 
worse than warring death that 
awaited those who had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, death on 
the slab of sacrifice—their breasts 
ripped open with stone knives, their 
living palpitating hearts torn out 
and laid upon smoking braziers be- 
fore the hideous idols, and their 
limbs hewn off to be eaten at the 
sacrificial banquets that should fol- 
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low. Roused by the sight of Lopez 
the ship-builder he stirred once 
more to action. Danger sstill 
threatened. He gave the word to 
advance towards the Tlaxcalan ter- 
ritory only separated from them by 
a narrow valley. They found their 
way barred by a host of Aztecs who 
had poured out of Montezuma’s 
city by another route and had con- 
solidated themselves at Ottampan 
thinking to make an end of the 
white men and complete the rout of 
the noche triste. Cortes and his 
Captains spurred their horses into 
the thick of the long-lanced masses, 
and succeeded in cutting down the 
Aztec commander. Their leader’s 
death threw the natives into con- 
fusion. They fled in thousands, 
and the Tlaxcalans still faithful to 
their alliance even in face of defeat, 
hurried out en masse to welcome 
the surviving Spaniards. 

Soon the Tlaxcalan chiefs with 
one dissentient declared themselves 
ready for a new offensive against 
Mexico. Narvaez’ men who had 
come for gold and not for glory 
roundly protested. Nothing would 
turn Cortes from his purpose. He 
permitted the malcontents to depart 
for Cuba. It was then he had re- 
leased Narvaez, treating him with 
much politeness. He took that op- 
portunity, too, of writing to his 
wife, and he penned a most pleasant 
letter to Velasquez! 

Then he dismantled the flotilla 
but preserved carefully all the iron 
plates and metallic framework of 
which they were composed. All 
his guns and most of his horses had 
been lost in the disastrous retreat; 
and even his Captains thought that 
his second essay, with only 500 
Spanish followers, a desperate un- 
dertaking. Cortes appealed to their 
faith and chivalry, and here again 
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as by what might seem another spe- 
cial Providence we find his neces- 
sities dramatically supplied. Two 
or three merchant boats laden with 
military supplies from Europe blun- 
dered into port, and one whole ship- 
load of horses and heavy arms sent 
by Velasquez to follow up the im- 
aginary conquests of Narvaez, 
reached Vera Cruz. To seize them 
and persuade their crews to under- 
take the new adventure was not dif- 
ficult. Thus equipped and reén- 
forced by the hands of his own bit- 
terest enemy, Cortes set out once 
more upon his original enterprise— 
the capture of Mexico and the con- 
quest of the Aztec Empire. 


FALL oF MEXIco 


With the aid of the faithful Tlax- 
calans, Cortes soon made confeder- 
ates of the surrounding chieftains. 
Prince Ixtilxochitl of Texcuca ac- 
cepted Baptism saying that the as- 
trologers at his birth had already 
foretold that this would happen. 
“This infant,” they said to his fa- 
ther, “is destined to unite with the 
enemies of his country and over- 
turn its institutions and religion.” 
Now the opportunity had arrived 
and the young prince embraced it 
fatalistically. He brought 50,000 
fighting men to the service of the 
Spaniards. Meantime Lopez direct- 
ing the labors of a thousand natives 
was building a fleet in sections—a 
fleet to be transported by land and 
floated on the great lake which then 
washed the walls of Mexico. But 
between Texcuca, the friendly, 
and the shore of the lake there was 
a couple of miles distance. Then 
Ixtilxochitl gave Cortes 8,000 men 
who for two months continued to 
hew a canal through soil and solid 
rock connecting with the expanse of 
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waters. When the canal was fin- 
ished the fleet of twelve brigantines 
arrived over land. They were fitted 
together, armed and launched with- 
out a hitch, and from that moment 
it might be said that the surrender 
of Mexico was inevitable. Cortes 
with his allies had succeeded as al- 
ready stated in subverting from 
Mexican allegiance all the surround- 
ing chieftains. This meant that he 
had a clear passage through to the 
port of Vera Cruz. Now he began a 
blockade to reduce the beleaguered 
city by starvation. It was the month 
of May, 1521. 

The Aztec monarch at this time 
was a young man named Guatamoc, 
a relative of the great Montezuma 
and married to that unfortunate 
monarch’s youngest daughter who 
was still but a child. Guatamoc was 
proud and brave, and to Cortes’ re- 
peated parleys replied only by a 
scornful silence. Forays, assaults, 
attacks, and counter attacks pro- 
ceeded briskly. Still progress was 
slow and then a disaster occurred 
which bade fair to turn the tide 
against the Spaniards: the young- 
est of the four chiefs of the Tlax- 
calans,—Xicotencatl—seceded from 
the alliance and drew off all his 
men. At the same time some 
neighboring peoples secretly friend- 
ly to Mexico evaded the fleet, smug- 
gled in provisions to the famished 
city and made war upon those 
chiefs who had gone over to Spain. 
The same hour that brought to Cor- 
tes news of Xicotencatl’s defection 
brought a cry for succor from those 
two tribes in the interior, and a 
shout of anticipatory triumph from 
the Aztecs. 

Only a Cortes could have met this 
emergency. Xicotencatl’s with- 
drawal had shaken the morale of all 
the native legions; the Spaniards 
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were numerically negligible; yet not 
to reveal his weakness the general 
ordered his two trusty Captains, 
Alveredo and Sandoval, to make a 
dashing excursion to the tribes in 
trouble, then return to headquar- 
ters as quickly as might be. An- 
other Captain with a sufficient force 
he sent straightway after Xicotencatl 
with orders to apprehend him and 
bring him back. Had the besieged 
understood the science of warfare 
they would have realized that this 
was their opportunity for sallying 
forth and inflicting a crushing de- 
feat on the weakened and scattered 
confederate forces. They did not 
move, however, and presently the 
three Captains returned. Xicoten- 
catl was hanged in sight of his men, 
and confidence in the Spaniards 
was everywhere completely _re- 
stored. The blockade was strength- 
ened, the bridges rebuilt and now 
indeed the horrors of famine de- 
scended on the wretched populace. 
A general attack on the city hav- 
ing nearly cost Cortes his life, he 
proceeded to level the houses so as 
to give the open spaces necessary to 
the success of Spanish warfare. In 
this he was wholeheartedly assisted 
by Prince Ixtilxochitl The great 
Temple was next stormed and tak- 
en, and finally on the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1521, Mexico fell. The scenes 
of savagery which followed are in- 
describable. The Tlaxcalans were 
ravening for slaughter, the Span- 
iards frantic for gold. The King in 
trying to escape was captured with 
all his household. He was treated 
at first with sympathy, but Cortes 
dishonored himself by consenting to 
the angry demands of the booty-dis- 
appointed Spaniards to have the 
royal captive put to the torture that 
he might confess where the treas- 
ures had been hidden. However, 














before the examination had gone 
very far the General’s sense of chiv- 
alry asserted itself; he released the 
King who had remained silent 
throughout his sufferings. 

In this connection it must not be 
forgotten that the torture was the 
ordinary accompaniment of all offi- 
cial interrogatories in every Court 
and country four hundred years 
ago. English fiction and English 
journalism have succeeded in throw- 
ing out of their true focus the meth- 
ods pursued by the Spanish victors. 
The rack and the thumbscrew were 
not invented for the persecution of 
religious opinions. They had long 
existed as part of the machinery 
which the civil arm had been accus- 
tumed to use in dealing with ac- 
cused persons. It is only just and 
fair to remember this when we are 
treating of the much misrepresent- 
ed Conquest of Mexico. 


Last YEARS 


His success had succeeded. Let- 
ters received from the Crown on the 
15th day of October, 1522, had of- 
ficially constituted Cortes Governor, 
Captain General, and Chief Justice 
of New Spain. Seven years later we 
find him in Castile, where on the oc- 
casion of a royal audience he was 
raised to the dignity of Marquis. 
Notwithstanding all his glory, how- 
ever, the years between had been 
vexatious and disappointing. Also 
they had been stained by at least one 
blot that must ever disfigure the 
fair fame of Cortes the Conqueror. 
In the year 1524 on the flimsiest of 
pretences he hanged on a wayside 
tree the young King Guatamoc who 
on the fall of Mexico had surren- 
dered to him, trusting in his honor. 
It was a judicial murder—the oft- 
witnessed military expedient for 
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getting rid of cne whose presence 
might be regarded as constituting a 
permanent stimulus to revolt. 
Guatamoc who as Diaz says was 
“very much a gentleman” died no- 
bly. When the halter was about his 
neck he cried spiritedly: “Malinche, 
why do you take my life unjustly? 
God will require it of you.” Even 
Bernal Diaz does not in this in- 
stance exculpate the hero whom he 
worshiped. “It was a bad deed,” he 
says. Nota word of condemnation 
has he for those other Chiefs who 
were burned alive. In military eyes 
they were guilty of treason to the 
Constitution which they had once 
agreed to accept; and the stake was 
the normal method of execution in 
that age. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that 
after the murder of Guatamoc noth- 
ing went well with Cortes.. He be- 
came gloomy and morose, thought 
himself dying, and doffing all his 
rich garments, he donned the brown 
habit of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. His expedition to Hon- 
duras, during which Guatamoc had 
been hanged, dragged on fruitlessly. 
The Indian King’s widow—Monte- 
zuma’s youngest daughter — was 
destitute. Cortes tried to make 
some amends to her by writing a 
long letter to Charles which pro- 
cured for her and for two of her 
sisters large grants of territory 
from the Spanish Crown. These In- 
dian ladies later on married Span- 
ish gentlemen, and from them some 
of the best families of Castile are to 
this day descended. 

Before the expiration of the futile 
expedition to Honduras, Cortes 
found himself superseded in the 
civil government by a Viceroy ap- 
pointed without any reference to 
him. The first Viceroy ignored 
him; the second, Estrada, openly 
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persecuted him; and it was to lodge 
complaints against him that Cortes 
had come over to Spain in the spring 
of 1528. He was then a widower. 
Some measure of satisfaction hav- 
ing been promised him, he left 
Spain again in 1530, taking with 
him as bride, Dona Juana de 
Zungia, niece of the Duke de Bejar. 
He built towns, established boards 
of trade, introduced European 
seeds, and laid the foundations of 
thriving industries. In 1540 we find 
him again in Spain, urging com- 
plaints of another Viceroy. He has 
been treated unjustly; he is in debt. 
This time Charles is cold to him. 
The Moors were being besieged in 
Algiers; it was their last stand 
against the Christians. Cortes, 
though now fifty-five, offered to go 
and subdue the town. The Council 
of War took no notice of him. He 
must have set out nevertheless for 
after the action we find him ship- 
wrecked and swimming with one 
arm, the other supporting his little 
son, to safety. In this adventure 
there was snatched from him the 
last material link with the treasure- 
trove of Montezuma; he lost in the 
depths of the Mediterranean a 
string of jewels so rare and pre- 
cious that as the historian says 
caused the cost of the assault of Al- 
giers to fall less heavily on Charles 
himself. 

For more than six years his suit 
dragged on. The Court had no real 
intention of settling it. Spain owed 


him more than it was expedient to 
pay. 


He fell ill in Seville and re- 
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tired to the country. There in the 
society of his ‘son, he turned whole- 
heartedly to the consolations of re- 
ligion. On the 2d of December, 
1547, in his 63d year, he closed his 
eyes in death in the Castle of Cas- 
tileja, clothed, we may be sure, once 
again in the holy habit of St. Fran- 
cis. In his will he made ample pro- 
vision for all his children, natural 
as well as legitimate. 

Cortes’ body was first buried in 
the Chapel of St. Isidore in Seville. 
Afterwards it was carried to Mexico, 
and laid in an artistic tomb in the 
Nazareth Hospital which he had 
founded. In 1823, after Mexico had 
declared its independence of Spain, 
the tomb was desecrated, and the 
ashes of Cortes the Conqueror scat- 
tered to the four winds. 

To-day the Castle of Castileja is 
in the possession of a band of Irish 
nuns—the Sisters of Loreto who 
recently made a foundation there 
from Rathfarnham Abbey, Dublin. 
The room in which the immortal 
general died is being fitted up as a 
Cortes museum. The former King 
Alfonso of Spain initiated the col- 
lection some months ago by present- 
ing the Sisters with a sword and 
other articles used by the Con- 
queror, which until then had been 
preserved in the Royal Palace of 
Madrid. 

For three hundred years the em- 
pire he founded endured. For the 
past one hundred Mexico has had 
nominally a Republic, but actually 
an interminable succession of civil 
wars—and the end is not yet! 




















THE SISTER OF CHARITY, PIONEER 


By Grace H. SHERWOOD 


HE Catholic, reading secular his- 

tories of nursing, turning the 
pages of an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation, is often struck by the mea- 
ger mention of the pioneer work 
done by the Sisterhoods of the Cath- 
olic Church in the matter of nurs- 
ing the sick. Particularly, is this 
true of the Sister of Charity whose 
work on battlefields antedates that 
of any other woman in the world, 
being a genuine trail-blazer in this 
direction. 

For the laywoman, nursing at the 
front began just seventy-six years 
ago, at the time of the Crimean 
War, when Florence Nightingale 
went out with her band of volun- 
teers to prove to a doubting Eng- 
land and to scoffing English doctors 
that women could be invaluable as 
nurses at the front. By this time, 
the Sister of Charity had had two 
centuries of experience in such 
work. She had been moving about 
on battlefields ever since the wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus to which her 
Founder, St. Vincent de Paul, had 
sent her. So well-trained and effi- 
cient was she that she had the con- 
fidence of not only the doctors and 
generals but of the whole French 
nation as well. 

Everyone knows what Florence 
Nightingale did for the British sick 
and wounded when she went out to 
Scutari; how, out of her work there 
grew the modern trained nurse, the 
woman war nurse. But how many 
know what caused her to under- 
take this mission? How many have 
heard that it was the splendid work 
done in the Crimea by French Sis- 





ters of Charity for the French sol- 
dier which awakened England to 
the dreadful plight of her own sick 
and wounded and spurred Miss 
Nightingale on to undertake the 
same for her countrymen? 

Scutari was a barracks, turned 
over to the British by the Russians 
for hospital uses, utterly devoid, 
however, of either equipment or 
supplies. There was not even a 
proper means of boiling water. It 
would be useless to detail the hor- 
rors of Scutari here, the whole 
world has known of them for years. 
But they became known in Eng- 
land, at the time, because England 
had its first war correspondent, 
Howard Russell, at the front. When 
Russell sent back his dispatches 
telling of the appalling state of 
things in this so-called hospital he 
added these words, “The French 
medical arrangements are extreme- 
ly good ... they have also the help 
of the French Sisters of Charity 
who have accompanied the expedi- 
tion in incredible numbers. We 
have nothing. The men must at- 
tend each other or receive no relief 
at all.” 

England, reading this, boiled 
over. That the French soldier 
should be tenderly cared for by his 
countrywomen while the British 
lay out there dying, unattended and 
unprovided for was a bitter pill for 
those at home. The government 
was blamed and rightly. The Lon- 
don Times seethed with criticism. 
As a result of all this agitation Miss 
Nightingale, who had always been 
interested in nursing, was asked to 
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organize a party and go out there 
and end the intolerable situation. 

The difficulty which beset her 

was not to find volunteers for her 
party but volunteers who were ca- 
pable. There was, practically, no 
training for nurses then, in Eng- 
land, and few Sisterhoods, either 
Catholic or Anglican. There were 
no English Sisters of Charity, no 
foundation having been made as 
yet, in England. Which is not to 
be wondered at, seeing that Catho- 
lic communities of every kind had 
been banned by law in England 
from the time of Henry VIII. until 
the Emancipation Act, passed a 
bare quarter of a century before the 
Crimean War. The Sisterhoods 
that England had were few and 
weak, the Catholic ones being foun- 
dations just barely beginning to 
strike root after the long period of 
expulsion and the Anglican being 
all new, the oldest of them having 
existed but fourteen years. And 
none of these Sisterhoods had any 
hospital experience whatever. 

There had been a time in Eng- 
land’s history when its hospitals 
were under the care of nuns. But 
Henry VIII., as we know, had seized 
the property of the Augustinians 
and others who served the sick and 
poor, abolished their foundations, 
expelled them from the hospitals 
and filled their places with laywom- 
en. Henry’s rapacity was to have a 
cumulative effect upon the care of 
the sick in England. 

Unlike the nun, often the daugh- 
ter of a noble family and always a 
woman of high ideals, these lay- 
women were drawn from the lower 
walks of life. The nun had had her 
novitiate, her Rule, her personal 
striving after perfection to inspire 
her in her duties. The laywoman 
who replaced her had nothing, was 
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given no preliminary or later train- 
ing, no supervision, and was expect- 
ed to do menial work, mostly. De- 
generation set in, of course. Drunk- 
enness became common, neglect of 
patients the rule. Nursing sank 
soon to the level immortalized for 
us by Dickens in Sairey Gamp. 

In France, however, things were 
altogether different. The French 
were not concerned about lay nurses 
because they knew, from the experi- 
ence of former wars, that when the 
wounded began to pour back from 
the battle line the Sister of Charity 
would be on hand to care for them. 
The Crimean War was just one 
more of a long series of situations 
needing their help. The Sisters of 
Charity took it as a mere matter of 
course that they should volunteer 
the services of as many members of 
their community as should be need- 
ed, sending them out in detach- 
ments of twenty-five at a time. The 
whole system of caring for the sol- 
dier in war time was well organized, 
thanks to the Sister of Charity. 

In addition to their “incredible 
numbers” remarked upon by How- 
ard Russell, the Sisters of Charity 
had a well-equipped hospital of 
their own at Constantinople. From 
this hospital there were sent out 
“ambulances” or traveling cars car- 
rying everything needful for the 
sick, the wounded and those made 
destitute by war. No government 
and no man is to be thanked for 
this hospital. It was founded by 
two women who, desiring to join the 
community in the year 1839, and be- 
ing told, first that they were above 
the age limit and second, that the 
Community needed most of all a 
hospital in the East, set sail imme- 
diately for Constantinople, founded 
the hospital and so earned the right 
to become Sisters of Charity. 
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In the terrible crisis of the Crime- 
an War England’s need was as 
great as that of France but she had 
no such vast organization of trained 
workers to fall back upon, had 
hardly anyone trained for nursing, 
her hospitals being manned by in- 
competents, as a rule. Pressed on 
all sides to start immediately Miss 
Nightingale had literally to scour 
England for help. She turned first 
to her own Church, applying to St. 
John’s House, the first purely nurs- 
ing order established by the Angli- 
ean Church. From this community 
she obtained six volunteers. These, 
although trained for nursing, were 
trained only to nurse privately 
among the well-to-do. They had 
had no hospital experience what- 
ever. 

Two other Anglican Sisterhoods 
supplied Miss Nightingale with 
eight and two Catholic Sisterhoods 
with ten volunteers. Of this last 
band of eighteen none were nurses, 
their work having been among the 
destitute and unfortunate, except 
that three of the Catholic Sisters (of 
Mercy) had served in hospitals in 
Australia. There were fourteen 
others in Miss Nightingale’s party, 
three of whom were equipped and 
paid by a Lady Forrester, the other 
eleven being chosen by Miss Night- 
ingale from those who clamored to 
go, making thirty-eight in all. 

This is Miss Nightingale’s own 
list of those who made up her his- 
toric first party. Of the thirty- 
eight, twenty-four were members of 
some community, either Anglican 
or Catholic. Eventually, with those 
who went out later, Miss Nightin- 
gale had under her charge one hun- 
dred and twenty-five nurses of 
whom thirty-four were Anglican 
and twenty-five Catholic Sisters, al- 
most half, as one can see, Religious. 
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Considering all that came of Miss 
Nightingale’s expedition could there 
be found a more concrete example 
of the debt owed by modern society 
to the Sisterhoods? 

For the Anglican Sisterhoods 
were patterned on the older Catho- 


lic ones. Dr. Pusey, who founded 
the first of these, the Park Village 
Community, in 1840, went first to 
France to study the workings of the 
French Sisterhoods. He made his 
rules only after scanning the rules 
of the Sisters of Charity. Over and 
over we see this thing; those who 
are interested in the care of the sick 
and the dependent turning to the 
rules of the Sisters of Charity for 
help. 

So high a value did Miss Nightin- 
gale herself put upon the work of 
the Sisters of Charity that on her 
way to Marseilles, to embark for the 
Crimea, she stopped with her party 
in Paris and asked the Superior to 
permit them to pass some days with 
the Sisters “to see them at work, to 
study their rules and regulations 
and to become initiated into their 
manner of life.” She presented a 
letter from Queen Victoria on be- 
half of her party and the recommen- 
dation of the British Ambassador. 
She was most courteously received 
by the Community which could not, 
however, consent to do more than 
let them come daily to one or other 
of the houses, visit the various of- 
fices and examine everything at 
leisure. The Superior General, M. 
Etienne, even permitted Miss Night- 
ingale to read the Rules. She took 
copious notes of all she saw and felt 
confident she could copy exactly 
everything she had observed. When 
she came back to thank Father 
Etienne he did not conceal his 
doubts about the success of her un- 
dertaking. He predicted to her ex- 
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actly what did happen: that some 
who went with her would not re- 
main, would get tired of the hard- 
ships, would get married, would 
have to be replaced. “You have 
taken notes, Mademoiselle, as if 
there were question of constructing 
a machine. You may make one 
with an exterior like the model but 
you will not have the steam to make 
it go! The steam is the humility, 
the charity, the self-abnegation, the 
obedience which is the soul of the 
religious life of the Sisters of Char- 
ity. All these virtues are to be 
found only in the religious voca- 
tions of the Catholic Church.” 
Reading this, the Catholic ponders, 
what if Miss Nightingale had found 
no Sisters of any kind to take out 
with her? The tale of her work in 
the Crimea might have been entire- 
ly different! 

Miss Nightingale had long been a 
friend of the Sisters of Charity, hav- 
ing spent time with them at their 
hospital, Marie de la Providence in 
Paris, observing the then famous 
French surgeons at their work. 
She had meant to remain longer but 
illness caused her to leave. She had 
also, previously spent time with the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart in 
Rome. Miss Nightingale always 
gave full credit to these Sisterhoods 
for the help and inspiration they 
had been to her. Her biographer, 
Sir Edward Cook, says of her, 
“Florence Nightingale thought more 
often and with more affectionate re- 
membrance of the spirit of the Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods she had visited than 
of any other similar influence in her 
life.” She herself wrote in a letter 
quoted by him, “For what training 
is there compared with that given to 
a Catholic nun? There is nothing 


like the training (in these days) 
which the Sacred Heart or the Or- 
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der of St. Vincent gives its women.” 
These two communities she knew. 

In addition, Sir Edward Cook 
says, “She objected strongly, in lat- 
er years, to current statements that 
her training was confined to Kaiser- 
wirth.” Kaiserwirth was an insti- 
tution in Germany, founded by Pas- 
tor Fliedner in 1836 to train women 
as deaconesses and so fill the lack in 
that country of nurses, social work- 
ers, etc. It is from Kaiserwirth that 
the modern movement for deacon- 
esses in Protestant churches has 
spread. Beginning there with the 
Lutheran, it now embraces other 
denominations as well. 

Miss Nightingale had been twice 
to Kaiserwirth, once for a week in 
1850, a second time, for several 
months, in 1851. Of Kaiserwirth 
Miss Nightingale wrote in another 
letter, “The nursing there was nil, 
the hygiene horrible. I took all the 
training there was to be had, there 
was none to be had in England. But 
Kaiserwirth was very far from hav- 
ing trained me.” 

Before Kaiserwirth had _ taken 
form, the Sisters of Charity were re- 
garded as authorities in hospital 
management in places as widely 
separate as Russia and our own 
country. In 1830, Nicholas I., hav- 
ing visited the Sisters’ hospitals in 
Warsaw, invited the Sisters to come 
to St. Petersburg and inspect the 
hospitals there and make sugges- 
tions that would bring them up to 
the level of their own. The Sisters 
accepted the invitation and spent a 
week in St. Petersburg, all their ex- 
penses being paid for in imperial 
fashion by the Czar. And two years 
later, they were called on for much 
the same service in America, as we 
shall see. 

But to finish with Europe, thirty 
Sisters of Charity lost their lives 




















during the Crimean War. The gov- 
ernment wished to decorate those 
who nursed, with the Legion of Hon- 
or but the Sisters would not accept 
the honor, feeling they had merely 
done their duty. The then Czar of 
Russia was greatly impressed by 
their work. Later on, in the war 
between Russia and Turkey, in 
1877, the Russian government 
again called on the Sisters, this 
time to take charge of the wounded. 
All the nursing was done on trains, 
the Russian nurses being all under 
the Sisters’ charge, one car being 
fitted as a pharmacy, one for dress- 
ings, etc., the train itself covering 
vast distances, from oppressive heat 
to devastating cold. The Sisters 
pleased everybody, but the Ortho- 
dox priests opposed their presence 
so greatly that finally the Czar had 
to give in and relinquish their serv- 
ices. 

This tale of a huge fight against 
disease and death, “full of multi- 
tudinous details, reading like a 
fairy tale,” and much too long for 
anything but a bare outline, lies 
hidden away in a French manu- 
script in the archives of the Mother- 
house at Paris. Originally in Pol- 
ish, as most of the Sisters who 
served on the trains were drawn 
from Warsaw and Vilna and even 
Lithuania, translated into French 
by some Polish secretary, years ago, 
it has been translated again into 
English by the American Secretary 
to whom the author feels deeply in- 
debted for this bit of history as well 
as for the details of the stop-over at 
the Motherhouse by Florence Night- 
ingale on her way to the Crimea. 

To come at last to America, the 
work of the Sisters of Charity here 
is a continuation of the same tale, 
the founding of hospitals, the man- 
ning of hospitals already founded, 
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the being on hand in emergency 
whether it were of war or pestilence 
or any other cause. Founded in 
America, in 1809 by Mother Seton, 
they had been invited to take charge 
of the Baltimore Infirmary, a sec- 
ular hospital, as early as 1823. In 
1827 they took over the Marine Hos- 
pital, also in Baltimore, and in 
1840 founded Mt. Hope Retreat for 
the Insane, outside the same city. 
But thirteen years before that, in 
1829, a group of Sisters from the 
Motherhouse at Emmitsburg had 
gone out to St. Louis to take charge 
of the Mullanphy Hospital, the first 
Catholic Hospital in the United 
States. In 1833 they had also taken 
over the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans. 

So then when emergencies arose 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
century the Sister of Charity was 
prepared to meet it, as no one else 
was, there being no trained nurses 
then, anywhere. Emergencies did 
arise in those days. The cholera 
epidemic of 1832 was one of these. 
Conditions in the hospitals of large 
cities became deplorable. In Phila- 
delphia, particularly, the morale of 
the attendants broke down com- 
pletely under the strain. In order 
to induce them not to desert their 
patients those in charge hit upon 
the idea of increased pay. This had 
the unforeseen effect of making 
conditions worse. The money was 
spent for liquor and the attendants 
gave themselves over to drunken 
brawls or lay about in a stupor. 

Finally the Board of Guardians of 
the Poor House appealed to Bishop 
Kenrick who in turn applied to Fa- 
ther Hickey, Superior of the Com- 
munity at Emmitsburg, to send at 
least eight Sisters of Charity to take 
charge of those afflicted with the 
disease. Thirteen Sisters respond- 
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ed at once, putting the hospital in 
such good condition that the di- 
rectors begged them to remain per- 
manently. In addition, four other 
Sisters gave their services in other 
hospitals. When the time came for 
them to leave, the directors were 
most profuse in their thanks for 
what the Sisters had done, begging 
them to remain and ending with the 
regret that the Rules of the Sisters 
of Charity would not permit them 
to accept any remuneration for 
what they had done. It would have 
given them much pleasure, they said, 
to bestow such a testimonial. 

The same story was told in Balti- 
more, except that only four Sisters 
could be spared for nursing in the 
epidemic there, the demand on the 
Motherhouse had already been so 
great. So four Oblate Sisters of 
Providence (colored), then but late- 
ly founded in Baltimore, went also 
to the Poor House to nurse, since 
four Sisters were not sufficient. The 
City Council passed a resolution 
thanking the Sisters of Charity and 
regretting as Philadelphia had done, 
that all they were allowed to do, 
financially, was to pay the Sisters’ 
fare to and from Emmitsburg. 
Most likely the same tale could be 
told of other cities of the country. 

In New York, leaving out epidem- 
ics, conditions became very bad at 
Bellevue. So bad by 1847 that the 
Medical Board drew up resolutions’ 
condemning current practices, such 
as the employment of prisoners and 
paupers as nurses. They suggested, 
concretely, that instead of such for- 
lorn help as this Sisters of Charity 
be invited to take charge of Belle- 
vue. No greater compliment could 


have been paid the Sisters although 
they found it impossible to comply. 
Their hands were full already, nurs- 
ing being only one of the various ac- 
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tivities of their community. Teach- 

ing, the care of orphans, the care of 
the aged, of the insane, the opening 
of parish schools, all these were 
making demands on the community 
for more and more Sisters. None of 
these other activities has been 
touched on in this article. Only 
nursing and that only where it has 
had a public or patriotic value; such 
as taking charge of hospitals in 
plagues, etc. 

Conditions grew worse and worse 
at Bellevue, under the haphazard 
system of nursing that obtained 
then and finally, in 1871, a training 
school for nurses was proposed to 
remedy conditions there and in oth- 
er hospitals. In consequence of this 
move to found the first training 
school in the United States much 
was said and written about the 
qualifications necessary in a nurse. 
It is significant that in the report 
submitted by the committee in 
charge of the proposed school, St. 
Vincent’s words about the Sister of 
Charity were interpolated, namely 
that their home should be the 
houses of the poor, their cell a rent- 
ed room, their chapel the parish 
church, their grille, the fear of God, 
their veil, modesty alone. These 
words of a saint, imbedded in a 
purely secular report, prove clearly 
that whoever wrote it had been 
judging the qualifications of a good 
nurse by the standard held up by 
St. Vincent for the Sister of Charity. 

When the Training School was 
established a Sister became its first 
superintendent. The Anglican Com- 
munity of All Saints had been es- 
tablished at Baltimore the year be- 
fore with a Sister Helen among its 
members. Sister Helen had been 
trained as a nurse in England 
where there already was a training 
school founded by Florence Night- 














ingale with the money subscribed by 
the people of Great Britain in recog- 
nition of her services. Sister Helen, 
when she learned that the position 
was being advertised with no one 
qualified to take it, went on from 
Baltimore and became Bellevue’s 
first Superintendent of nurses. So 
that America, also, owes a debt to 
the Religious Sisterhood, in the be- 
ginning and until the nineteenth 
century a purely Catholic idea. 

America owes a still greater debt 
to Catholic Sisterhoods especially to 
the Sisters of Charity for their work 
in time of war. No sooner was the 
Civil War declared than the Em- 
mitsburg Community offered its 
services to President Lincoln. They 
were gladly accepted and Lincoln 
Hospital in Washington was given 
over to them. Its thirty buildings 
were put in charge of thirty Sisters 
of Charity from Emmitsburg. Early 
in 1861 they were in Richmond an- 
swering the call of Dr. Gibson who 
had charge of the military hospital 
there. The Sisters gave their own 
infirmary in that city to the Govern- 
ment for war uses. 

It would take too long to tell all 
they did. The Motherhouse at Em- 
mitsburg was almost empty during 
the Civil War, so great was the de- 
mand for Sisters of Charity. They 
were at Marye’s Heights, at Shiloh, 
at White House Landing, at Fred- 
ericksburg, at Bolivar Heights, at 
Winchester, at St. Louis, at Manas- 
sas. At Point Look Out, all other 
women nurses were ordered home 
but the Sisters of Charity. Sister 
Consolata Conlon lies buried there, 
having laid down her life nursing. 

The story of their services at 
Gettysburg is highly dramatic. 
‘There had been cannonading, the 
passage of troops, the quartering of 
officers at the orphanage, the distri- 
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bution by the Sisters at Emmits- 
burg of bread and coffee and milk 
to the soldiers, visits to the house 
by various officers who wanted to 
thank the Community for their 
services in the different military 


hospitals. And then, on July Ist, 
the battle of Gettysburg began, just 
seven miles from Emmitsburg. 

As soon as it was possible, on the 
morning of July 3d, twelve Sisters 
from the Motherhouse accompanied 
by their chaplain, Rev. James F. 
Burlando, C.M., set out for the bat- 
tlefield, taking refreshments, band- 
ages, sponges and clothing, with the 
intention of returning the next day. 
The roads were almost impassable. 
It had rained, bodies lay every- 
where. When it became impossible 
to drive their team they threaded 
their way on foot among the thou- 
sands of dead and dying. At one 
spot a barricade halted them. The 
priest advanced with a handker- 
chief on a stick but the soldiers had 
resolved not to accept any flags of 
truce. The Sisters, however, walked 
about openly and the sight of the 
familiar white cornette reassured 
everyone. The little party was al- 
lowed to proceed and an escort pro- 
vided for it. 

When they arrived at Gettysburg 
they found that every large build- 
ing was being filled as fast as the 
wounded men could be carried in. 
The little band of Sisters was dis- 
posed of by sending two Sisters to 
each hospital. On arriving at the 
first hospital the surgeon in charge 
took the Sisters to the ladies who 
had been attending and said to 
them, “Ladies, here are Sisters of 
Charity come to serve our wounded. 
They will give all the directions 
here; you are only required to ob- 
serve them.” Those addressed as- 
sented, cheerfully. Two Sisters re- 
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turned to Emmitsburg for reén- 
forcements and supplies, both badly 
needed. The Sisters remained, 
nursing in both the field and town 
hospitals, as long as they were need- 
ed. Many of the wounded from 
Gettysburg were sent to Satterlee 
Hospital in Philadelphia, where 
there were ninety Sisters of Charity. 

Altogether, two hundred and 
thirty-two Sisters of Charity went 
out from Emmitsburg to do nursing 
during the Civil War. The Commu- 
nity has kept a record of the num- 
ber who went but not of the names 
of the individuals, being indifferent 
to future praise. To them, as to the 
French Sisters at the Crimea, it was 
a mere detail of duty. This was 
done, one must remember, too, be- 
fore there were any trained nurses 
available, a circumstance which 
made their services invaluable. 
Other communities volunteered, al- 
so, but this is a record only of what 
the Sisters of Charity did. 

Their Spanish War record was 
the same. As soon as they were 
needed they set out at once for the 
various camps, for Chickamauga, 
the Marine Hospital at Portsmouth, 
for Porto Rico, etc., some of them 
falling victims to the deadly typhoid 
which ravaged the camps and hos- 
pitals. 

The Sisters of Charity were the 
only Sisters to go overseas in the 
Great War. Loyola Unit, which 
nursed on the Italian Front, had a 
nursing force of ten Sisters of Char- 
ity in addition to the graduate 
nurses. The chief nurse was Sister 
Chrysostom. Sister Chrysostom was 
the first registered nurse in Ala- 
bama and built a hospital there. 
When Loyola Unit reached the Bu- 
reau of Nurses’ Equipment in New 
York, on their way abroad, the bu- 
reau was puzzled over how to equip 
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the Sisters, not having met the prob- 
lem before. However, the Sisters ex- 
pizined that they had enlisted with 
the understanding that they were to 
wear overseas the habit they were 
accustomed to wear, the blue-gray 
gown and white cornette of the Sis- 
ter of Charity. 

In addition to nursing soldiers in 
war time and civilians in times of 
pestilence the Sisters of Charity 
have other public work to their 
credit. They are in charge of the 
Soldiers’ Hospital at Washington, 
D. C., and of a work of enormous 
importance, the Government Hospi- 
tal for Lepers in Louisiana. 

This hospital, now known as 
United States Marine Hospital No. 
6, began as a state institution. In 
1894 the Louisiana Legislature cre- 
ated a Board for the Control of Lep- 
rosy. This board bought an aban- 
doned sugar plantation, Indian 
Camp, vacant since shortly after the 
Civil War, for a leper asylum. In- 
dian Camp was some eighty miles 
above New Orleans, five miles from 
a railroad station and on a penin- 
sular of the Mississippi. 

But when the time came to trans- 
port the lepers of the state there, 
thirty-one unfortunates, men, wom- 
en and children, no railroad or 
steamboat line was willing to carry 
them. It became necessary to tow 
them there in a barge in the dead 
of night. Once there, their condi- 
tion can be easily imagined. So 
deadly was the fear of contagion 
that no help could be got. Neither 
nurses nor domestic workers would 
go near the place. Sixty years after 
the cholera epidemics which had set 
up much the same conditions, the 
same story was being told,—with 
the same result. Dr. Dyer, the 
physician who headed the board, 
suggested that Sisters of Charity be 








called on. They would surely aid 
the lepers in their desperate plight. 

Volunteers were asked for among 
the Community, after the situation 
had been explained by the Superior. 
There were too many, as is always 
the case when there is dangerous 
work to be done. Four were finally 
chosen, two from the eastern and 
two from the western Province. 
They set out for their perilous 
work. 

When the boat on which they 
traveled arrived at Indian Camp it 
was found there was no pier, so 
desolate was the place. The Captain 
insisted it was impossible for the 
Sisters to land. The Sisters, how- 
ever, insisted in their turn. Final- 
ly, they borrowed the Captain’s 
boots and thus equipped, one Sis- 
ter at a time made her way through 
the mud, pitching them back to an- 
other when she had reached dry 
ground herself. Once there, they 
cleaned, cooked, set things to rights, 
procured help, corporal and spirit- 
ual, for their unfortunate charges, 
made the place a success. Natural- 
ly, when the government took the 
place over in 1921, making it a Na- 
tional Hospital for Lepers, the Sis- 
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ters were asked to remain. They 
are still there, the place having — 
grown until it can accommodate 
four hundred and twenty-five lep- 
ers, many of whom are cured and 
sent home. 

It is because of such things as 
these that I have called the Sister of 
Charity a trail-blazer. Opening 
hospitals, taking care of the plague- 
stricken, nursing in war times are 
big things for women to undertake 
in any age, but when one recalls 
that the Sister of Charity undertook 
them as early as the first half of the 
seventeenth century, when women 
everywhere were cramped by cus- 
tom and propriety they seem dou- 
bly remarkable. 

Such initiative must appeal to 
girls for the number of Sisters keeps 
constantly increasing. Founded in 
1633 by St. Vincent who sent its 
members forth to minister not only 
to the sick and insane but to the or- 
phaned, the galley slave and the sol- 
dier, the Community has grown un- 
til now it numbers probably 38,000 
members and was able to send more 
than five thousand nurses who were 
on every front in the Great War 
even up to the trenches. 











THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. SELF SERVICE 


HERE is one quaint nook in 
New York, equally unknown to 
sightseer or citizen; a Club whose 
dues are a quarter a week, a busi- 
ness whose entire capital is good 
will. Have you ever hunted a job 
for weeks on end? Have you trod 
up and down the same streets, in 
and out the same office buildings 
until even the elevator men knew 
you and you sometimes walked 
downstairs just to avoid their sym- 
pathy or the telling of another opti- 
mistic lie? Have you waited all aft- 
ernoon in the same waiting room to 
be snubbed by the same secretary, 
and choked back your tears and 
your vexation because so much de- 
pended on your being smiling and 
smart? If you have then you'll un- 
derstand what it means to know 
that there’s a smile and a welcome 
always ready for you round the cor- 
ner and what seems very good to 
discouraged legs—a chair. 

Once there was an actor who dis- 
covered that hard as it was for him 
to find a part, it usually seemed a 
little harder for some one else. Be- 
ing of a benevolent and gregarious 
disposition, he always had a word 
of encouragement and a suggestion 
for the other man. As his acquaint- 
ance multiplied so did his informa- 
tion. His tips brought him other 
tips—sometimes in cash. Soon so 
busy did he become helping his 
neighbor that he had no time to 
help himself. Then he became a 
professional Samaritan, as Samari- 
tans need bread and do like a little 


butter too. Anyone who needed 
him could find him on the east side 
of Broadway in front of the Crite- 
rion Theater. There he’d stand, 
sunshine or shower; it was eti- 
quette to exchange a quarter for 
the news. But I’m sure there were 
often times when there were more 
tips offered than accepted. 

“Dark day, eh what?” says a gray- 
haired man with a discouraged sag 
to his shoulders as he trudges by. 

“Not so black, if you’ll step on it 
up to Forty-ninth. Just heard 
Charlie Hopkins has another Milne 
comedy and his old stand pat for 
butlers is sick.” No quarter there 
but the tired shoulders straighten 
up. 

A patter of high heels interrupts 
—“Honey, Honey, you’re the one | 
was looking for—the Shuberts are 
sending out a road company—Blos- 
som Time—only the fourth—won’t 
be so bad and they’re taking in your 
home town. Won’t Mother be 
proud ?—Sure, there’s not so many 
pretty girls who'll travel. You’ve a 
big chance—So long.” 

Then one rainy morning some one 
said, “Why don’t you get an office 
and keep dry?” The next day a 
sign went up on a door: 


SELF SERVICE BUREAU 


Because, you see, Mr. Self was his 


name. And now Mr. Self has a 
chair for himself and a chair for all 
his friends. It isn’t an Employ- 
ment Agency or an Intelligence Of- 

















fice; it isn’t philanthropic and we 
doubt if it’s highly remunerative. 
It’s really just what its name im- 
plies. Mr. Self gives himself and 
he helps those who are helping 
themselves. On his table are the 
papers and the theatrical maga- 
zines. On his walls are lists of the 
plays and pictures about to go into 
rehearsal—the types that are need- 
ed and any other odd bits of infor- 
mation that he has acquired or that 
his friends have passed on. Every 
client who steps over Mr. Self’s 
threshold becomes a friend. 
“Honey” is his generic title for 
womankind. On his face is a smile. 
Every week day from nine to six, 
Mr. Self beams on his little world. 
He has no office force and he doesn’t 
need any. He doesn’t go out to 
lunch but usually some one has a 
sandwich to share. 

If you come down from the Bronx 
to see a manager, you wear galoshes 
to protect your best slippers and 
then you leave the galoshes with 
Mr. Self. There is no charge for 
checking umbrellas or packages or 
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shabby raincoats. A quarter a week 
lets you share Mr. Self’s knowledge 
and his chairs. Sometimes he has 
passes to a show to give away. 
Sometimes he can tell you where to 
get a free marcel. 

There is a sign on the wall which 
reads: 


“If it is customary for you to 
throw matches and cigarette stubs 
on the floor when you are at home 
then do it here. I am the last per- 
son in the world to deprive you of 
home comforts.” 


Which is quite correct for Mr. 
Self does give a “homey” touch to 
that hard grade business of job 
hunting on Broadway. He knows 
the persistence that it needs and the 
pluck that succeeds. After weeks 
and months, if your courage and 
your quarters hold out, one day the 
moment comes. A part in your 
hands, trembling you rush back 
through Mr. Self’s door. 

“Honey,” says he, “I knew it all 
along.” 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. — “Who 
goes to Gilbert and Sullivan?” asked 
a friend who doesn’t like them. 
“Most of the world except your- 
self,” seemed the answer of the 
crowded house. There were empty 
seats at the Follies but none at The 
Pirates of Penzance. To give a more 
detailed report to the question, we 
stood and watched the audience 
come out. There were more Chris- 
tians than usual; some Japanese; a 
fair contingent from Greenwich Vil- 
lage and a number of priests. 
Grandfathers in plenty; elderly 
couples; 
and a large suburban quota. 


juvenile theater parties 
En- 





thusiasm rose superior to even the 
actual temperature. “A most Con- 
venient Paradox” was repeated four 
times with no diminishment to the 
applause. The final curtain fell on 
an audience who obviously wanted 
more. Mr. Aborn of the Civic Light 
Opera Company is not the man to 
disappoint them. So long as there 
remains a Gilbert and Sullivan still 
unsung, his company will sing it. 
He is now planning to send them 
singing on the road. 

Mr. Aborn has some good voices, 
an energetic orchestra, inadequate 
scenery, impossible lighting and 
very cheap seats. The combination 
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—together with the score—is high- 
ly popular. Songs that have no ref- 
erence to “moons” or “babies” are a 
delightful novelty, so is clever “pat- 
ter.” The melodies have the sus- 
taining simplicity of a fresh loaf of 
bread; the wit the advantages of 
background and breeding. It is 
thoroughly British but then so was 
New York once upon a time. 

There were reminiscences of Win- 
throp Ames’s famous productions in 
his old scenery which was disin- 
terred for The Pirates and proved 
the funniest part of the perform- 
ance. Evidently Mr. Watson Barratt 
must have had his own tricks with 
the lighting effects for ordinary foot- 
lights disclosed the ruined abbey 
with plump cabbages climbing up 
its arches. But they impeached in 
no manner upon the genial flow of 
the Policeman’s chorus and the pi- 
rates in the original of “The Gang’s 
All Here.” New Yorkers and the 
weather will continue to offer a 
warm welcome to the Civic Light 
Opera Company at The Erlanger 
Theater. 


UNEXPECTED HusBAND.—To be 
knocked out by applejack in West- 
chester; to be rescued from a raid 
by a kindly but inebriated New Jer- 
sey official who mistakes his guests 
for a married couple and deposits 
them in a hotel in his native state, 
where the hero comes to, to find his 
clothes have been sent to the tailor, 
and to be confronted by the fiancé 
of his best friend whom an angry 
Father is following with a shotgun 
and a tabloid reporter with a cam- 
eraman—such is the plight of Mr. 
Aylsworth in the latest farce by the 
author of Applesauce. One expects 
the Unexpected Husband to possess 
the vulgarity which it is rather dex- 
terous in avoiding. It is certainly 
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not very nice for a hero and heroine 

to drink as many cocktails as are 
consumed in Act I. But we must 
believe that the contents were 
stronger than they imagined. Mr. 
Aylsworth is forced to wear a bed- 
spread —a large and very ample 
bedspread—through the latter half 
of the play but he wears it with 
meticulous decorum. The dialogue 
is entirely discreet; the situations 
are funny. It has none of the im- 
plications of more _ sophisticated 
comedy and though it possesses 
more broad humor than wit, it is a 
farce in which everyone is ruled by 
the most innocent intentions.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street Theater. 


THE GREEN Pastures (from be- 
hind the scenes).—It was a very hot 
night and the first thing that greet- 
ed our eyes as we went in the Stage 
Entrance was a sign in vigorous 
type 


NO ONE ALLOWED TO STAND BEHIND 
THE SCENES 


That didn’t seem very encouraging 
but what is the use of being a despot 
or a Stage Manager if one can’t cir- 
cumvent one’s own laws. He looked 
at me, appraisingly, “Visitors usu- 
ally go up to the switchboard but I 
don’t know if there’s room enough 
for three.” We glanced up at the 
switchboard which loomed in the 
darkness some ten feet above our 
heads. Its only approach was an 
iron ladder, solid but vertical. A 
Lady Angel’s wing tipped my hat; 
a cherub scurried past; I stumbled 
over the wires for Moses’ burning 
bush which was being rushed to the 
front. Obviously the sign had logic 
on its side. Grandmother or no, | 
grasped the ladder and mounted to 
the heights. As there was a small 



























































switchboard below, we were clearly 
not in the way; the ark upside down 
hung near us, its gangway and an 
elephant’s head near by; below us 
in the shadowy wings was a shift- 
ing, silent crowd. The voices of 
Moses and De Lawd rang out from 
the front. Then ropes began mov- 
ing beside us, the curtains came to- 
gether and for a few moments, the 
stage in full glare of lights was a 
turmoil of shirt-sleeved stage hands 
and gayly appareled Egyptians. 
Some one crawled in under Pha- 
raoh’s throne to start Aaron’s rod 
wriggling when he threw it down 
before the court. The plagues fol- 
lowed in thunderous darkness, then 
the choir burst into the stirring 
“Let My People Go” and Egyptians 
began pulling on over their finery 
the brown garments of the Children 
of Israel. An electrician suddenly 
appeared on our perch, a hand lev- 
er, which we had ornamented with 
a panama, was pulled and the cen- 
ter of the stage began to travel to- 
wards us, as the Israelites, swaying 
to the rhythm of their chorus, 
marched toward the Promised 
Land. Their eyes were fixed on the 
little red light of their leader’s baton 
where Jericho was supposed to be. 
Before the curtains parted to the 
applause that always greets that 
picture, the company was well in 
the spirit of the scene. 

That was what impressed us in 
our aerie as well as the heat. The 
actors in Green Pastures aren’t 
trammeled by an audience; so soon 
as they hear the music of their 
scenes, they begin—not to act—but 
to take part in the story. To keep 
them from acting has been the 
struggle of the management from 
the first. It is not for fear that 
they will “walk” through their parts 
that the Stage Manager, Mr. Curtis, 
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sits out front almost every night, 
but to see that the scenes are not 
overplayed—as well as to check up 
on his crowds. He has the manage- 
rial sixth sense that prompts him 
when the Courts of Heaven or Pha- 
raoh are undermanned, and the 
renegades have a respect for his 
omniscience when their truancy is 
brought home. Due to his omni- 
presence, the performance of Green 
Pastures seems just as fresh and 
buoyant as it did fifteen months 
ago. It was always smooth and 
well timed. Nor does Mr. Curtis 
leave much to chance. He has two 
or three understudies for every 
part and an understudy rehearsal 
every week of the run. An old 
friend of George Kelly, he has been 
with Mr. Kelly during the infancy 
of all his plays. This winter when 
he went off with Philip Goes Forth, 
he felt that Green Pastures was in 
perfect running order—except for 
Gabriel’s understudies, and Gabriel, 
after De Lawd, has the most impor- 
tant burden in the play. Just at 
that moment, a young Negro 
dropped in whom Mr. Curtis had 
used before in the West. It almost 
seemed as if the Great Archangel 
had leaned over the Golden Bar and 
beckoned, for the very next month 
his original black namesake was 
killed in the taxicab accident, and 
the new understudy stepped into 
the cast. How good he is, you 
should go to see. His earnestness 
has a very appealing quality, so has 
his byplay—he does so want to try 
that “Last Trumpet” of his—so gold 
and bright! As he bends towards 
his Master at the end, he is the 
great servitor of the Lord. 

“De Lawd,” himself, we were 


fortunate enough to meet on the 
empty stage after the heavenly 
Green Pas- 


hosts had dispersed. 
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tures is Mr. Harrison’s kingdom. It 
was the first stage that he ever trod; 
it is the straight sincerity of his 
faith that spiritualizes the play. He 
says that it has been a beautiful ex- 
perience — this intimate participa- 
tion in the Great Story. It must al- 
ways be new for from week to week 
he begins to turn over another page 
in Wisdom’s Book. We could see 
Mr. Harrison as he stood in the 
wings waiting for his entrance into 
Babylon and when they killed his 
Prophet, he involuntarily clenched 
his hands. 

Numberless men from all over the 
country have come to New York to 
read Mr. Harrison’s part—fine ac- 
tors, fine men. But it is not a part 
that can be acted. It must be lived. 
“He sure was a good man,” they 
say in the prologue of the old 
preacher. There is good reason why 






2. May, 1930 


THE GREEN PastTurRES.—Though 
there was a rumor that this fifteen 
month run was coming to a close, 
Genesis is still proving its excep- 
tional dramatic appeal, despite a 
rising thermometer.—At the Mans- 
field Theater. 


2. November 
ONCE IN A LiretTimMe.—Where the 
best laughs of many a season are to 
be found.—At the Plymouth The- 


ater. 


3. January, 1931 


Granb Hotet.—Which Miss Vicki 
Baum says is the exact transcription 
of her novel of transient life in Ber- 
lin. 


The fine quality of the acting 
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the company of Green Pastures can 
say, “Yas, Sah, Lawd,” with the 
same affection and respect offstage 
as they do in their cozy “heavy- 
en.” 

The result of watching Green Pas- 
tures from the inside was that I 
went back the next day to watch it 
from the front. And the second and 
third times one sees it, is when one 
enjoys it most. One notices its nov- 
elties the less and its beauty the 
more; the swelling spirituals; the 
grandeur of that march to the 
Promised Land. Two facts we no- 
ticed for the first time was that 
Hezdrel is called Hezdrel Adam by 
the Lawd and is played by the same 
man, and that when the Lawd 
walked the earth it was only the lit- 
tle pickaninnies who recognized 
him and called out from the sun- 
flowers, “Mawnin’, Lawd”’! 





of Leontovich and Jaffe infuse some 
poetry into the materialism of the 
story which contains one very ugly 
incident.—At the National Theater. 


4. March 


PrivaTE Lives.—Deserted by the 
author and Gertrude Lawrence, Mr. 
Coward’s comedy is now being 
played by Madge Kennedy and Otto 
Kruger.—At the Times Square The- 
ater. 


5. April 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET.—Miss Cornell at the zenith 
of her career as Elizabeth Barrett 
with a splendid Robert Browning, 
played by Brian Ahern. A play that 
no one should miss seeing. There 
are no Saturday performances dur- 
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ing July and August, but an extra 
matinée on Thursday.—At the Em- 
pire Theater. 


6. June 


PRECEDENT.—One of the most im- 
pressive performances of the sea- 
son. A dramatization of the trial 
and unjust conviction of Mooney, 
the labor leader, in 1916. Original- 
ly produced at the Provincetown 
Theater, we are delighted that 
Precedent is holding its own on 
Broadway. Not to be overlooked by 
the discriminating.—At the Bijou 
Theater. 

7. July 


THE Banp Wacon.—The Astaires 
have never been seen to better ad- 
vantage than in this clever and 
merry review. You can’t help en- 
joying “We play Hoops in the Parc 


Monceau” and “I Love Louisa” 
with the dachshund and the merry- 
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go-round. Then there is Tilly 
Losch in two unusual dances and 
best of all Tilly Losch and Fred 
Astaire in “The Beggar’s Dream” 
with a lovely waltz in tarleton. 
Frank Morgan and Helen Broderick 
also help the laughs. There are 
neither blues nor any half-dressed 
chorus, nor does sex play a promi- 
nent part. There is one Rabelaisian 
bit at the end.—At the New Amster- 
dam Theater. 


THe Tuirp LittLeE SHow.—Un- 
fortunately Miss Beatrice Lillie has 
no fresh material and except for the 
pantomime of a restless lady at the 
theater, her contribution to this Lit- 
tle Show is very slight. Even 
smaller is Mr. Ernest Truex. There 
are some painful monologues by 
O’Keefe and a number of young 
ladies singing of their love to some 
young man—or vice versa. But it 
is entirely proper.—At the Music 
Box. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLp AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HE Irish Free State Government 

is faced with a problem some- 
what similar to that with which the 
Secretary for Scotland was faced in 
St. Kilda, and it looks as if the Aran 
Islands problem must be solved in 
the same way. Under the Land 
Commission’s schemes numbers of 
the impoverished peasantry from 
the western seaboard are being pro- 
vided with small farms in the rich 
lands of Meath and Westmeath, but 
little or nothing has been done for 
the very poor people on the western 
islands. The plight of the inhabit- 
ants is now reported to be so bad 
that something must be done im- 
mediately; the conditions on the is- 
lands, which have a population of 
over two thousand, is growing more 
serious with each passing week. It 
is said that owing to the inability 
to continue their fishing industry 
large numbers of families are now 
in a state of semi-starvation. The 
people are anxious enough to work, 
but there is no work in which they 
can engage. 
The Aran Islands are separated 
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Economics of the Aran Islands 





from the mainland by about thirty 
miles of generally stormy sea, so 
that the hope of establishing any in- 
dustry in which the people may be 
profitably employed is so small as 
to be entirely negligible. The only 
means of communication with the 
mainland is through a small steam- 
er, which makes two visits to the Is- 
lands each week when the weather 
is favorable. Upon this small and 
weather-tossed ship depends the 
carriage of live stock to and fro, 
and the supplies of foodstuffs for 
the people and the animals, and as 
the people lead a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence the stocks are never large 
enough to keep the specter of star- 
vation far off. The Free State Gov- 
ernment is now installing a system 
of wireless telephone and telegraph 
on all three islands, as the cable 
system recently broke down at a 
very critical time, but this will at 
best only improve communication 
without improving transport or do- 
ing anything to make social or eco- 
nomic conditions better. 

Lying off the entrance to Galway 






















Bay, on the extreme western coast 
of Ireland, long, low, and gray are 
the three islands of Aran, Inishmore, 
Inishmaan and Inisheer. For admin- 
istrative purposes they are part of 
the County of Galway, but naturally 
they are part of the more southerly 
County of Clare, being outlying 
reefs of the limestone hills of the 
Burren district. They are mere 
bare ribs of rock, on which arable 
land has been produced (as it was 
by Haffigan in John Bull’s Other Is- 
land) by the industry of the people, 
who have for many generations car- 
ried on their backs the sand and 
seaweed that makes the “fields.” 
Fuel is entirely absent from the Is- 
lands, and for this the inhabitants 
have to rely upon the bogs of Conne- 
mara on the mainland. The prin- 
cipal village of the Islands, Kil- 
ronan, is situated on Inishmore (the 
Big Island), as is also the principal 
harbor, Killeany Bay. The main 
industry of the islanders is fishing, 
which is done from the three is- 
lands in frail canvas-covered cor- 
acles called currachs. Fishing has 
declined considerably in_ recent 
years, as the islanders have neither 
the boats nor the equipment to com- 
pete against the fleets of steam 
trawlers both native and foreign 
which fish along the Irish western 
coast. So the Aran Islanders must 
stand idly by as the foreign trawl- 
ers come to Galway Bay on lucra- 
tive visitations. Many of the island 
boats have been destroyed, and the 
people are too poor to replace them, 
and their nets go rotting in sheds or 
on the beach. 

In their little “made fields” the 
people raise potatoes mainly, and 
even in the driest years the crop is 
usually very poor. In the wet years 
the entire crop is apt to be destroyed 
by the potato blight, or else it just 
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rots in the sodden earth. Some 
cattle are reared, but as the animals 
have to be transported to Galway 
by steamer or currach, and there 
sold at the best obtainable price, the 
business is not at all profitable. 
When the seller remains several 
days in Galway, as he is very often 
forced to do, through the inability 
of the steamer to make the passage, 
the whole transaction may end in 
actual loss. 

Within the past year the Minis- 
try of Fisheries has endeavored to 
make the kelp-gathering industry 
remunerative, and should this ex- 
periment succeed a great deal will 
have been done for the two thou- 
sand people on the bleak Aran Is- 
lands. Factories have been erected 
on the Galway coast in which the 
iodine is extracted, and the residue 
becomes a useful fertilizer. The 
floating seaweed is gathered by the 
island folk, dried and burned and 
becomes kelp. In the past the mar- 
ket for this was found in Scotland, 
where iodine and potash were ex- 
tracted from it; but nowadays 
cheaper sources of potash have 
ruined this traffic. When it is 
borne in mind that a ton of this 
kelp represents £6.10. to the sell- 
er it will be readily understood how 
much its sale means to these pov- 
erty-stricken islanders. As fishing 
and agriculture have already failed 
there now remains only this kelp 
experiment upon which the future 
of the Islands depends. 

As English is very little spoken 
on the islands and as the tradition 
of Gaelic speech has been main- 
tained the islands are now of consid- 
erable importance in the effort to re- 
vive Gaelic as a living official lan- 
guage in the Irish Free State. Be- 
cause of this there is a big demand 
in all parts of the Free State for do- 
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mestic servants from the islands, 
but the net result of that demand 
is to decrease the population of the 
islands and bring the girls into 
an English-speaking environment 
where the native language is usu- 
ally lost. There are also special fa- 
cilities given to Irish-speaking is- 
landmen in the police and the army, 
but here, again, the effect may be 
to depopulate the islands and lose 
the Irish language. Because of the 
language large numbers go every 
year to the islands from all parts 
of the Free State. This popularity 
as a holiday resort may do much 
for the people on the islands, but 
there is always the danger that con- 
tacts will do as much for the elim- 
ination of the Irish language as for 
its wider diffusion. The Islands are 
part of the problem of “The Gael- 
teacht,” or Irish-speaking districts, 


upon which a Commission made an 
elaborate Report some few years 


ago. Should these few remaining 
outposts of Irish-speaking people 
disperse there can be no future for 
Irish as a spoken language. Conse- 
quently, the Government must take 
drastic measures to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of these 2,000 semi- 
starving people on three bleak is- 
lands in the Atlantic. They must 
either be placed in the way of civi- 
lized existence, or be taken off their 
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islands for farms on the mainland 
as were the residents of St. Kilda. 


It was to the Aran Islands that 
the late J. M. Synge was recom- 
mended to go by W. B. Yeats; and 
it was on Aran that he wrote one of 
the finest of his books. In Synge’s 
The Aran Islands is not only a de- 
scription of the life of the islanders, 
but the germs of several of his later 
plays. It was on the Aran Islands 
that The Playboy of the Western 
World was conceived, as it was 
there that Synge lived some of the 
happiest months of his life after he 
had deserted Paris and the litera- 
ture of France for his discovery of 
primitive Ireland. To read Synge’s 
book is to know the islands and 
their people as probably no other 
primitive people can be known; and 
the Aran Islanders are now proba- 
bly the most primitive in Western 
Europe. From these gray and 
cheerless Islands has come Liam 
O'Flaherty, whose dynamic energy 
and vivid descriptions have placed 
him in the front rank of contempo- 
rary novelists. He was born in the 
Aran Islands, and lived there until 
he went to the war as a private in 
the British Army in France. The 
Aran Islands are in Thy Neighbour’s 
Wife and The Black Soul. 

ANDREW E. MALONE. 














THE MARCH OF MIND 


I met this morning with the fol- 
lowing sentences. “An upholsterer 
nowadays makes much handsomer 
furniture than they made three 
hundred years ago. The march of 
mind is discernible in everything. 
Shall religion then be the only thing 
that continues wholly unimproved?” 

What? Does the march of mind 
improve the oaks of the forest?; 
does it make them follow its ban- 
ners to Dunsinane, or dance as Or- 
pheus did of old?; does it improve 
the mountains?; does it improve the 
waves of the sea?; does it improve 
the sun? The passage is silly 
enough: I merely quote it, because 
it gives plain utterance to a delu- 
sion, which is floating about in 
thousands, I might say in millions 
of minds. Some things we improve; 
and so we assume that we can im- 
prove, and are to improve all things; 
as though it followed that, because 
we can mend a pen, we can with the 
same ease mend an eagle’s wing; 
as though, because nibbing the pen 
strengthens it, paring the eagle’s 
wings must strengthen them also. 
People forget what things are pro- 
gressive, and what improgressive. 
Of those too which are progressive, 
they forget that some are borne 
along according to laws independ- 
ent of human control, while others 
may be shoved or driven on by the 
industry and intelligence of man. 
Nay, even among those things with 
which the will and wit of man 
might seem to have the power of 
dealing freely, are there none which 
have not kept on advancing at full 
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speed along with the march of 
mind? Where are the churches 
built in our days, which are so 
much grander and more beautiful 
than those of York and Salisbury, 
of Amiens and Cologne, as to war- 
rant a presumption that they who 
can raise a worthier house for God, 
are also likely to know God, and to 
know how to worship Him better? 

In one point of view indeed we 
do improve both the oaks and the 
mountains, both the sea and even 
the sun; not in themselves abso- 
lutely, but in their relations to us. 
We make them minister more and 
more to our purposes; and we de- 
rive greater benefits from them, 
which increase with the increase of 
civilization. In this sense too may 
we, and ought we to improve reli- 
gion; not in itself, but in its rela- 
tions to us; so that it may do us 
more and more good, or, in other 
words, may exercise a greater and 
still greater power over us. That is 
to say, we are to improve ourselves, 
in the only way of doing so effec- 
tually: we are to increase the power 
of religion over us, by obeying it, by 
submitting our wills to it, by receiv- 
ing it into our hearts with more en- 


tire devotion and love. 

—Avueustus J. and Jutius C. Hane, Guesses 
at Truth (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd.), pp. 249-250. 


- 
> 





GIBBON’s ARTISTRY 


GIBBON was a great artist—one of 
those rare spirits, with whom a 
vital and penetrating imagination 
and a supreme capacity for general 
conceptions express themselves in- 
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stinctively in an appropriate form. 
That the question has ever been not 
only asked but seriously debated, 
whether History was an art, is cer- 
tainly one of the curiosities of hu- 
man ineptitude. What else can it 
possibly be? It is obvious that His- 
tory is not a science; it is obvious 
that History is not the accumula- 
tion of facts, but the relation of 
them. Only the pedantry of incom- 
plete academic persons could have 
given birth to such a monstrous 
supposition. Facts relating to the 
past, when they are collected with- 
out art, are compilations; and com- 
pilations, no doubt, may be useful; 
but they are no more History than 
butter, eggs, salt and herbs are an 
omelette. That Gibbon was a great 
artist, therefore, is implied in the 
statement that he was a great his- 
torian; but what is interesting is 
the particular nature of his artistry. 
His whole genius was pre-eminently 
classical; order, lucidity, balance, 
precision—the great classical qual- 
ities—dominate his work; and his 
History is chiefly remarkable as one 
of the supreme monuments of Clas- 
sic Art in European literature. 
“L’ordre est ce qu’il y a de plus 
rare dans les opérations de l’esprit.” 
Gibbon’s work is a magnificent il- 
lustration of the splendid dictum of 
Fénelon. He brought order out of 
the enormous chaos of his subject 
—a truly stupendous achievement! 
With characteristic good fortune, 
indeed, the material with which he 
had to cope was still just not too 
voluminous to be digested by a sin- 
gle extremely competent mind. In 
the following century even a Gibbon 
would have collapsed under the ac- 
cumulated mass of knowledge at 
his disposal. As it was, by dint of 
a superb constructive vision, a se- 
rene self-confidence, a very acute 
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judgment, and an astonishing facil- 
ity in the manipulation of material, 
he was able to dominate the known 
facts. To dominate, nothing more; 
anything else would have been for- 
eign to his purpose. He was a clas- 
sicist; and his object was not com- 
prehension but illumination. He 
drove a straight, firm road through 
the vast unexplored forest of Roman 
history; his readers could follow 
with easy pleasure along the won- 
derful way; they might glance, as 
far as their eyes could reach, into 
the entangled recesses on either side 
of them; but they were not invited 
to stop, or wander, or camp out, or 
make friends with the natives; they 
must be content to look and to pass 
on. 
It is clear that Gibbon’s central 
problem was the one of exclusion: 
how much, and what, was he to 
leave out? This was largely a ques- 
tion of scale—always one of the 
major difficulties in literary compo- 
sition—and it appears from several 
pages in the Autobiographies that 
Gibbon paid particular attention to 
it. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that the six Autobiographies were 
not so much excursions in egotism 
—though no doubt it is true that 
Gibbon was not without a certain 
fondness for what he himself called 
“the most disgusting of the pro- 
nouns”—as exercises on the theme 
of scale. Every variety of compres- 
sion and expansion is visible among 
those remarkable pages; but ap- 
parently, since the manuscripts 
were left in an unfinished state, 
Gibbon still felt, after the sixth at- 
tempt, that he had not discovered 
the right solution. Even with the 
scale of the History he was not alto- 
gether satisfied; the chapters on 
Christianity, he thought, might, 
with further labour, have been con- 



























































siderably reduced. But, even more 
fundamental than the element of 
scale, there was something else that, 
in reality, conditioned the whole 
treatment of his material, the whole 
scope and nature of his History; 
and that was the style in which it 
was written. The style, once fixed, 
everything else followed. Gibbon 
was well aware of this. He wrote 
his first chapter three times over, 
his second and third twice; then at 
last he was satisfied, and after that 
he wrote on without a hitch. In 
particular the problem of exclusion 
was solved. Gibbon’s style is proba- 
bly the most exclusive in literature. 
By its very nature it bars out a 
great multitude of human energies. 
It makes sympathy impossible, it 
takes no cognisance of passion, it 
turns its back upon religion with a 
withering smile. But that was just 
what was wanted. Classic beauty 
came instead. By the penetrating 
influence of style — automatically, 
inevitably — lucidity, balance and 
precision were everywhere intro- 
duced; and the miracle of order was 
established over the chaos of a thou- 
sand years. 

Of course the Romantics raised a 
protest. “Gibbon’s style,” said 
Coleridge, “is detestable; but,” he 
added, “it is not the worst thing 
about him.” Critics of the later 
nineteenth century were less con- 
sistent. They admired Gibbon for 
everything except his style, imagin- 
ing that his History would have been 
much improved if it had been writ- 
ten in some other way; they did not 
see that, if it had been written in 
any other way, it would have ceased 
to exist; just as St. Paul’s would 
cease to exist if it were rebuilt in 
Gothic. Obsessed by the colour and 
movement of romantic prose, they 
were blind to the subtlety, the clar- 
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ity, the continuous strength of Gib- 
bon’s writing. Gibbon could turn a 
bold phrase with the best of them— 
“the fat slumbers of the Church,” 
for instance—if he wanted to; but 
he very rarely wanted to; such ef- 
fects would have disturbed the easy, 
close-knit, homogeneous surface of 
his work. His use of words is, in 
fact, extremely delicate. When, de- 
scribing St. Simeon Stylites on his 
pillar, he speaks of “this last and 
lofty station,” he succeeds, with the 
least possible emphasis, merely by 
the combination of those two allit- 
erative epithets with that particular 
substantive, in making the whole 
affair ridiculous. One can almost 
see his shoulders shrug. The nine- 
teenth century found him pompous; 
they did not relish the irony be- 
neath the pomp. He produces some 
of his most delightful affects by 
rhythm alone. In the Vindication 
—a work which deserves to be bet- 
ter known, for it shows us Gibbon, 
as one sees him nowhere else, really 
letting himself go—there is an ad- 
mirable example of this. “I still 
think,” he says in reply to a criti- 
cism by Dr. Randolph, “I still think 
that an hundred Bishops, with 
Athanasius at their head, were as 
competent judges of the discipline 
of the fourth century, as even the 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of Oxford.” 
Gibbon’s irony, no doubt, is the salt 
of his work; but, like all irony, it is 
the product of style. It was not for 
nothing that he read through every 
year the Lettres Provinciales of 
Pascal. From this point of view it 
is interesting to compare him with 
Voltaire. The irony of the great 
Frenchman was a flashing sword— 
extreme, virulent, deadly—a terrific 
instrument of propaganda. Gibbon 
uses the weapon with far more deli- 
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cacy; he carves his enemy “as a 
dish fit for the Gods”; his mocking 
is aloof, almost indifferent, and per- 
haps, in the long run, for that very 


reason, even more effective. 

—Lytron Sraacney, Portraits in Miniature 
and Other Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.), pp. 158-163. 


-— 
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EXTEMPORE PHILOSOPHY 


An intellectual man, as the world 
now conceives of him, is one who is 
full of “views” on all subjects of 
philosophy, on all matters of the 
day. It is almost thought a dis- 
grace not to have a view at a mo- 
ment’s notice on any question from 
the Personal Advent to the Cholera 
or Mesmerism. This is owing in 
great measure to the necessities of 
periodical literature now so much 
in request. Every quarter of a year, 
every month, every day there must 
be a supply, for the gratification of 
the public, of new and luminous 
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theories on the subject of religion, 
foreign politics, home politics, civil 
economy, finance, trade, agricul- 
ture, emigration, and the colonies, 
These must all be practised on, day 
after day, by what are called orig- 
inal thinkers. As the great man’s 
guest must produce his good stories 
or songs at the evening banquet, as 
the platform orator exhibits his tell- 
ing facts at midday so the journal- 
ist lies under the stern obligation of 
extemporising his lucid views, lead- 
ing ideas and nutshell truths for the 
breakfast-table. The very nature of 
periodical literature, broken into 
small wholes, and demanded punc- 
tually to an hour, involves the habit 
of this extempore philosophy. There 
is a demand for a reckless original- 
ity of thought and a sparkling plau- 
sibility of argument: a demand for 
crude theory and unsound philoso- 
phy rather than none at all. 


—The Fine Gold of Newman. Collected 
from his writings by Josepn J. Remy, Px.D. 
(The Macmillan Co.), p. 93. 














THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 


THE public conscience of the 
world has been shocked, and the 
fair name of Catholic Spain be- 
smirched, by the anti-religious out- 
rages which were committed in 
Madrid and several other cities 
without the provisional Government 
being able to stop them, about a 
month after the inauguration of 
the Republic. The sacrilegious out- 
breaks happened suddenly and were 
as suddenly brought to an end when 
the Government did take action, but 
they lasted long enough to cause the 
irremediable loss of precious docu- 
ments and works of art, to say 
nothing of the wanton destruction 
of charitable and educational insti- 
tutions. There is reason to think 
that these cowardly attacks on de- 
fenceless Religious, both men and 
women, were the work of an organ- 
ized and comparatively small fac- 
tion, and not, as English secularist 
papers assert, due to the spontane- 
ous uprising of sincere republicans, 
“infuriated with the reactionary 
politics of the religious orders and 
the hierarchy” (Manchester Guard- 
ian (Weekly) May 15th). But the 
Government which holds power, 
pending the decision of the people 
on the question of Monarchy or 
Republic, has acted throughout as if 
it already had a popular mandate 
for republicanism, has suppressed 
papers of monarchical tendencies, 
and given the Godless mob, which 
in revolution always asserts itself, 
the impression that anything or 
anybody supposed to be connected 
with the old régime was lawful 
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prey. Worse than that, they, for a 
time at least, forbade the police 
from interfering with the incendi- 
aries and looters. Making every al- 
lowance for their inexperience, such 
policy can only be considered as a 
weak condonation of lawlessness. 
After the perpetration of a number 
of atrocities and sacrileges, and of 
damage to the extent of millions of 
pounds, the Spanish Bolsheviks 
have been temporarily suppressed, 
not before the prestige of the Gov- 
ernment which gives itself the 
equivocal name of the “Republican 
Socialist Alliance” has been griev- 
ously injured. 

There is good cause, it would ap- 
pear, to describe these outrages as 
the work of Bolsheviks. We doubt 
whether Spanish anti-clericalism 
is widespread or strong enough to 
attack the country’s religion with- 
out help from the Russian Anti- 
christ. It is worth while to note the 
demands put forth by members of 
the Madrid Ateneo, a club, presum- 
ably, of free-thinking “intellectuals” 
such as we have, not a few, in this 
country, to the Provisional Govern- 
ment after the suppression by mar- 
tial law of the anti-religious riots. 
These enlightened men had pre- 
viously covered themselves with 
ridicule by sending a pompous pro- 
test to the British Ambassador, be- 
cause Portuguese rebels at Madeira, 
who had taken refuge on British 
war-ships, had been set ashore 
again when the revolt was over. 
Now, they gave further evidence of 
their enlightenment by calling for, 
amongst other things, the disband- 
ing of the Civil Guard, the forma- 
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tion of a workers’ army, the nation- 
alization of the land, the separation 
of Church and State, the confisca- 
tion of religious property, the sup- 
pression of anti-republican papers, 
and, meanwhile, the postponement 
of the Cortez! This list of deside- 
rata, which, we must add, was voted 
down by the more responsible mem- 
bers of the Club, is as unmistakably 
inspired by Moscow as were the pro- 
ceedings of the incendiaries. The 
Bolsheviks have elaborated plans 
for all such occasions, which are 
printed and available for everyone 
—how to commandeer petrol, how to 
distract the attention of the police, 
etc.—and which were faithfully car- 
ried out in Madrid and elsewhere by 
their Spanish disciples. We are not 
prone to credit the Bolsheviks with 
what is generally within reach of 
the anti-religious everywhere, but in 
this case, the trail of the Russian 
serpent is evident. The Tablet 
(May 16th) gives a lively sketch of 
its methods, and in a subsequent is- 
sue, exposes admirably the folly and 
malice of the “Ateneo” Bolsheviks. 

Our memories of how the English 
Press dealt with the Portuguese 
Revolution in 1910 were sufficiently 
vivid to make us fear a similar ex- 
hibition of anti-Catholic hostility on 
this later occasion. The Portuguese 
rebels were avowedly Freemasons 
and infidels, whose aim was to over- 
throw the Church as well as the 
Throne, yet many English news- 
papers, including The Times and 
Morning Post, published, with little 
attempt at verification, all the slan- 
ders against religion that the revo- 
lutionaries chose to provide them 
with, and justified attacks on 
churches, colleges, convents and or- 
phanages as necessary “to free the 
nation from the Clerical incubus.” 
To-day, happily, a greater spirit of 
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decency prevails in our papers, and 
we have noticed that only a few of 
the usual anti-clerical canards that 
are loosed on such occasions have 
found harbourage in their pages. 
The Daily Express correspondent 
(May 14th) after noting that many 
monasteries and convents and sey- 
eral churches had been burned to 
the ground, sets to the credit of the 
incendiaries that “not a nun nor a 
priest has been hurt by the crowd,” 
and adds that “one Jesuit monas- 
tery, which was burned, was found 
to be full of foodstuffs such as 
smoked hams and joints of meat,” 
yet so honest were the rioters that, 
“although this monastery stood in a 
very poor quarter where many peo- 
ple are hungry, the crowd did not 
loot the monastery but burnt the 
food in the kitchen fires.” Else- 
where, according to the News 
Chronicle, “Jesuits fired a volley of 
shots on the crowd at their doors, 
killing a girl,” before their convent 
was set on fire. Thus the clericals, 
like the absent, are generally in the 
wrong, and their aggressors re- 
markable for forbearance. Further, 
the Manchester Guardian’s Madrid 
correspondent writes—‘“During the 
attack on the Jesuit Church of San 
Martin, the crowd [always the 
crowd! |] found a box in the cloisters 
containing a million pesetas in 
banknotes. The full amount was 
handed over intact to the Republi- 
can authorities and lodged in the 
bank to the Jesuits’ credit.” The 
mixture of silly credulity and anti- 
Catholic bias which makes these 
journalists an easy prey to the jok- 
er is well exemplified here, for why 
should the crowd respect the Jes- 
uits’ property embodied in bank- 
notes, whilst destroying their prop- 
erty in the shape of a magnificent 
church? 
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But, as we have said, such im- 
becilities are comparatively rare 
and are confined to the less-reputa- 
ble journals. What we find in all, 
however, is the assumption that be- 
cause a man is an ecclesiastic or a 
religious he has no right to have 
definite political views. It is said, 
when it is sought to justify the 
change of Government, that many 
of the clergy voted republican. 
Why, in the name of democracy, 
should not the others have the right 
to vote for the monarchy? The 
Government professes to have been 
called into being by the will of the 
people, although, as votes go, they 
have the support only of a minor- 
ity. If the people are the ultimate 
judges of the form of Government 
they want, why are a section of 
them to be debarred from express- 
ing their desires? In their fear of 
an unfavourable decision, the au- 
thorities have set themselves “to 
consolidate the Republic,” just as 
the Soviets do, by suppressing all 
opposition. As The Times corre- 
spondent writes (May 16th): 

“Considerations of legality have 
been abandoned, the Opposition 
Press has been silenced by confisca- 
tion or merely by order, a High 
Court of Justice has been abolished, 
martial law has been proclaimed, 
and legislation by edict is being 
hastily promulgated in a fierce en- 
deavour to consolidate the Republic 
by any and every means. All this 
is the old history of other revolu- 
tions, the time-worn methods of dic- 
tatorships in every country. The 
Republican dictatorship is at the 
present moment as active and auto- 
cratic as any other in the world, and 
its agents have descended even to 
such petty matters as to fine a lady, 
Donia Maria Montero, who was over- 
heard in the streets of Bilbao con- 
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demning the burning of convents, 
the sum of 500 pesetas.” 

The appeal to force is the usual 
policy of those who are not assured 
of the support of justice or of pop- 
ular approval. There is no reason 
to fear that the Church, as an or- 
ganization, would be unfriendly to 
the Republic. There is, happily, 
nobody in Spain, like the Action 
Francaise, to try to identify Ca- 
tholicism with the monarchical 
principle. But the Church stands 
for justice, for the rights of man 
and for the rights of Almighty God, 
and, therefore, is free to criticize 
any human measures which violate 
those rights. Accordingly, in Soviet 
Russia, the Church has been si- 
lenced because the Bolsheviks do 
not recognize any rights, human or 
divine. It will be an evil day for 
the new Spanish Republic, if it al- 
lows itself to be forced down the 
slope that ends in the Bolshevik pit. 
It is to be hoped that Catholics will 
be strong enough to arrest that de- 
scent, and that the Republic will 
make use of their aid. The apathy 
with which the populace regarded 
the anti-religious riots makes one 
somewhat fearful for the future. 
The Times itself found it porten- 
tous. Speaking of the burning of 
orphanages and schools, its Malaga 
correspondent said (May 13th): 

“Where the conduct of both au- 
thorities and onlookers is perhaps 
most inexplicable is in the case of 
the girls’ convent home and the 
school of the Christian Brothers. 
These buildings are situated in pop- 
ulous quarters. They gave free ed- 
ucation and shelter to the children 
of the poor and were truly charita- 
ble institutions, with long waiting 
lists for entrance. Yet the people 
raised not a finger to protect the 
benefactors of their children. In 
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these circumstances one wonders if 
indeed, as the Republican leaders 
affirm, the spirit of citizenship is 
awakening with the advent of the 
Republic, or if, as that acute psy- 
chological observer, the late Don 
Francisco Silvela, asserted some 
years ago, ‘Spain is pulseless.’ ” 
The “Republican Socialist Alli- 
ance” with its mouth full of doc- 
trinaire shibboleths, has awakened 
forces which it will find difficult to 


control. 
—The Month (London), June, 1931. 
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PRESIDENT GOMEZ 


Tuat extraordinary veteran Gen- 
eral Juan Vicente Gomez has re- 
sumed, at the age of 72, the Presi- 
dency of Venezuela. He has been, 
to all intents and purposes, ruler of 
the country for 21 years, sometimes 
holding the office of President him- 
self, sometimes allowing another to 
perform the titular duties of the 
highest office while he, as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, re- 
tained the real power. His return 
to the Presidency is the more sur- 
prising in that two years ago he de- 
clined to accept renomination when 
it was strongly pressed upon him; 
that he should now consent to fill 
the gap caused by the premature 
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resignation of Dr. Perez is a sign 
that he has failed to perform at 
least one of the duties of a dictator 
—to train up a successor. The rule 
of General Gomez has been on the 
whole, creditable to himself and 
beneficial to the country. His meth- 
ods of suppressing opposition have 
been (like those of most dictators) 
extremely illiberal. But he has suc- 
ceeded in developing the commer- 
cial resources of the country on 
sound and prudent lines, and has 
not in so doing subjected it (as 
Diaz did Mexico) to a crushing bur- 
den of foreign debt. On a much 
smaller scale, his policy might be 
likened to that of the Five-year Plan 
in Russia. The political problems 
of dictatorship have been attacked 
with less success. If General Gomez 
believed that he had established an 
administrative machine capable of 


functioning without his aid, he 
would hardly have emerged from 
influential retirement to take over 


again the conduct of office. That 
is the fundamental problem for all 
dictators. Death cannot be put 
down like a street riot. One must 
compromise with death, by giving 
away beforehand the power of 
which it strips one. And few dic- 
tators can make that compromise. 


—The Manchester Guardian (London), June 
26, 1931. 




















NCE again, for (shall we say) 
the ten thousandth time, the 
Pope and the Church are accused of 
interfering with the business of the 
State. Mussolini charges that A zione 
Cattolica and, by implication, the 
Holy Father, have transgressed the 
boundary line that separates reli- 

gion from politics. 
Of course no one who has cut his 
wisdom teeth believes that the ag- 
gressor in this con- 


Church and troversy is the Pope 
State Once and the aggrieved 
More Lock party the dictator. 
Horns It is hard to believe 


that the man with 
the flashing black eyes, the jutting 
jaw and the chronic angry expres- 
sion is the lamb, while the scholarly 
gentleman, once librarian, now Pope, 
is the wolf of the legend. Mussolini, 
it will be admitted, is inept in the 
role of innocent victim. The world 
knows him as a sword-rattler and 
fire-eater. He has brandished his 
weapon in the direction of Jugo- 
Slavia, Greece and France, and now 
naturally he glowers towards Vati- 
can City. He has crushed the South 
Tyrol; he has tread on the toes and 
tweaked the nose of diplomats of 
even some of the really great pow- 
ers. He has so often strutted and 
boasted like Goliath that the instinc- 
tive sympathy of peace-loving peo- 
ple is with the new David who has 
accepted his challenge. 

However, it must be confessed 
that a rather considerable number 
of the American people are disposed 
to believe a priori that whenever 
Church and State come into conflict, 
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The 
presumption seems to be that reli- 
gion invariably encroaches upon 


the Church must be to blame. 


politics, and never 

politics upon reli- Americans 
gion. Even whenthe _ Blind to 
State obviously out- _ the Issue? 


rages the Church; 

when, for example, in Mexico a 
law is passed and enforced per- 
mitting only one priest for every 
100,000 inhabitants, some Ameri- 
cans still automatically insist that 
the Church must be wrong and the 
State right. Also, when insensate 
mobs of vandals burn down con- 
vents, monasteries and churches in 
Spain, no wave of indignation, no 
torrent of condemnation sweeps 
over America. The affair is record- 
ed adequately perhaps but dispas- 
sionately. Our journals can whip 
themselves into a noble rage over 
some minor injustice, but when a 
huge and manifest 
wrong is done to re- 
ligion and the 
Church, they roar 
you like a suckling dove. They blaze 
away with fury about some little lo- 
cal political corruption, but when 
the very fundamentals of govern- 
ment and civilization are being torn 
up, they either write nothing, or at 
most they hand their readers a cool 
and colorless status questionis and 
let it go at that. 

As of events in Mexico and Spain, 
so of those in Italy. American edi- 
tors have handled the Azione Catto- 
lica incident with kid gloves. Say 
rather, most of them have refused 
to touch it with a ten foot pole. The 


Mysterious 
Lethargy 
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truth is that American editors, like 
American politicians, are afraid to 
face the question of the relation of 
State and Church and discuss it 
honestly. They are content to re- 
peat threadbare platitudes: “The 
Church must not interfere with 
the State”; “Religion must be kept 
out of politics.” But they dare not 
ask their audience, still less ask 
themselves, just what they mean. 
I often wonder what they do mean, 
if anything. Let us see. 

Ostensibly they advocate com- 
plete isolation of religion from 
“politics.” They de- 
fine religion as the 
relationship of the 
soul with God and 
nothing more. As 
such it is to be kept in a water-tight, 
air-tight chamber quite apart from 
things temporal, more specifically 
things political. 

But are we to understand that re- 
ligion is so purely celestial and su- 
pernatural that it must concern it- 
self exclusively with the other 
world, spurning all things his in ter- 
ris nostris? Have we not been told 
by the Highest Authority Himself 
that religion is bogus unless it 
shows itself in human contacts as 
well as divine? Religion, accord- 

ing to the mind of 
Shall Religion Christ, is the bond 
be Hermetical- of a man with his 
ly Sealed? neighbor no less 

than the bond of 
man with his God. But who is my 
neighbor? Your neighbor, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, is the fellow, es- 
pecially the unfortunate fellow, in 
Kamchatka or Korea, the Eskimo 
living on the North Polar plateau, 
the black man on the upper stretches 
of the Congo, or the Machu Picchu 
Indian clinging to the sides of the 
Andes in Peru. If by the nature of 


Separation 
of Church 
and State 
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the case, our contacts with these re- 
moter brethren must be tenuous 
and intermittent, the gospel of 
brotherhood teaches that with our 
fellows near at hand the relation 
must be vital and frequent. Indeed 
a religion which brings man into 
contact with God and not with man 
is only half a religion. Half a reli- 
gion is no religion, for “Religion is 
all or nothing.” 


ARDON me, I know this is all 
rudimentary stuff. You learned 
it in Catechism No. 1. But al- 
though no book is simpler than the 
Catechism, none is more misunder- 
stood, and although no book is more 
accurately gotten by rote, none is 
more speedily forgotten. Amongst 
millions of others, Mussolini who, 
when he was only Benito, learned it 
by heart, has forgotten it now that 
he has become “the biggest man in 
all the world.” Religion, he says in 
effect, is something 
that belongs only in 
church. Priests must 
remain in the sac- 
risty. Social clubs, 
sodalities, alumni 
societies, fraternal and benevolent 
organizations operating outside the 
sanctuary, will be conducted by 
the State and the State alone. All 
groups in which religion and social 
welfare go hand in hand are to be 
dissolved; all organizations in which 
the principles learned in Sunday 
School may be tried out in the larg- 
er sphere of social life, are taboo. 
In a word, everything outside the 
sanctuary belongs to the State, the 
Church must remain inside the 
cloister. 


Fascist 
Doctrine 
Isolates 
Religion 


S this what American publi- 
cists and politicians understand 
by “the separation of Church and 




















State”? If not, what do they mean? 
Have they ever considered in their 
own mind what they 


More Menac- mean? If so, could 


ing Than they put it down on 
Banditry paper? Could they 

tell it from a plat- 
form? Why don’t they do so? 


Events in Russia, in Mexico, in 
Spain, in Italy have given them a 
beautiful opportunity. Why not let 
Al Capone and “Legs” Diamond 
alone for one or two issues, and dis- 
cuss the enormously important 
philosophical, sociological and theo- 
logical principles involved in the 
statement that so often drops glibly 
from their tongue or their pen: 
“The State and the Church must be 
separate”? 


UPPOSE we put the problem in 


the Socratic manner. Socrates: 
“If religion is social, then the 
Church is a society?” Callicles: 
“Assuredly!” Socrates: “But the 


State is also a society. Two soci- 
eties meeting on the same ground 
will of necessity have contacts. If 
they have contacts, how can you 
talk about absolute separation of 
one from the other?” Callicles: 
“But they must not meet upon the 
same ground.” Socrates: “How can 
such a meeting be avoided?” Cal- 
licles: “Let the Church remain be- 

hind the doors of the 


State Free, church.” Socrates: 
Church in “And shall the State 
Bondage? remain behind the 

doors of the State 
House?” Callicles: “Such face- 


tiousness ill becometh a _ philoso- 
pher so famous as you, Socrates. 
Of course the State shall not remain 
indoors. The State roams at will 
over all the world.” Socrates: “So, 
the State acts freely, while the 
Church is a prisoner behind locked 
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doors? The State lays down prin- 
ciples and enacts laws, and then 
tries them in the daily life of its 


citizens. The Church lays down 
principles and enacts laws, but 
there shall be no proving ground 
for them? Is this your idea, Cal- 
licles, of the relative dignity and 
importance of the two societies?” 

Obviously the persons who talk 
about “absolute separation” of 
Church and State have never con- 
ducted such a Socratic dialogue 
within their own brain, not to say 
vis-a-vis with some keen and log- 
ical antagonist. 

As a matter of fact, Church and 
State have a thousand points of 


contact, and when 
there are so many Why Not 
contacts, at any mo- Coéperation? 


ment conflict may 

come. To speak of separation of 
Church and State as “absolute” is 
to talk nonsense. They cannot be 
separated any more than nitrogen 
and oxygen can be kept apart in the 


atmosphere. The analogy comes to 
me at this moment. I jot it down 
tentatively. I ask the reader not to 


take it too rigorously. But I do 
think it apt. Without nitrogen, or 
without oxygen, life cannot con- 
tinue. The ideal condition of the 
atmosphere is that in which the two 
mingle in just the proper propor- 
tions. There is nothing in nature 
to prevent nitrogen’s fraternizing 
with oxygen. They are not mutual- 
ly repellent. On the contrary, their 
nature is to coalesce and to operate 
for the life of man. So of Church 
and State. There is no intrinsic 
reason why they should disagree. 
They both exist for the good of 
man. Why shall they not codper- 
ate? True they need not merge. I 
do not ask that they coalesce,—have 
I not said that my analogy must not 
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be pressed too far? But Church and 
State should work together, like the 
elements in the atmosphere, for the 
life of man. 


MUST go back a sentence or two, 
and pick out that clause, “They 
both, Church and State, exist for 
the sake of man.” The Church pro- 
claims that great truth. All demo- 
cratic and republican forms of gov- 
ernment also teach 
AFundamen- it. All monarchies 
tal Error (at least constitu- 
tional monarchies), 
admit it. But here is the hitch, 
Fascism denies it. The Fascist doc- 
trine is that the citizen belongs, 
strictly, to the State, not the State 
to the citizen, As some one has 
curtly and correctly expressed the 
Hegelian doctrine, now imported 
into Italy: the passenger exists for 
the sake of the ship, the rider for 
the sake of the horse. 


HAVE said, speaking loosely, that 
there are a thousand points of 
contact, and possible conflict, be- 


tween Church and State. Not all 
these points are material; some are 
philosophical. And here is one of 
the cases in which philosophies con- 
flict. The premier of Italy (who 
seems to be for Fascists the law 
and the prophets, the Constitution 
and its interpretation, the legisla- 
ture, judiciary and executive all 
three in one, an 
earthly trinity) de- 
clares in so many 
words that the citi- 
zen is the creature 
of the State, and 
that the State owns the citizen body 
and soul. Whereupon our peaceful 
and tolerant Pope (who has en- 
dured much and remained silent) 
comes out with a ringing “No! not 
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so!” In Catholic theology there is a 
maxim Sacramenta propter homines, 
the sacraments are for man, not 
man for the sacraments. Likewise 
the Church is for man, not man for 
the Church.. A man may say, in a 
popular, familiar phrase, “I belong 
to the Catholic Church.” It would 
be more accurate to say, “The Cath- 
olic Church belongs to me.” The 
Pope signs himself servus servorum 
Dei, the servant of the servants of 
God. A fundamental principle of 
social philosophy is bound up in 
that phrase. No man is the prop- 
erty of an institution or organiza- 
tion, be it Church or State. The 
Church is for man and the State is 
for man. Fascism which maintains 
that man is for the State contradicts 
all the best sociology, medieval or 
modern. And when Fascism re- 
fuses the right of the Church to 
work out its principles in actual 
life, in the contacts between man 
and man, it transgresses its lawful 
boundaries. Leo XIII. in a famous 
phrase said, “Each [Church and 
State] has fixed limits within which 
it is contained.” It’s a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways. It’s a 
void contract that is not bilateral. 
If the Church has limits, the State 
has limits. If the State is to have 
plenty of elbow room, the Church 
should not be put into a strait- 
jacket. And if debate arises as to 
whether society is made for man or 
man for society, the Church has a 
right to be heard. It is hers to say 
what is man’s place in the universe. 

Now here, incidentally, is one of 
the sweet opportunities that Amer- 
ican editors and orators have 
muffed. Perhaps, though, they 
didn’t “muff” it. In baseball the 
player “muffs” a ball if he gets his 
hands or even his fingers on it but 
drops it. But even if he doesn’t 

















touch it; if it goes sailing over his 
head, he may be charged with an 
error if he ran in on it when he 
should have run out. To misjudge 
the “fly” is as bad as to muff the 
ball. Editors of our great metro- 
politan dailies and weeklies have let 
the Mussolini-Pius XI. ball go clean 
over their heads without so much as 
stirring in their tracks to catch it. 


NE need not be a Catholic to dis- 
agree with the fundamental 
Fascist doctrine that the man is the 
property of the State. One might 
be a disciple of Rousseau or of 
Thomas Jefferson. The Contrat So- 
cial as well as the 


Rousseau, Declaration of Inde- 
Jefferson, pendence is dead 
the Church— against Fascism. 
an Odd Neither the French 
Alliance Revolution nor the 


American Revolu- 
tion, two modern expressions of the 
rights of man, lends countenance to 
the Hegelian-Mussolinian idea. If 
one believes in the rights of man, 
whether for a supernatural reason or 
for a natural reason, he ought to 
take off his hat and fling it into the 
air with a good loud hurrah for the 
Pope. But how many American hur- 
rahs have you heard? Why the deep 
silence in the press and on the plat- 
form? Do not our American edi- 
tors and statesmen care to have the 
Pope’s support of the Declaration of 
Independence? If not, why not? 
Do they think it odd and incredible 
that the Pope should defend the 
rights of man? If so, they have not 
read the history of the conflicts be- 
tween popes and kings, or they have 
not read it aright. The simple his- 


torical fact is that the popes are the 
traditional defenders of the rights 
of man as they are of the rights of 
God. 


It may not always seem so. 
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When, for example, they lay down 
the law of Christ forbidding di- 
vorce and remarriage they are com- 
monly accused of being illiberal and 


tyrannical. But if one could but 
have, as the Pope has, a compre- 
hensive view of the historical effects 
of divorce,—to say nothing of eth- 
ical and philosophical vision,— 
one cannot but see that divorce, 
though it seem for the moment to 
be in the line of freedom, ultimate- 
ly militates against human dignity 
and therefore against human rights. 


DUT to resume the thread of the 

argument. Not only is the 
Pope the hereditary champion of 
man versus the machine (business 
machine, social machine, political 
machine, educational machine), he 
is at the moment the 


only conspicuous Is it 
and powerful pro- Ignorance 
tagonist of those in- or Timidity? 


alienable rights vin- 

dicated by the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is strange, 
I repeat, that the reputed leaders of 
thought in our country have not 
been able to see this fact, or seeing 
it, have been reluctant to align 
themselves with the Pope to resist 
the excessive claims of a dictatorial 
and tyrannical State. 


F course Fascism is not the sole 

contemporary representative of 
extreme Erastianism. Nor is the 
Catholic Church the only moral and 
spiritual power that may be hard 
hit by two-fisted State absolutism 
(one fist being the 
theory of the un- 
qualified suprem- 
acy of the State, 
the other the actual fact of State 
tyranny). There may be some care- 
less readers of history who fancy 
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Everlasting 
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that the Catholic Church brought 
upon herself the antagonism of the 
State, only because she made—as 
they think—preposterous claims of 
her own. They speak of Hilde- 
brandism; they point to Innocent 
III. and Boniface VIII. as evidence 
of the “over-weaning ambition” of 
the Church. Their theory is that 
the State had to rise up to defend 
itself against the Church. This, of 
course, is unhistorical nonsense. 
The conflict of the Catholic Church 
with the State commenced many 
hundreds of years before Hilde- 
brand, and over a thousand years 
before Innocent or Boniface. It 
was, appropriately enough, the very 
first Pope, St. Peter, who felt him- 
self compelled to oppose the State 
and to defend his action and that of 
his fellow Christians with the sim- 
ple but all-important observation, 
“We ought to obey God rather than 
man.” 

No one who has read even so 
much as a school history of the per- 
secutions from Nero to Diocletian 
can forget that the martyrs were 
accused not so much of heresy 
against the gods as of disloyalty to 
the State. In the latter days of 
Rome, heresy was as little dreaded 
as it is to-day. The conquered peo- 
ples brought their gods with them 
into the Empire, 
and to house them a 
Roman Emperor 
hospitably built the 
Pantheon. You might worship all 
the curious and multitudinous gods 
that ever were invented, but one 
thing you dared not fail to do, to 
put a pinch of incense in the brazier 
before the statue of the Emperor. 
You worshiped the State or you 
died. None of the Emperors cared 
a fig about the introduction of Isis 
and Osiris, Baal and Astarte, Am- 
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mon or Ra, or what exotic deities 
have you? You might genuflect to 
any or all of them, indeed you might 
prostitute yourself to them and the 
later Roman law wouldn’t bother 
you. But if you refused divine hon- 
or to the State, you were crucified 
or decapitated, or burned alive or 
thrown to the famished lions. 


H, but all that is gone these 
many hundreds of years! Yes? 
Gone? Gone from Russia? If you 
think so, suppose you hie yourself 
to Moscow and spread the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ on the street corners. 
Gone from Mexico? If you think 
so, go to Vera Cruz, and when the 
legislature issues its next absurd 
and impossible law against religion, 
cry aloud: Viva Jesu Cristo y la 
liberdad religiosa! State abso- 
lutism gone from Rome, the an- 
cient city of the tyrannical Czsars? 
So? Well, suppose you settle down 
in Rome and start a liberal journal 
in defense of the rights of man. Then 
from your exile in Lipari send us a 
letter, if you can get it through, ex- 
plaining what happened to you. 


‘DUT in our “sweet land of liberty” 
the State shows no disposition 
to tyrannize over the consciences of 
the people? Here the Church and 
State are separate? Here the State 
scrupulously refrains from intrud- 
ing into a man’s re- 
ligion? Yes? Have 
you read of Profes- 
sor McIntosh who 
was refused citizen- 
ship because he 
wouldn’t swear beforehand to fight 
in any war whether his conscience 
approved or not? And have you 
read of the brutal treatment accord- 
ed conscientious objectors in the 
American army during the War? 


Liberty 
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These little tyrannies may seem 
unimportant. But they are an en- 
tering wedge, opening up a way 
through which the State may enter 
more and more into the domain of 
conscience. 


HEN an eminent English Cath- 

olic writer declared that con- 

flict between Church and State in 
America, or elsewhere, is inevitable, 
the more “patriotic” of our fellow 


citizens cried with indignation, 

“There you are! We 
More have always said so. 
Aggressors The Catholic Church 
Than One violates the line 


of demarkation be- 
tween religion and politics.” They 
were so quick to condemn the Eng- 
lishman’s sentiment, that they had 
no time to read his next sentence or 
two. He went on to say that the 
State always encroaches upon the 
domain of the Church, and that the 
Church is compelled to insist upon 
her rights, which really are the 
rights of God and of man. 

There may have been — there 
were—in times past, instances 
wherein the Church overstepped the 
limits of her power. But there are 
hundreds of instances happening 
now of transgressions of boundaries 
not by the Church but by the State. 
These things are going on before 
our eyes, but some of our fellow 
citizens are so intent upon looking 
back seven hundred years to dig up 
“medieval tyrannies” of the Church 
that they miss the very modern tyr- 
annies of the State. The State has 


been increasingly reckless of per- 
sonal liberty since the end of the 
War. 
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S for conflict between the Cath- 
olic Church and the United 
States Government, I am sure that 
the Church will not take the initia- 
tive in that possible—and let us 


hope remote—quarrel. But I can 
imagine a conflict with the State. 
Suppose, for example, that one 
of the more foolish State legis- 
latures (let us say Nevada or Ar- 
kansas) should enact a law that a 
Catholic priest performing the mar- 
riage ceremony acts as a servant of 
the State, and that in consequence, 
like any magistrate or justice of the 
peace, he must mar- 

ry any and all who Are We Next? 
apply to him, irre- 

spective of their religious belief, 
asking no question about their atti- 
tude towards divorce or their pre- 
vious matrimonial escapades. Here 
and now we Catholic priests declare 
that we would disobey that law, re- 
jecting it as an insufferable imperti- 
nence—perhaps even a sacrilege. If 
they tell us that we must not then 
officiate at any marriage at all un- 
less we hold ourselves ready to offi- 
ciate as mere State deputies, we will 
go directly ahead and tell the State 
to go hang. If this be treason or 
rebellion, the State may make the 
most of it. 

The supposition is not far fetched. 
All about us, in other countries, the 
State is intruding more and more 
upon the domain of the Church. 
Perhaps our turn is coming soon. 
When it comes, there will be a con- 
flict, not because the Church desires 
it, but because the State will not 
“mind its own business.” That’s 
the trouble now in Mexico, in Rus- 
sia, and in Italy. 








Recent Events 


ENCYCLICAL DEFENDING CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


Datep the Feast of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, an Encyclical “Con- 
cerning Catholic Action,” was issued 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., ex- 
plaining to the Bishops of the world 
the “events which have had such a 
vast and such a strong repercussion 
everywhere, conspicuously so in all 
the dioceses of Italy, and through- 
out the Catholic world.” The Holy 
Father continued that he wrote “to 
defend Truth and Justice in a mat- 
ter which, affecting vital interests 
and rights of Holy Mother Church, 


concerns each and every one of 


you”; he desired, furthermore, to 
explain certain conclusions and re- 
flections that the nature of events 
seems to oblige him to accept, and 
finally, he wished to express his 
anxieties and to ask the prayers of 
all the Faithful that his hopes may 
be realized. 

His Holiness said: “Particularly 
appreciative are We of the unani- 
mous and most satisfactory and 
convincing proofs which you have 
brought to Us concerning Italian 
Catholic Action societies, affording 
demonstrations that these organiza- 
tions have remained docile and 
faithful to your and to Our instruc- 
tions in refraining absolutely from 
any and every kind of political 
party activity.” Following this 
strong affirmation is the equally em- 
phatic protest “against the cam- 
paign of false and unjust accusa- 
tions which preceded the disband- 
ing of the associations of the young 


people and of the university stu- 
dents affiliated with Catholic Ac- 
tion. It was a disbanding which 
was carried out in a way and with 
the use of tactics which would give 
the impression that action was be- 
ing taken against a vast and dan- 
gerous organization of criminals.” 
The Fascist press, the Pope in- 
sisted, “is the only press which is 
free to say and to dare to say any- 
thing, and is often ordered, or al- 
most ordered, what it must say.” 
In all his long years of experience 
as a librarian, the Holy Father said, 
he had rarely seen anything to 
equal the untruth and injustice of 
the references to the Holy See and 
to Catholic Action in this press. 
The Encyclical maintains that all 
the accusations of political activity 
on the part of Catholic Action “are 
nothing but a pretext or an accumu- 
lation of pretexts, that even Catho- 
lic Action itself is only a pretext. 
That which was desired and that 
which was attempted was to tear 
away from the Catholic Action So- 
ciety, and through this process to 
tear away from the Church, the 
young and all the young.” This 
grave accusation the Holy Father 
substantiates by showing that “the 
tumultuous measure embraced as- 
sociations of a simply devotional 
character and works of pure piety, 
and of a primary catechetical na- 
ture, such as Sodalities of the Chil- 
dren of Mary and oratories.” More 
explicit and categorical confirma- 
tion of this the Pope finds in the 
published statements of Mussolini; 
though the Encyclical does not 

















mention him by name, it makes per- 
fectly plain that the allusions are to 
the Premier. 

These published statements and 
the events of the past months “re- 
veal,” says the Holy Father, “with- 
out the slightest possibility of 
doubt, the proposal, already in 
great part actually put into effect, 
to completely monopolize the young, 
from the tenderest years up to man- 
hood, and womanhood, and all for 
the exclusive advantage of a party, 
of a régime, based on ideology 
which clearly resolves itself into a 
true and real pagan worship of the 
State, which is no less in contrast 
with the natural rights of the fam- 
ily than it is in contradiction with 
the supernatural rights of the 
Church.” 

“It was Jesus Christ Himself,” 
continues the Supreme Pontiff, 
“Who laid the first foundations of 
Catholic Action.” Religious instruc- 
tion in schools is not sufficient; it 
must be supplemented by Catholic 
Action; both are necessary. The 
Pope regrets that he has seen aris- 
ing a species of religion which re- 
bels against the directions of higher 
religious authority,— an attitude 
which is persecution and attempted 
destruction of that which the Su- 
preme Head of the Church notably 
most appreciates and cherishes. A 
conception of the State which 
makes the young belong to it en- 
tirely, without any exception, can- 
not be reconciled either with Cath- 
olic doctrine or with the natural 
right of the family, says His Holi- 
ness. This erroneous maxim, the 
Pope said, he had pointed out sev- 
eral times in recent years, but he 
had refrained from formal condem- 
nation till now. This Encyclical 
states plainly that “one is not a 
Catholic except in Baptism and in 
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. who misunderstands, 
combats, and persecutes Catholic 


name, .. 


Action which, as is universally 
known, the Church and its Head re- 
gard as very dear and precious.” 

The Holy Father protests vehe- 
mently against the oath imposed by 
the Fascists even upon little boys 
and girls, and he declares that the 
oath as it stands is illicit, and he 
recommends that those forced to 
take it make a reservation in their 
own consciences, “safeguarding the 
laws of God and of the Church, 
with the firm proposal to declare al- 
so externally such a reservation if 
the need of it might arise.” The 
Pope declares he is not condemning 
the Fascist Party as such, but only 
those things in the program and ac- 
tion of the Party which are contrary 
to Catholic doctrine and practice; 
and he believes he is thus accom- 
plishing a good thing for the best in- 
terests of the Party. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father 
states he hopes for the best because 
he knows the “immense chorus of 
prayers that the Church of Jesus 
Christ has offered up from all parts 
of the world, for the Church’s Vis- 
ible Head, the successor of St. Peter, 
just as was done twenty centuries 
ago when persecution assailed Peter 
himself.” 


> 
— 





DEATH OF THE REv. JAMES F. 
Cronin, C.S.P. 


In the early days of radio broad- 
casting, Father Cronin, then in the 
parish of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York, made a thorough study of the 
science, and when the Paulist Fa- 
thers, with the approbation of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, erected 
a broadcasting station at their 
church, Father Cronin was its first 
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director. He held this position for 
three years, when his health broke 
down. He became seriously ill last 
winter and died at the home of his 
brother, the Rev. John J. Cronin, 
pastor of St. Cecilia’s Church, Ash- 
land, Mass., on June 3d. 

The Rev. James F. Cronin was 
born in East Boston and educated 
at Boston College and at Brighton 
Seminary. While at the Seminary 
he decided to become a Paulist and 
left to finish his theology at the 
Paulist House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was ordained by the 
late Cardinal Farley on May 25, 
1907. During his priestly career he 
gave many missions in the eastern 
States, taught theology at Washing- 
ton, and for several years did active 
parish work at the Paulist Church 
in New York, where he successively 
had charge of the St. Vincent de 
Paul work, the parochial school, and 
was Father Procurator. In all of 
these activities he was eminently 
successful, as he was finally in the 
radio station. May he rest in peace! 


<i 
ae 





CONVENTION OF CATHOLIC DAUGH- 
TERS OF AMERICA 


Tue fourteenth biennial Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Daughters of 
America was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., during the week of July 5th. 
About four thousand delegates at- 
tended, representing 200,000 mem- 
bers, from Courts in forty-five 
States, Canada, Panama, Porto 
Rico and Cuba. The addresses at 
the banquet on July 6th were 
broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work; the Right Rev. William J. 
Hafey, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh, 
N. C., and National Chaplain of the 
C. D. of A., was the principal speak- 
er and he stressed the dignity of the 
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Christian home and the need for re- 
ligious instruction in the education 
of children. Other speakers were 
Miss Mary C. Duffy, Supreme Re- 
gent, who was reélected at a later 
session, and John B. Kennedy, asso- 
ciate editor of Collier’s. 

Among the meetings held to dis- 
cuss the various activities of the or- 
ganization, was one on Converts’ 
League work, at which the Rey. 
Francis P. Lyons, C.S.P., founder 
and national chaplain of the 
League, made the principal address. 
Miss Florence M. Winter, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., national chairman of 
the League, spoke on the aims and 
purposes of the work, and read re- 
ports of some things accomplished 
up to the present. Bishop Hafey, 
who is honorary national chairman, 
brought the session to a close by a 
brief word of congratulation and 
encouragement. 

Two elaborate pageants occupied 
the concluding days of the Conven- 
tion, one commemorating the 500th 
anniversary of the death of St. Joan 
of Arc, and the other representing 
the activities of the Junior Catholic 
Daughters. The Convention sent a 
message of loyalty and a pledge of 
support to the Holy Father in his 
present difficulties with the Italian 
Government, and received in reply 
cordial greetings and the Apostolic 
blessing of His Holiness. 


-— 
—_ 





Two CHRISTIAN CHURCHES MERGE 


A JoINT convention of the Con- 
gregational and the Christian 
Churches was held in_ Seattle, 
Wash., late in June, and there it 
was agreed the two churches should 
unite under the new name, “Con- 
gregational and Christian Church.” 
The Congregational Church was 

















originally Presbyterian in doctrine, 
though differing from the Presby- 


terian in organization. The Chris- 
tian Church, or the Disciples of 
Christ, or, more popularly, the 
Campbellites, were rather closely 
allied to the Baptists in doctrine. It 
is estimated that 6,670 churches in 
the country are affected by the 
union, 

Editorial comment in the New 
York Times for June 27th, said: “It 
is significant that the pressure for 
union comes, as it came in the merg- 
ing of the Scottish Churches, from 
the mission fields, where the de- 
nominational distinctions and com- 
petitive activities of those profess- 
ing a Christian faith, are puzzling to 
those whom they wish to win to that 
faith.” 


- 
— 





PROPOSED CHANGE IN EPISCOPAL 
MARRIAGE LAWS 


A COMMISSION on Marriage and 
Divorce of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in session during the last 
days of June, drew up some propos- 
als to be submitted to the General 
Convention of the Church to be held 
in Denver in September. These 
would change Canon 43 on Mar- 
riage so that henceforth, “any per- 
son whose former marriage has 
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been dissolved for any cause by a 
civil court, may apply to the eccle- 
siastical marital court of his or her 
domicile for permission to marry 
another person.” 

A minority group prepared an 
amendment to provide that the re- 
marriage of divorced persons “may 
not be performed by a minister of 
the Church, but if the parties are 
married by civil authority, no im- 
pediment shall exist to their mem- 
bership in the Church, and a min- 
ister of this Church may, in his dis- 
cretion, bless the union.” 

Both these opinions are the result 
of the reconsideration of the sub- 
ject following upon the widespread 
criticism of the recommendations 
made last April. These new opin- 
ions also aroused bitter criticisms, 
one minister of the Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, of St. 
Stephen’s College, N. Y., went so far 
as to predict that if these proposals 
were adopted by the General Con- 
vention, “such a schism as no reli- 
gious body has yet seen in Amer- 
ica,” would be the result. He de- 
clared the recommendations “di- 
rectly contrary to the explicit com- 
mand of Jesus Christ,” and a re- 
pudiation of “Christian ethical the- 
ory for nineteen centuries, appar- 
ently to conciliate a contemporary 
paganism.” 

















Our Contributors 


Rev. Hueco McKenna, O.P., in- 
troduces himself most happily to 
CATHOLIC Wortp readers’ with 
“Peace, the Keystone of the Pa- 
pacy.” Stationed at the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., Father McKenna is a grad- 
uate student in international law at 
the Catholic University, and is the 
author of the Catholic International 
Peace Association’s pamphlet, 
Francisco de Vitoria, Founder of 
International Law. 


Mrs. JuLESTER SHrADyY Post (“To 
a Monk”), daughter of Henry Mer- 
win Shrady, sculptor of the Grant 
Memorial in Washington and 
granddaughter of Dr. George F. 
Shrady, founder and editor of The 
Medical Record, lives in Oxford, 
England, in an old sixteenth cen- 
tury house known as “The Cardi- 
nal’s Hat.” Used as an Inn during 
the Reformation it was the refuge of 
priests, and the hiding place of the 
sacred vessels and altar linens. Mrs. 
Post is a graduate of Rosary Hall, 
Greenwich. She studied also at Co- 
lumbia University and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Her two little 
daughters have first claim on her 
time and attention, but a close sec- 
ondary interest is journalism, and 
she has published articles and short 
stories in various periodicals in- 
cluding Blackfriars, Catholic Wom- 
en’s Outlook, etc. Mrs. Post is a re- 
cent convert to the Faith. 


WE find the Rev. ALBert R. Ban- 
pint (“Smaller and Better Men”) at 
his best in this deft, delicious re- 
ductio ad absurdum of present day 


trends in science. Father Bandini’s 
pen is a versatile one. He has re- 
cently completed his translation of 
The Divine Comedy by the publica- 
tion of The Paradiso. He returned 
early in the month to Cotati after a 
trip East. 


MICHAEL MONAHAN’S prose has al- 
ways the poet’s touch, so it is not 
surprising to have “Fiesole” from 
his pen in rime and meter. His re- 
cent arrival in Paris was heralded 
by the French press. He is gather- 
ing material for a book, of which 
our readers will hear more in com- 
ing numbers, and finds himself in 
congenial literary company, Mary 
and Padraic Colum and Richard Le 
Gallienne being among his fellow 
sojourners. 


WE add another new name to our 
list with that of Witu1AM A. KIn- 
NEY (“God Bless You”), one, we 
venture to say, of much promise. 
Graduating from Holy Cross Col- 
lege in 1928 magna cum laude, Mr. 
Kinney turned to journalism, was 
for a while in the brokerage busi- 
ness and is at present a feature 
writer on the city staff of the New- 
ark Star-Eagle. He has written 
short stories for Columbia and oth- 
er periodicals, and his present con- 
tribution is his conception of the 
story behind Francis Thompson’s 
matchless “Hound of Heaven.” 


An instance of unscrupulous edit- 
ing is exposed by MONTGOMERY Car- 
MICHAEL in his article “Molinos: A 
Waning Influence,” suggested by a 
shilling purchase out of a remnant 
























catalogue of books. In the June, 
1926, number of Thought Mr. Car- 
michael gave a brief but compre- 
hensive statement of the case of 
Molinos which we recommend to 
those interested in knowing more 
of his unfortunate career. 


BLANCHE H. Dow is one of many 
finding inspiration in a perennial 
source, “Chartres.” She is profes- 
sor of French and Chairman of the 
Department of Foreign Languages 
in the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College at Maryville, Mo. 
A graduate of Smith College, Miss 
Dow holds her M.A. in French from 
Columbia University, and has also 
studied at the Sorbonne. She is go- 
ing to spend the coming year in 
France studying and writing. Lyr- 
ics and articles from her pen have 
appeared in the Journal of Educa- 
tion and the Overland Magazine. 


Rev. Paut HANLy Furrey, Pu.D. 
(“The Natural History of Child- 
hood”), Associate Professor of So- 
ciology at the Catholic University, 
gives us a survey of modern psycho- 
logical knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the child up to adolescence, 
his own particular field. Dr. Fur- 
fey’s latest book, New Lights on 
Pastoral Problems, will soon be re- 
viewed in our pages. His work is 
well known to our readers as well 
as to those of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, America, The 
Commonweal, Thought, etc. 


Rev. JAMES A. Macner, S.T.D., 
Pu.D. (“Romanticism in Retro- 


spect’’), turns from the philosophers 
to the littérateurs. 


Father Magner 
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has recently been changed from St. 
Dominic’s to St. Gertrude’s Church 
in Chicago. His new book, This 
Catholic Religion, will be noticed in 
a forthcoming issue. 


From her native city, Portland, 
Oregon, Mary Hazzarp (Mrs. Ros- 
ERT F.) BuprRow went to the State 
of her predilection, Louisiana, 
where after completing her educa- 
tion, she became a teacher. It is 
out of her experience there that she 
wrote “Ambah’s Wedding” which is 
all fact, not fancy. She has since 
returned to Oregon, where she 
makes her home in the city of Sa- 
lem. This is her first appearance in 
our pages. 


Exvta Francis GILBertT (Mrs. 
JAMES Epwarp Kinney) (“Trifles”) 
has a lyric gift that never fails to 
charm. She returned recently from 
Oneonta to New York City to live. 


WE introduced MaArGaRET GIB- 
Bons (“Cortes, the Conqueror of 
Mexico”) at length to our readers 
last month. She now concludes her 
study of the warrior whom we left 
defeated but undaunted in the July 
number. 


MorTHeERr SETOoN has been much in 
the public eye and press these past 
weeks, so that Grace H. (Mars. 
Harry S.) SHERWOOD’s article on 
some of the activities of her daugh- 
ters, is most timely. Mrs. Sher- 
wood has recently published the 
history of another religious com- 
munity, The Oblates’ Hundred 
Years, an account of which is to be 
found in our current Department of 
New Books. 








Mew Books 


The Flight from Reason. By Arnold Lunn.—The Ten Commandments. By 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P.—Mére Marie of the Ursulines. 


By Agnes Repplier.— 


Fatal Interview. By Edna St. Vincent Millay.—Lenin, God of the Godless. By 
Ferdinand Ossendowski.—The Fine Gold of Newman. Selected by Joseph J. 


Reilly, Ph.D.—Simon Bruté de Rémur, First Bishop of Vincennes. 


By Sister Mary 


Salesia Godecker, O.S.B.—The Road Back. By Erich Maria Remarque.—The 


Geological-Ages Hoax. 


By George McCready Price.—Psychology and God. By 


Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D.—The Flame of Islam. By Harold Lamb.—The 


Oblates’ Hundred and One Years. 


By Grace H. Sherwood.—Studies in Keats. By 


J. Middleton Murry.—Questions of the Day. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D.—A 


Monument to St. Augustine. 


The Flight from Reason. By Arnold 
Lunn. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press. $3.50. 
The thesis of this work I consider 

excellent, even beneficent, however 

one may criticize certain views, es- 
pecially those in the chapter on 

“Psychical Research,” which is the 

weakest and which Mr. Lunn would 

perhaps do well to eliminate from 
the next edition. 

What the author, as an English- 
man, calls “A Victorian Heresy,” we 
French call “Scientisme,” that is to 
say, using his own words, “organ- 
ized scientific opinion,” which is 
often in contradiction with authen- 
tic science. Mr. Lunn deals a fatal 
blow to the materialistic, determin- 
istic and mechanistic novum or- 
ganum of our times. Let us be 
grateful for that. As a recent sa- 
vant has declared, the world is not 
a mere automaton; everything hap- 
pens as if a divine thought were 
operating init. For those who have 
recovered from the “Victorian her- 
esy,” or have never succumbed to 
it, there is sense in the universe, or 
the cosmos, as the etymology of the 
words implies. Sound human rea- 
son has always had an intuitive vi- 
sion of the beauty and harmony in 
this living enigma. But, even two 


Edited by T. F. B.—Foreign Publications. 


centuries before the Victorian era, 
essential principles had fallen into 
contempt. A doctrine, based on an 
improvised science, arrogant and 
prejudicial, has misled many dis- 
criminating intellects and has 
ended by corrupting the popular 
soul. The bitter fruits of the Vic- 
torian and pre-Victorian heresy 
have been—along with the enfeeble- 
ment and deterioration of the mind 
—debasement of conscience, loose 
manners, hedonism, coarse ambi- 
tion, and perhaps, in the last analy- 
sis, that frightful War from which 
we have not yet recovered. 

The truth compels impartial 
scholars not to forget that, equally 
with Faith, reason has aided in for- 
mulating religious dogma; but “sci- 
entistes” have tried to replace rea- 
son with so-called rationalistic 
dicta, as irrational as they are mor- 
ally disintegrating. Now rational- 
ism is not only, despite its name, 
the “flight from reason,” but fur- 
thermore the “flight from science,” 
—an honest science—from which at 
the same time it pretends to draw 
its inspiration. Mr. Lunn has ob- 
served, with great perspicacity, that 
“the Victorian heretics,” such as 
Huxley and most of the Darwinians, 
were deeply infected with that cre- 




















dulity, that dreaminess, that false 
mysticism which they arbitrarily 
attributed to the Scholastics and to 
theologians as a whole. “Rational- 
ism,” “Scientisme” are, exactly 
speaking, new superstitions. In 
protest, the return of modern 
thought to Thomas Aquinas appears 
to Mr. Lunn, as it does to us, well 
justified. He writes with vigor: 
“The contrast between Thomas 
Aquinas and Thomas Huxley is the 
contrast between a man who has 
thought out a consistent philosophy 
in which creed and code are related, 
and a man whose life is sustained 
by a “naive faith” wholly incon- 
sistent with the philosophic creed 
he professes.” Where to-day shall 
we find a Rabelais to poke fun at 
such abstractors of imaginary quin- 
tessence, or a Moliére able to hold 
the mirror up to these ape-maniacs 
endeavoring to cure mankind’s hun- 
ger for truth with vagaries as hu- 
miliating as they are extravagant. 
To genuine satirists Mr. Lunn’s 
chapter on “Missing Links” would 
offer rich, farcical material. 

The pretext for this flight from 
medieval reason has been, for the 
determinists and evolutionists, the 
novel notion of experience and ex- 
perimentation, which, in spite of 
their claims, is far more the work 
of the monk, Roger Bacon, “the first 
man of science,” than of Sir Fran- 
cis, much overestimated in this mat- 
ter. But sound reasoning never 
does any harm in any system; it 
serves induction as well as deduc- 
tion. The naturalists, theophobes 
and pretended freethinkers reason 
badly. Being irreligious fanatics, 
therefore apriorists, they are inevi- 
tably inclined to draw wrong con- 
clusions from any fact and especial- 
ly from an incoherent mass of data, 
badly classified and insufficient as a 
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These er- 


source of authentic laws. 
rors must be laid at the door of the 
new sophists, and not blamed upon 
the experimental method, which in 
science has yielded the most valu- 


able results. The thirteenth cen- 
tury, with its syllogism, did not say 
the last word or accomplish the last 
deed. There is good also in the 
modern age. In his search for truth 
man must utilize all the instru- 
ments of knowledge with which he 
is endowed. Inductive reasoning 
cannot exclude, but on the contrary 
complements, deductive. Mathe- 
matics cannot be neglected; ntensu- 
ration is not without use, if we can 
find a way of applying it to quality 
as well as quantity. Intuition, sen- 
timent, and above all, inspiration 
have in science their raison d’étre. 
As for imagination, well styled 
“creative,” when held down by at- 
tention to facts and sustained by 
logic, it plays its réle in fecund hy- 
potheses, on condition that these 
hypotheses be considered, not as 
indestructible certitudes but as pro- 
visional attitudes. Why not then, 
following the advice of the author 
of this book, return to reason, se- 
rene reason, which in man, accord- 
ing to the Angelic Doctor, is (or 
rather must be) the dominant fac- 
ulty? Let us not overlook, either, 
Cardinal Newman’s “illative sense,” 
which in psychology we are to re- 
discover as “the super-conscious.” 
To-day even cultivated people rea- 
son poorly. Why? Because their 
reasoning power is uncultivated. 
This high faculty should be sys- 
tematically exercised in order to re- 
tain and to develop its suppleness 
and strength. Indisputably we have 
made a mistake in disdaining logic 
and dialectics. I should like to see 
special classes in the universities 
devoted to them. But even if the 
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students crowded the classrooms, 
where would the professors be 
found? 

The last two chapters of this re- 
markable book, “Revolution in Sci- 
ence” and “Limitations of the spe- 
cialist” are unfortunately too brief. 
That is all the more regrettable 


since they arrive at conclusions of . 


prime importance, according to 
which we may defeat definitely the 
hollow ambitions of the rationalists. 
Such a work as The Flight from 
Reason meets the necessities of the 
times and is one which all should 
read attentively in order to derive 
therefrom liberation of mind and 
new philosophical hopes. 
H. A. J-B. 


The Ten Commandments. By Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. New York: 
The Paulist Press. $1.00. 

The range and quality of Father 
Gillis’s signal service to the Church 
are the best recommendation of 
anything that he writes. Coming to 
the preparation of the contents of 
this volume from the field in which 
he has been the aggressive defender 
of Christian standards of living 
against every kind and no kind of 
standards, he shows mastery of the 
secret of giving force to what he 
says and of saying important things 
simply. It is well to remember as 
some one has said that the simplest 
results of thinking are by no means 
the result of simple thinking. The 
theme of the work includes seven of 
the Ten Commandments, the Sec- 
ond, Eighth and Tenth not being in- 
cluded. The explanation of them 
is preceded by chapters on Moral- 
ity, Old and New, and on Con- 
science. The treatment is not spec- 
ulative nor formal. The Command- 
ments are handled as bearing di- 
rectly on conduct in to-day’s busi- 
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ness, reading, thinking and recrea- 
tion. They are interpreted in im- 
mediate relation to personal inter- 
est as a guidebook is for a traveler 
who instead of following unreliable 
directions of volunteers insists on 
authentic information as he seeks 
his way. 

Many thousands have heard 
the familiar voice of the author 
over the radio during the Catholic 
Hour for which these discourses 
were first prepared. An earlier edi- 
tion, in pamphlet form, was con- 
fined to exposition alone. This edi- 
tion, the third in the series of $1.00 
books being issued by the Paulist 
Press, contains questions and an- 
swers that relate succinctly and ap- 
positely to the contents of the chap- 
ters and bring out practical appli- 
cations of principles to every day 
problems. Thus, for instance, sev- 
en pages of questions and answers 
which follow the discussion of the 
Seventh Commandment treat graft 
in public life and business in the 
light of that Commandment. And 
as many pages are devoted to prob- 
lems in chastity and modesty fol- 
lowing the chapters on the Sixth 
and Ninth Commandments. These 
form perhaps the most practically 
valuable part of the book. Coming 
quickly, as they necessarily did on 
the radio, and to an unprepared 
audience it was not possible to as- 
similate the full force of the an- 
swers, whereas on the printed page 
they may be pondered and digested 
at will. Those who feel that life 
has robbed them of their moral cer- 
tainties would do well to go back 
for guidance to the Ten Command- 
ments. Father Gillis’s volume will 
show them the right direction on 
the way. It has been given a very 
pleasing format, one which belies 
its modest price. W. J. K. 
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Mére Marie of the Ursulines. A Study 
in Adventure. By Agnes Repplier, 
Litt.D. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Catholics have been fortunate this 
year in having two biographies of 
high merit. Mr. Walsh’s Isabella of 
Spain incorporated new material 
and required greater research and 
scholarship but Miss _ Repplier’s 
smaller volume is a charming piece 
of literature. 

Mr. Walsh has elbowed Prescott 
aside, Miss Repplier corrects Park- 
man’s opinion of her heroine. She 
has not the gift of narrative of that 
prejudiced historian who is able to 
transfer to his pages the very rustle 
of the primeval forest, the furtive 
dip of a paddle. Miss Repplier is 
more alive to the type of man or 
woman who heard the echoing war 
whoop. For two hundred and fifty 
years, the Ursulines have been 
identified with the history of Que- 
bec. “Of course they are the most 
adventurous of nuns,” says Miss 
Repplier, “they had the most adven- 
turous of patronesses. Saints in 
plenty have gone on pilgrimages; 
but no other saint carried eleven 
thousand virgins with her. It was 
the noble amplitude of St. Ursula’s 
enterprise that gave vivacity to her 
legend and distinction to her 
name.” St. Ursula’s guide to Amer- 
ica was a rich young Norman wid- 
ow, Mme. de la Peltrie, who was in- 
spired by the Jesuits’ appeal for 
catechists to build a convent on the 
rim of the wilderness and obtained 
as the Superior, Mére Marie de I’In- 
carnation of Tours. Also a widow, 
Mére Marie had deferred her predi- 
lection for a cloistered life until her 
son reached the mature age of 
twelve when she very formally de- 
manded and obtained his consent to 
join the Ursulines. 
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Marie de I’Incarnation was a prac- 
tical mystic; which after all is no 
paradox as common sense should 
certainly be the attribute of one 
who taps the fount of divine wis- 
dom. “The highest life,” she wrote, 
“consists of spiritual nearness to 
God and the active practice of 
duty.” She was so eminently sane, 
so balanced and so prudent that one 
turns almost with relief to the im- 
petuous Mme. de la Peltrie whose 
imagination and energy pushed her 
on to Montreal when Quebec had 
acquired a modicum of civilization. 
She never joined the community 
she had founded but continued to 
live beside it till her death and to 
give it all her support. It was Mme. 
de la Peltrie, who insisted after the 
first disastrous fire that the second 
convent have not a mere chapel but 
a real church. “God has not given 
her grace to detach herself from de- 
sires” was the resigned but caustic 
comment of Mére Marie—who had 
to raise the necessary money. But 
there is a soaring spirit about the 
fashionable lady, shivering in a log 
cabin, who would be a church build- 
er. It was Mére Marie’s calm pre- 
cision, however, which kept her 
faith and her flock undismayed in 
those tense days when massacres 
were imminent, when starvation was 
a matter of degree and hardship, 
simple routine. She permitted no 
undue asceticism, bidding her nuns 
say their office in bed when the 
chapel was too icy. 

Miss Repplier has not elaborated 
Mére Marie’s mystical life but re- 
pudiates Parkman’s assertion that 
the Ursuline had “enormous spirit- 
ual pride.” There is but one point 
on which she and Parkman fully 
agree; a dislike for the Iroquois 
which they shared with Champlain 
whose icca of building up a Chris- 
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tian Indian Confederacy against the 
Six Nations lost Canada to France. 
The Dutch and English had a 
broader vision. Mére Marie’s train- 
ing of little Huron maids to be rep- 
licas of the French bourgeoisie was 
a futile if gentle effort. The Iro- 
quois saw to that. But it is not 
quite fair to judge the Iroquois 
solely by the Jesuit Relations. 

E. VR. W. 


Fatal Interview. Sonnets by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

It is one of the paradoxes of our 
paradoxical day that a poet so in- 
tensely contemporaneous that Eli- 
nor Wylie declared “when she and 
this generation are gone, the die 
which stamped her style will be 
broken,” should turn back to the 
highly technical sonnet—even to the 
traditionally archaic sonnet se- 
quence—to tell the story of a love 
more modern than Meredith’s own. 
Only in Miss Millay’s hands the son- 
net is no longer archaic and never 
seems technical—the cage being 
spacious enough to permit the bird 
its wing as well as its song, while 
the love is far more primitive and 
elemental than merely modern or 
“emancipated.” 

In one of the most gripping of 
these fifty-one gripping lyrics Edna 
Millay confesses that she believes 
herself alone in carrying so unre- 
generate a passion into our presum- 
ably sophisticated age, although in 
vivid chronicles of Helen and Iseult 
and other “heedless and wilful 
queens” of the past she finds sisters 
who have suffered “love like a burn- 
ing city in the breast.” She is not 


quite alone, since the Comtesse de 
Noailles’ eroticism is quite as naked 
and unashamed; while scrapping in- 
hibitions—both in and out of litera- 
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ture—has been the favorite sport of 
at least two generations. But hap- 
pily for the peace of the world—if 
not always for the power of poetry 
—to bridle the wild steeds of nature 
has become a habit of mind with 
most people, and something higher 
than cowardice bids even the vi- 
brant, unsequestered modern wom- 
an shun the love which rends like 
a beast and like a beast is gone 
again. Miss Millay has turned de- 
liberately away from the centuries 
of Christian civilization which lay 
behind the tenderness of Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnets or the renounce- 
ment of Mrs. Meynell’s. But there 
is a magnificent vitality in her songs 
of giving, haunting tragedy in her 
songs of the death and disenchant- 
ment which are the end of that giv- 
ing, and a bitter wisdom in her pre- 
science of the inevitable hour which 
shall finally 


“stretch the shrunken mind 
Back to its stature on the rack of 
thought.” 


As for the artistry of the whole se- 
ries, it is always distinguished and 
often dazzling. K. B. 


Lenin, God of the Godless. By Fer- 
dinand Ossendowski. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75. 

Dr. Ossendowski’s book on Lenin 
is one that might have been a valu- 
able contribution to the literature 
of the Russian problem; but unfor- 
tunately, high though its aim and 
sincere though its purpose, its value 
must be questioned. As a matter of 
fact, the book in a measure defeats 
its own purpose; and it does this 
by the manner in which it is writ- 
ten. Offered, on the face of it, as a 
serious biography, it is written as 
fiction. Is it a biography? Or is it 

















anovel? The discriminating reader 
is forced to ask those questions, 
which is really to ask how much of 
the book is true? What researches 
did the author make into the life of 
Lenin? What source-material did 
he have to work on? None of this 
is indicated, and when, in the narra- 
tive, the reader is led into what pur- 
ports to be the innermost thought- 
processes of the man, his most inti- 
mate reflections, and thus led with- 
out any substantiation of evidence, 
credulence is shaken. Of course (as 
I said to myself frequently while 
reading the book) all these expres- 
sions and reflections of Lenin may 
be based on document, they may be 
paraphrasings of thoughts and im- 
pulses actually uttered in Lenin’s 
voluminous writings. But how am 
I to know? 

The book is written in a dashing 
style. It makes tremendously in- 
teresting reading; one can’t set it 
aside, so fascinating is its narrative 
of the Russian upheaval. And in 
that respect it has a value. I know 
from experience that some of the 
things recounted here by Dr. Ossen- 
dowski are true. In the large, as a 
rapid-fire moving picture of the 
Russian revolution the book is good. 
But as a biography of Lenin, it can 
hardly be accepted. 

It is in this respect that Dr. Os- 
sendowski’s book defeats not only 
its own purpose, but the purpose of 
all who wish to make known the 
truth about the monstrous genius 
who has become literally the “god 
of the godless.” Cc. P. 


The Fine Gold of Newman. Selected 
by Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
One of the most delightful vol- 

umes of the summer comes in this 

latest presentation of the great Car- 
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dinal Newman. It is a book of se- 
lections, in which the editor has ac- 
complished a peculiarly worthwhile 
task. With the whole mine of New- 
man’s work before him, he has 
delved deep and wide and has 
heaped full a crock of gold. This is 
Newman at his best, Newman as he 
deserves to be known, Newman 
when the light of his pellucid mind 
was flaming whitest and most stead- 
ily. 

There are many intelligent men 
and women who know from read- 
ing literary criticism and history 
that Newman was the large figure 
in the Oxford Movement; that he 
was the finest master of prose style 
in the nineteenth century; that he 
otherwise looms mightily as a liter- 
ary artist among men in the front 
ranks in the making of English let- 
ters. But more than a few of these 
individuals do not know just where 
to go to find the best of Newman 
without exploring the vastness of 
his voluminous writings. Dr. Reil- 
ly’s new book points the way. It 
does more. It brings its readers to 
an inn of tranquillity, where they 
may cease their questing and enjoy 
the feast. 

Any book of excerpts of the writ- 
ings of Newman should have many 
pages devoted to his ideas on edu- 
cation, on intolerance, on duty as a 
personal matter, on the permanence 
of the unseen realities, on the clari- 
fication of confused notions concern- 
ing the identity of beauty and truth. 
For of all these things was Newman 
very deeply a student and very elo- 
quently a lucid expositor of his 
thoughts. It is the expression of 
these principal thoughts that the 
present book may claim as one of 
its virtues. An excellence only less 
important is the care which the edi- 
tor has taken in localizing every ex- 
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tract as to volume and page. It is 
a book admirable alike for those 
who are enjoying their first rap- 
tures over Newman and for those 
who have known him and loved him 
through the passing of many years. 
J. F. W. 


Simon Bruté de Rémur, First Bishop 
of Vincennes. By Sister Mary Sa- 
lesia Godecker, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
Preface by His Excellency, the 
Right Reverend Joseph Char- 
trand, D.D. St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
St. Meinrad Historical Essays. 
$4.00. 

The history of the Catholic Epis- 
copate in the United States is grad- 
ually being recorded in an adequate 
manner. To the masterly Lives by 


Dr. Guilday and Rev. Victor O’Dan- 
iel, O.P., is now added the story of 
the Father of the Church in Indiana, 
the first episcopal biography on a 


major scale to be attempted by a 
nun. Representing years of ex- 
haustive research into archives here 
and abroad, and having in sub- 
stance been accepted as a thesis for 
the doctorate at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, this work takes 
high rank by its scholarly com- 
pleteness and careful documenta- 
tion, by the importance and interest 
of its subject, and by the spiritual 
edification which the saintly bishop 
conveys in death as he did through- 
out his life. 

Simon Bruté de Rémur was born 
in the very Palace of Justice in 
Rennes in 1779 and saw his whole 
boyhood clouded by the stormy 
French Revolution. A _ successful 
course in medicine at Paris (he won 
first prize out of eleven hundred 
students) ended with his decision to 
become a physician of souls. He 
entered St. Sulpice in 1803 and aft- 
er ordination in 1808 immediately 
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joined the Sulpicians. Accompany- 
ing the Bishop Elect of Bardstown, 
the Rev. B. J. Flaget, S.S., he sailed 
for America in 1810 and was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy in 
St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. Two 
years later he was transferred to 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, that 
beloved “Mountain,” for the next 
twenty-two years, except during the 
interim from 1814-1818 when he 
was President of St. Mary’s College, 
the scene of his labors. Superiors 
here and abroad, faced by financial 
difficulties, determined to suppress 
the “Mountain” or at least to take 
away its theological department. 
Bruté almost alone fought to main- 
tain his beloved institution. By in- 
credible activity and endless sacri- 
fices, he built up the Seminary, 
proved its value, and maintained its 
finances even when separated from 
Baltimore. He was at this time 
friend and director of the famous 
Mother Seton; he foresaw her prob- 
able beatification and wrote the first 
memoir of that saintly convert. 

In 1834 Gregory XVI. created the 
diocese of Vincennes and named Si- 
mon William Gabriel Bruté de Ré- 
mur its first Bishop despite the lat- 
ter’s protestations. The diocese in- 
cluded the whole of Indiana and the 
eastern half of Illinois. Its financial 
poverty was equaled by its spiritual 
destitution. With few priests and 
little money, the new Bishop re- 
newed the labors of his youth. 
Within five years he founded a 
seminary, a college, a free school 
for both boys and girls, and aided 
in the erection of many churches. 
As before, he was the counselor of 
many bishops, furnishing materials 
for their lectures and debates, thus 
robbing himself of the time neces- 
sary to write and revise his own 
pamphlets and books. 
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Not by books or buildings is he 
still remembered, but by his zeal 
for the development of the Church 
in America and by the infectious 
example of his saintly life. He was 
a true apostle, not unlike the Curé 
d’Ars in looks and spirit, an edu- 
cator, director, priest and pioneer 
bishop deserving of this noble 
monument. So far as we know, 
this is the first large volume issued 
by the St. Meinrad Press. In bind- 
ing, paper, illustrations, printing it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

F. P. L. 


The Road Back. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Translated by A. W. 
Wheen. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

Remarque’s story of the embit- 
tered soldier’s return to civilian life 
disappoints none of the hopes raised 
by his All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 

A dozen youths schooled in death 
fall suddenly on the thorns of life. 
Their souls, white-heated by the 
worst passions, twisted, strained, 
forged and reforged in the trenches, 
are cast on a heap. The process of 
salvaging is left entirely to them- 
selves. And some are beyond re- 
pair. They are forced to abandon 
their faint hopes in the state, in the 
family, in the professions, in the 
trades; their fond hope in love; 
their desperate faith in lust; even 
their beautiful faith in the comrade- 
ship that trench life created while 
destroying almost everything else in 
the hearts of men. Suicide, mur- 
der, crimes of passion, all the post- 
war sufferings of a well-meaning 
nation fill the eyes and the heart 
and the mind of the reader. 

Painted by a merely talented real- 
ist, such a picture might be warped, 
exaggerated, disgusting, quite un- 





believable, artistically false. But 
Remarque is one of the few work- 
ers in mosaic prose who can com- 
plete a unified design that is not 
a crazy-quilt. He can create a uni- 
versal mood in exhaustive detail. 
His technique and his imagination 
never falter under the burden of his 
subject matter. He has already 
carved his niche among the great 
romantic realists. He may yet find 
the realms of creative genius that 
defies classification. 

These are daring predictions 
which the cruel chances of life and 
artistic growth may shatter. Keats 
died too soon. So did Stephen 
Crane. Eugene O’Neill is still dissi- 
pating genius in elaborate uncon- 
trolled experiments, some of them 
scarcely more than hopelessly un- 
conditioned reflexes. Remarque has 
the power and he knows how to 
bridle it. Everything that he writes 
from now on must be reckoned 
with. Cc. M. 


The Geological-Ages Hoax. By 
George McCready Price. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25. 

That “inspired” reasoning which, 
having found a bone in a deserted 
region, deduces therefrom the his- 
tory of an unknown epoch has had 
a long inning. It is time it went. 
Professor Price is not least among 
those whose common sense is has- 
tening its departure. His latest 
work is startling enough to arouse 
even the armchair “scientist.” The 
geologist, he declares, uses a system 
of logic that no other branch of sci- 
ence would tolerate. Particularly is 
this exemplified in the matter of the 
so-called geological ages. As the 
world ages by decades historically, 
the theorists, hearing of this and 
that new fossil out of accord with 
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their immutable hypotheses, de- 
mand a few more million years for 
its pre-history existence. Any rep- 
utable science would discard a the- 
ory requiring so much bolstering— 
but the truth seems to be buried 
deeper than the fossils in the rocks 
of prejudice. 

Briefly, the facts reveal no story 
of the stratified rocks consistent 
with the accepted succession of 
geological ages. Another myth: 
the ice age —still taught in the 
schools, but opposed to recent ex- 
pert observation. And so on. A 
reasonable impartial investigation 
of the Flood (the great catastrophe) 
might well revolutionize the whole 
of modern thought in that direc- 
tion. But he despairs of such a 
spirit arising in the near future: it 
would be too commonplace to be- 
lieve the story of the world little 
older than the story of mankind. 
Yet other books of recent date re- 
flect the new mood of the scientist- 
philosopher. There are others too 
returning to a belief in the simplest 
story of the world: that found in 
Genesis. W. H.C. 


Psychology and God. Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1930. By Rev. L. W. 
Grensted, M.A., B.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
Is modern psychology, so far as 

the facts it has unearthed are con- 

cerned as distinguished from the 
sensational theories frequently ac- 
companying them, for or against 
religion in general and Christianity 
in particular? This is the question 
which the Oriel Professor of the 
Philosophy of the Christian Reli- 
gion at Oxford University has at- 
tempted to answer in the work un- 
der review. His procedure is two- 
fold: negatively, he has answered 
the attacks that have been made 
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upon religion by psychologists, such 
as the Behaviorists, and some psy- 
choanalysts, and has tried, with no 
little degree of success, to show that 
their fanciful theories as to the na- 
ture of religion betrays an appalling 
indifference to the historical facts, 
so far at least as Christianity is con- 
cerned. But more than this—these 
psychologists and psychoanalysts 
reveal a disloyalty to their own prin- 
ciples in erecting a purely mytholog- 
ical structure in relation to religion. 
For, positively, the sciences of hu- 
man behavior, according to Profes- 
sor Grensted, have brought forth 
certain facts regarding the develop- 
ment of human personality which 
confirm in a striking fashion the 
fundamental bases of the Christian 
life. The individual, it has been 
shown, necessarily looks beyond its 
own nature for the realization of 
its capacities. Moreover, this other- 
relationship is primarily personal, 
and is expressed by the term “love.” 
Now, what precisely is Christianity 
but the religion of Love and of Life, 
importing the twofold concept of 
other and personal relationship? 
In the two orders of the natural and 
the supernatural, therefore, do we 
find an analogous series of facts. 
Modern psychology and _ psycho- 
analysis, far from being antagonis- 
tic to the essentials of Christianity, 
can easily become a powerful bul- 
wark for it. 

No one can question the wealth 
of erudition that has entered into 
the composition of this book, or the 
seriousness with which a man keen- 
ly sensitive to the best in the past 
and the present, so far as he under- 
stands them, has approached this 
problem. And it would be astonish- 
ing for any Christian to object to 
his doing what Fathers of the 
Church and Medieval Doctors made 

















it a policy to do—the wresting, as 
from unjust possessors, of truth 
from anti-religious quarters for the 
purpose of embellishing and defend- 
ing the supernatural mission of 
Christianity. 

Why, then, is one’s judgment of 
this work on the whole unfavor- 
able? Because of a central prin- 
ciple resident within it which is 
only acceptable at the sacrifice of 
what is basic in Catholic Christian- 
ity. The writer is anti-intellectual 
and his Christianity is a religion 
built upon the quicksands of feel- 
ing. Faith, according to him, abso- 
lutely speaking, precedes knowl- 
edge; it is the modern notion of 
faith without motive, and in the re- 
ligious sphere is simply the expres- 
sion of the cardinal philosophical 
error of the age—Bergsonian anti- 
intellectualism. “As we judge, we 
slay,” he says. “And life goes on, 
creative and new-born, eluding 
thought.” 

It is accordingly easy to under- 
stand his distrust of metaphysical 
speculation, his condemnation of 
philosophical abstractions (will 
modern thinkers never take time to 
learn the first elements regarding 
the nature and value of the abstrac- 
tive process?). With all the beauti- 
ful sentiments, the expression of a 
deep and abiding spirit of love and 
hope, therefore, one must say to 
this distinguished author, Non pos- 
sumus, F. J. S. 


The Flame of Islam. By Harold 
Lamb. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $4.00. 
Harold Lamb has finished his 

task, begun a year ago in Jron Men 

and Saints, of delineating the nu- 
merous movements for the reclama- 
tion of the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans, collectively called the 
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Crusades. This reviewer has waited 
impatiently for this volume in much 
the same way that he used to fol- 
low continued stories in the month- 
ly periodicals. But the story of that 
brilliant but bloody, that inspired 
but sodden reaching of the West for 
Jerusalem is far more absorbing, as 
told by Mr. Lamb, than any fictional 
narrative—far more, for instance, 
than Scott’s The Talisman. 

Mr. Lamb explained in the first 
volume that this is not “rewritten 
history” gathered from writings 
subsequent to the events; the story 
is reconstructed from contemporary 
or almost contemporary accounts, 
both Christian and Moslem. The 
early rumblings when Saladin rode 
out of the West (Cairo) to threaten 
the seventy-year old monarchy of 
Jerusalem, established by the first 
Crusaders, are described by Arch- 
bishop William of Tyre, while both 
he and a Moslem chronicler de- 
scribe the battle of Hattin which 
started the jihad, or counter-cru- 
sade, and opened the gates of Jeru- 
salem, Holy City to the Mohammed- 
ans also. Saladin had undone in a 
few months time practically the en- 
tire work of the first Crusaders. 
Then the Christian Crusades started 
again, and followed each other in 
rapid succession. 

As the purpose of the Crusades 
change, when Pope and Emperor 
divert them to their own ends, we 
see them diminish in popular en- 
thusiasm, until there remain only 
the echoes of the tremendous thun- 
der that stirred Europe to the far- 
thest corner. One of these echoes, 
the suppression of the Knights Tem- 
plars, is treated at length by Mr. 
Lamb in order to lift the weight of 
obloquy which has hung over them, 
as partisan historians have attempt- 
ed to justify the charges of miscon- 
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duct and blasphemy against them. 
The author points out as many oth- 
er responsible historians have done, 
that the confessions were obtained 
by torture; that no secret rule has 
been found; and that there are evi- 
dences of pressure brought to bear 
against the Pope, “and of downright 
conspiracy at every step.” 

Mr. Lamb, in addition to the story 
of the actual Crusades and some of 
their results in Europe, supplies an 
illuminating sketch of the religious, 
political and economic background 
of the Crusades. And he presents 
the facts about this period of his- 
tory, still the prey of the religiously 
biased historian, in a calm and un- 
partisan spirit. Not that The Flame 
of Islam lacks life! The author, on 
the contrary, dedicates his work 
“To the Uncounted Thousands Who 
Died in the Crusades,” and he de- 
fends vigorously the inspiration 
that led hundreds of thousands of 
men to leave their all behind to 
seek expiation of their sins in their 
mystical search for the Holy Grail. 

J.C. T. 


The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years. 
By Grace H. Sherwood. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Probably few of our readers know 

much about a Community of colored 

Sisters founded in Baltimore a hun- 

dred years ago as this is the first 

complete history we have of them. 

The French Revolution sent Sul- 

picians to America and its echo in 

San Domingo made Baltimore a 

Mecca for thousands of French 

refugees, nearly all Catholics. The 

Sulpicians in 1796 formed out of 

these a congregation, worshiping in 

their seminary chapel one of whom, 

a member of a noble French family, 

M. Joubert, entered St. Mary’s 

Seminary. After his ordination he 
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took charge of the catechism class 
and soon realized the need of a 
school for colored children. He 
persuaded three girls to form the 
nucleus of a religious Community 
to undertake this work. The Con- 
gregation of the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence was thus begun, their 
first Superior taking office on June 
24, 1829. In 1843 Father Joubert 
died and for four years the Sisters 
struggled along without guidance, 
till in 1847 a zealous young Re- 
demptorist, Father Anwander, asked 
Archbishop Eccleston to let him 
take charge. After eight years he 
was sent to New Orleans. Other 
Redemptorists succeeded him. But 
in 1860 the Sisters’ chapel was 
closed and the Jesuits took charge 
of the Community, allotting them 
twelve pews in the basement of St. 
Ignatius Church. In spite of finan- 
cial and other difficulties the Oblates 
increased in numbers, always doing 
excellent work, founding missions 
in St. Louis, Kansas, Cuba, South 
Carolina, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In November, 
1929, Archbishop Curley sang Pon- 
tifical Mass in his Cathedral in 
honor of their Centennial amid an 
immense throng of well-wishers. 
Mrs. Sherwood has taken great 
pains to make this record of the 
Oblates full and accurate, and she 
has presented it in a manner simple 
and inspiring. F. P. L. 


By J. Middleton 
New York: Oxford Uni- 
$2.75. 

This small volume of essays, fol- 
lowing the same author’s valuable 
Keats and Shakespeare, really sup- 


Studies in Keats. 
Murry. 
versity Press. 


plements the earlier work. It is 
written with the same keen poetic 
insight and it carries further still 
into the field of careful speculation 











the study of the mind of Keats at 
work. A highly sympathetic sensi- 
bility to the delicate workings of the 
poet’s mind, coupled with a certain 
shrewd detachment, make Mr. Mur- 
ry’s new revelations of the impulse 
back of such poems as “Endymion” 
and the famous sonnet “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 
invaluable to the student of litera- 
ture. Teachers of literature espe- 
cially rejoice in a work of this kind; 
in fact I cannot imagine any discus- 
sion of Keats being-carried on hence- 
forth without reference to Mr. Mur- 
ry’s elucidations. 

Besides the essays on specific 
poems the volume contains an il- 
luminating discourse on the mean- 
ing of such characteristic Keats 
phrases as “Beauty is truth” and 
“The feel of not to feel it,” as well 
as a merciless exposé of Keats’ en- 
vious friend George Elton Mathew, 
to whom Murry applies the biting 
epithet “an elegant, pure and aerial 
mind.” The appendix to Mr. Mur- 
ry’s volume is valuable, containing 
two recently discovered contempo- 
rary reviews of Keats’ first pub- 
lished poems. C. P. 


Questions of the Day. By Rev. John 
A. Ryan, D.D. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $3.00. 

Most of the papers which com- 
pose this volume appeared in the 
pages of THe CATHOLIC WorLp, The 
Commonweal, The _ Ecclesiastical 
Revied, The Catholic Charities Re- 
view, etc. They deal first with pro- 
hibition and the fanatical activities 
of the emotional and irrational Anti- 
Saloon League. Dr. Ryan concludes 
that “the manifold evil conse- 
quences of national prohibition have 
shown, to all who have eyes to see, 
that it is not only not the best but 
probably the very worst method of 
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dealing with the liquor problem.” 
Then follows a refutation of the 
false charge of Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Fountain that “the public teach- 
ing of Governor Smith’s Church is 
out of harmony with our Constitu- 
tion.” The author shows that both 
of them are incapable of grasping 
either the teachings of Catholicism 
or the principles that underlie the 
Constitution of the United States. 
He patiently explains the meaning 
of the Syllabus, the Catholic doc- 
trine of union between Church and 
State, the value of papal encyclicals, 
the right of Catholics to hold public 
office, etc. 

Dr. Ryan discusses also the ethics 
of public utility valuation, the prob- 
lem of unemployment, and that of 
poverty in the United States. He 
refutes the idealistic and happiness 
theories of the “New Morality,” 
which he stigmatizes as unscientific 
and immoral, “because it ignores 
important facts of intuition, obser- 
vation and experience.” Two excel- 
lent chapters treat of the Catholic 
Church’s condemnation of birth 
control and human sterilization. 

We are glad to have these essays 
in permanent form. The author is 
our foremost writer on the moral, 
social and economic problems that 
are worrying men’s minds to-day. 

B. L. C. 


A Monument to Saint Augustine. 
Edited by T. F. B. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 
Press. $5.00. 

This volume was compiled in 
commemoration of the fifteenth 
centenary of St. Augustine last 
year (430-1930), and its appearance 
in England was hailed with a cho- 
rus of praise from writers and crit- 
ics within and outside the Church. 
The authors of the ten articles 
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which make up the book are M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J.; Maurice Blondel; 
Christopher Dawson; Etienne Gil- 
son; Jacques Maritain; C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J.; Erich Przywara, S.J.; 
John Baptist Reeves, O.P.; B. Ro- 
land Gosselin, and E. I. Watkin, a 
list which helps to explain the 
“good press” which it received. 
However, apart from the eminence 
of those who have written on “the 
more general aspects of St. Augus- 
tine’s thought,” there is a special 
reason for interest in St. Augustine 
at the present time by reason of the 
parallels which may be traced be- 
tween his age and that in which we 
are living. It has been discussed 


whether he should be regarded as 
the last of the classics or the first 
of the medievals, but the reading of 
these essays leaves one with the 
conviction that he was neither, ex- 
clusively, but preéminently the rep- 


resentative of an age of transition 
between the old Roman order and 
a new world which was being born 
amid great spiritual and material 
upheavals. 

The historical setting in which 
the saint should be studied and his 
life and character have been dealt 
with by Christopher Dawson and 
Father Martindale respectively, 
while the other eight papers treat 
of him as mystic, writer, philoso- 
pher and moralist. In a sympo- 
sium of such excellence, it is diffi- 
cult to single out a particular item 
for special mention. However, 
without abating a jot of one’s praise 
for the other articles, one may point 
out the timeliness of that entitled 
“St. Augustine and the Modern 
World,” by Father Przywara, S.J., 
to whom we are indebted for that 
invaluable anthology, A Newman 
Synthesis. On the strictly theolog- 
ical side, St. Augustine has been 
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claimed as a precursor of the Prot- 
estant reformers, while in later 
times it has been argued that his 
philosophical thought proclaims 
him the father of modern philoso- 
phy from Descartes through Kant 
to Hegel. With this contention Fa- 
ther Przywara deals in some fifty 
pages of very penetrating analysis, 
thoroughly documented. 
G. D. M. 


Foreign Publications.—Enrica von 
Handel-Mazzetti’s Persoenlichkeit, 
Werk und Bedeutung. A _ few 
months ago the great German Cath- 
olic novelist, Handel-Mazzetti, cele- 
brated a double anniversary, her 
sixtieth birthday, and the thirtieth 
anniversary of her initial major 
work: Meinrod Helmperger’s Denk- 
wuerdiges Jahr, the book which 
marked her début into the ranks of 
the leading German literati. The 
firm of Pustet, which publishes her 
works, arranged the present volume 
in the form of a birthday surprise 
for the author. It is really a sym- 
posium, consisting of seven essays, 
written by seven different scholars, 
well acquainted with Handel-Maz- 
zetti and her productions. The first 
gives us a detailed biography of the 
author up to the present day. The 
remaining six have to do with her 
works, her style, her place in Ger- 
man letters, the religious problems 
she treats, etc. 

It is noteworthy that this highly 
gifted woman of noble ancestry, the 
greatest Catholic novelist of the 
German race, whose readers num- 
ber hundreds of thousands, resides 
in the old Austrian town of Linz on 
the Danube, in almost monastic 
solitude. Here in her humble home, 
situated on a quaint side street of 
the town, she has labored uninter- 
ruptedly for the past twenty years. 
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Like Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
knew only two roads in Athens, the 
one leading to Church and the other 
to the University, so it might be 
said of Handel-Mazzetti, that she 
follows only two paths in Linz, the 
one leading to her favorite chapel, 
and the other to her workroom. 
Work and pray, is her slogan. She 
says of herself, “My entire life is de- 
voted to my art and to my God.” 
Her works, one of which is an- 
nounced for early publication in 
English, are for the most part his- 
torical novels and are set in the 
time of the Protestant Reformation 
and the Catholic Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Many of them are recognized 
masterpieces that will be read and 
enjoyed long after she has passed 
away. It is refreshing to meet such 
a writer in days when the vast ma- 
jority of novelists seem to have only 
one ideal, to produce sensational, 


sexy, thrilling best-sellers. 
F. X. S. 
Approximations ; quatriéme série, 
by Charles Du Bos (Paris: Roberto 


A. Corréa). If the criticism in- 
cluded in this series is neither 
poetic enough nor passionate 
enough for the requirements of 
Baudelaire, it realizes amazingly 
well the ideals of Du Bos himself as 
he has expressed them in his 
preface. It is his aim not only to 
identify himself with the point of 
view of his subject, but to assume 
its very complexion, to make him- 
self as far as possible one with its 
psychic nature. He would leave to 
psychologic insight and to the 
subtly varying differences of tone, 
the task of disengaging, like a 
transparent mold, an implicit judg- 
ment of qualities and values. Here 
the critical intellect uses the deli- 
cate filaments of temperament to 
penetrate the hidden folds of per- 
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sonality as revealed in the work of 
Pater, Tolstoy, Hardy, Stepan 
George, and Hofmannsthal. The 
tempo of Du Bos as registered in 
these studies might be marked 
largo molto. The stream of his re- 
flections flows with a Proustean de- 
liberateness—returning upon itself, 
losing itself amongst the roots and 
underbrush, and then, like a magi- 
cal evocation, expanding into a lim- 
pid mirror to image the form and 
soul of his subject. 

One suspects Flemish ancestry in 
Du Bos, a gene that would explain 
his unlikeness in style and thought 
to what is labeled the Gallic type. 
To this Flemish strain, and possibly 
to a residence at Oxford University, 
may be attributed in a measure the 
just and sensitive appreciation of 
Walter Pater—himself as is well 
known, of Dutch ancestry. No 
English critic, not even Edmund 
Gosse, has so skillfully extracted 
the essential oils of Pater’s work, 
the work of “scholarship’s constant 
saint,” in the reverent phrase of 
Lionel Johnson. There is much 
originality in the study of Thomas 
Hardy, whose lineaments Du Bos 
identifies with the famous descrip- 
tion of Egdon Heath in the Return 
of the Native. Hardy, the incurable 
architect, confronted by a discon- 
certing, a monstrous universe and 
failing to discover a plan, constructs 
a cosmos of his own, where he 
“waits in unhope.” Unlike most 
critics Du Bos drops no tears over 
the loss of Tolstoy to art for he 
holds that the ethical was primor- 
dial in the strangely dualist nature 
of the great Russian. There are 
germinal ideas in his tentative treat- 
ment of Stepan George. as a supra- 
lyrist, in contrast with those he 
terms the monumental poets. The 
Legacy of Hofmannsthal written 
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soon after the poet’s death sounds 
an elegiac note while the critic iso- 
lates his peculiar genius, le génie du 
contact—the power of creating mag- 
netic fields of realtionships among 
ideas and intellects. 

Not so long ago Du Bos related 
in his Extraits d’un Journal the 
story of his conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church, adding another name 
to the lengthening list of young 
French men of letters who thus re- 
solve their discords. In a footnote 
to this Series, Du Bos warns the 
reader of his change of orientation 
since the studies were written. 

M. C. M. 

Father Joseph de Guibert, S.J., in 
view of the controversies of the past 
ten years has done well to publish 
his theological studies on mysti- 
cism, Etudes de Théologie Mystique 
(Toulouse: Editions de la Revue 
D’ Ascétique et de Mystique. 15 fr.) 
which have appeared in the Revue 
d’ Ascétique et de Mystique, the Re- 
cherches de Science Religieuse and 
the Gregorianum. He is concerned 
not with the psychology or history 
of mysticism, as are Maréchal, 
Montmorond, Bremond or Pourrat, 
but solely with the theological view- 
point. In a half dozen chapters he 
defines his terms clearly, tries to 
harmonize the various divergent 
schools, and defines carefully the 
difference between acquired and in- 
fused contemplation. It is a volume 
that will interest both the theo- 
logian and the devout soul who has 
made progress in the way of perfec- 
tion. 

The Catéchisme des Incroyants, 
by Rev. A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
(Paris: Ernest Flamanarion. 2 
Vols. 24fr.), is a French Question 
Box, which discusses the dogmas of 
faith in brief, catechetical form. 
The author aims to reach the vast 
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majority of his fellow-countrymen 
who have lost the faith, and he cer- 
tainly makes a stirring appeal to 
mind and heart. He is a bit diffuse 
at times, and makes the mistake of 
not appending a bibliography to his 
various chapters. The same author 
in Ce que Jésus Voyait du Haut de 
la Croix (12fr.) gives us through 
the same publisher what might best 
be described as a sublime medita- 
tion on the sacred drama of the 
Crucifixion. Taking literally the 
words of St. Paul, “Put ye on 
Christ,” the author bids us look out 
through the eyes of the Divine Vic- 
tim and ponder with Him on the 
scenes and events unfolding be- 
neath His gaze. The result is il- 


luminating and soul stirring. Pére 
Sertillanges wrote this book in Jeru- 
salem and it reveals much study 
and research in the history and 
typography of that city and the hills 


surrounding Golgotha. He has long 
since accustomed us to accuracy of 
detail and sound reasoning, but 
here we have something more, as 
he shares with us the fruit of long 
and reverent musing on that inex- 
haustible source of meditation, the 
passion of Christ. 

The vast number of souls who 
have profited by the spiritual teach- 
ings of Dom Columba Marmion will 
be glad to see Un Maitre de la Vie 
Spirituelle (Paris: Desclée de Brou- 
wer et Cie. 20/r.), a sketch of his 
inner life prepared by a brother 
Benedictine, Dom Raymond Thi- 
baut, from note books discovered 
after his death in 1923, and from 
his correspondence. The first edi- 
tion of ten thousand was exhausted 
within a year and the second ten 
thousand is now in process of dis- 
tribution. The author is mainly 
concerned with the spiritual prog- 
ress of his subject and with the 














principal features of his system of 
directing souls. One chapter is de- 
voted to the story of the intimate 
association between Cardinal Mer- 
cier and Dom Marmion, his confes- 
sor. 

Mme. Vérine, founder of the 
Ecole des Parents of Paris, and au- 
thor of La Femme et l’Amour dans 
la Societé de Demain (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 10fr.), is one of the 
most brilliant expounders of true 
Christian feminism, and one of the 
most ardent defenders of the Chris- 
tian home. While advocating the 


right of women to vote, stressing 
their need of higher education, and 
duly recognizing the part they may 
be called to play in the professions, 
Mme. Vérine holds that woman is 
primarily the wife and mother. 
The educated Christian wife and 
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mother will rule the world by her 
influence, rather than by the exer- 
cise of any definite powers the 
State may grant her in the future.— 
We have never read a more inter- 
esting, a more scholarly or a more 
suggestive volume on the same sub- 
ject than L’Ame Féminine by P. 
Thouvignon (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
16 fr.), who out of modesty or per- 
haps fear, hides his real name un- 
der a nom de plume. He describes 
the virtues and faults of the eternal 
feminine, and pictures woman’s 
réle in life and civilization in a 
penetrating, psychological analysis. 
He illustrates his thesis by count- 
less quotations from the Greek and 
Latin Classics, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the medieval scholastics and 
mystics, the modern poets, philoso- 
phers, and dramatists. 





B. L. C.: Rev. 
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